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"GOLD, GOLD IN CAEIBOO!" 

A TALE OF ADVENTUKE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE GOLD FEVER. 




|EARLY thirty years ago, in the April of 
1862, Victoria, British Columbia, was slowly 
recovering from what her inhabitants de- 
scribed as a serious " set back." 
From the position of a small Hudson Bay station 
she had suddenly risen in '68 to the importance of a 
city of 17,000 inhabitants, from which high estate she 
had fallen again with such rapidity, that in 1861 there 
were only 6000 left in her to mourn the golden days 
of the " Frazer river humbug." 

In '48 the gold fever broke out in California, and 
for ten years, in the words of an eye-witness, 60,000 
adventurers of every hue, language, and clime were 
drifting up and down the slopes of the Great Sierra, 
in search of gold, ready to rush this way or that at 
the first rumour of a fresh find. 

In '68 California's neighbour, British Columbia, took 
the fever. The cry of "Gold, gold!" was raised upon 
the Frazer, and the wharves of San Francisco groaned 
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beneath the burden of those who sought to take ship 
for this fresh Eldorado. 

In a year most of these pilgrims had returned from 
the new shrine, poorer by one year of their short lives, 
beaten back by the grim canyons of the Frazer river, 
or cheated of their reward by those late floods, which 
kept the golden sands hidden from their view. In '58 
and '69 the miner cursed Victoria as a city of hopes 
unfulfilled, and left her to dream on undisturbed of 
the greater days to come. 

She looked as if, on this April day of '62, her dreams 
were of the fairest. The air, saturated with spring 
sunshine, was almost too soft and sweet to be whole- 
some for man. There was a languor in it which dulled 
the appetite for work; merely to live was happiness 
enough; effort seemed folly, and if a man could have 
been found with energy enough to pray, he would 
have prayed only that no change might come to him, 
that the gleam of the blue waters of the straits and 
the diamond brightness of the distant snow -peaks 
might remain his for ever, balanced by the soft green 
of the island pine- woods: that the hollow drumming 
of the mating grouse and the song of the meadow 
lark, and the hum of waking nature might continue 
to caress his ear, while only the scent of the fresh-sawn 
lumber suggested to him that labour was the lot of man. 

And yet, in spite of this seeming dreaminess in 
nature, the old earth was busy fashioning new things 
out of the old, and the hearts of men all along the 
Pacific slope were waking and thrilling in answer to 
the new message of Mammon — "Gold! gold by the ton, 
to be had for the gathering in Cariboo!" The reports 
which had come down from Quesnel, of the fortunes 
made in '61 upon such creeks as Antler and Williams, 
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had restored heart to the Victorians, and even to those 
Califomian miners who still sojourned in their midst, 
so that quite half the people in the town, old residents 
as well as new-comers, were only waiting for the snows 
to melt, ere they rushed away to the mining district 
beyond the Bald Mountains. 

But the snows tarry long in the high places of 
British Columbia, and the days went on in spite of 
the men and their desire, and bread had to be earned 
even in such an Elysium as Vancouver Island, with 
all the gold which a man could want, as folks said, 
within a few weeks* march of them; so that hands 
and brains were busy, in spite of the temptations of 
Hope and the spring sunshine. Moreover, there were 
dull dogs even then in Victoria, who believed more 
in the virtue of steady toil than in gold-mining up at 
Cariboo. 

Thus it happened, then, that a big, yellow-headed 
axeman, and a ray of evening sunlight, looking in 
together through an open doorway upon Wharf Street, 
found a man within in his shirt sleeves, still busily 
engaged upon his daily task. 

"Hullo, Corbett, how goes it? Come right in and 
take a smoke." 

The voice, a cheery one with a genuine welcome in 
it, came from the inside of the house, and in answer 
the axeman heaved his great shoulder up from the 
door-post and loafed in. 

In every movement of this man there was a sugges- 
tion of healthy weariness, that most luxurious and 
delightful sensation which comes over him who has 
used his muscles throughout the day in some one of 
those outdoor forms of labour which earn an appetite, 
even if they do not gain a fortune. 
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As he stood in the little room looking quizzically at 
his friend's work, Ned Corbett, in his old blue shirt 
and overalls, with the axe lying across one bare brown 
forearm, might have served an artist as a model for 
Labour; but the artist into whose studio he had come 
had no need for such models. There was no money in 
painting such subjects, and Steve Chance painted for 
dollars, and for dollars only. Round the room at the 
height of a man's shoulder was stretched a long, long 
strip of muslin (not canvas, canvas would cost six bits 
a picture), and this strip had been sized and washed 
over with colour. When Corbett entered. Chance had 
just slapped on the la^t patch of this preliminary coat 
of paint, so that now there was nothing more to be 
done until the morrow. 

"Well, Steve, how many works of art have you 
knocked off to-day ?" asked Corbett. 

" Works of art be hanged!" replied his friend. 'Tve 
covered about twenty feet of muslin, and that at five 
dollars a picture isn't a bad day's work. What have 
you done?" 

" Let me see, I've cut down a tree or two and earned 
an appetite, and — oh, yes, a couple of dollars to satisfy 
the same. Isn't that enough?" 

"All depends upon the way you look at things. I call 
it fooling your time away." 

"And I call this work of yours awaste of talent worse, 
fifty times worse, than my waste of time. Look at that 
thing, for instance;" and Ned pointed to a large canvas, 
bright with all the colours of the rainbow. 

" That! Well, you needn't look as if the thing might 
bite, Ned. That is the new map of Ophir, a land brim- 
ming ' ophir' — forgive the joke — with coarse gold, and, 
what is more important, bonded by those immaculate 
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knights of the curbstone, Messrs. Dewd and Croick- 
shank." 

" An advertisement, is it ? Well, it is ugly enough 
even for that. How much lower do you mean to drag 
your hapless art, you vandal ? ' Auctioning pictures/ 
as you call it, is bad enough, but this is simple sign- 
painting!" 

"Well, and why not, if sign-painting pays? You 
take my advice, Ned; get the 'sugar' first, the feune 
will come at its leisure. Sign-painting is honest any- 
way, and more remunerative than felling trees, you 
bet" 

" That may be," replied the younger man, balancing 
his axe in his strong, hands, " and more intellectual, I 
suppose; but, by George, there's a pleasure in every 
ringing blow with the axe, and the scent of the fresh 
pine- wood is sweeter than the smell of your oil-paints." 

" Pot-paints, Ned, two bits a pot. We don't run to 
tube-paints in this outfit." 

"Well, pot-paints if you like; but even so you are 
not making a fortune. We can't always sell those 
panoramas of yours, you know, even at a dollar a 
foot." 

" That's your fault, Ned ; you've no eye for the latent 
merits of my pictures, and therefore make a shocking 
mess of the auctioneer's department. However, I am 
not wedded to my art. If lumbering and painting 
don't pay, what do you say to real estate?" and as he 
spoke, Chance put his " fixins" together and proceeded 
to lock up the studio for the night. 

"Real estate! Why, fifty per cent of the inhabitants 
of the Queen City are real estate agents professionally, 
and most of the others are amateurs. Be a little ori- 
ginal, outside your art anyway, old fellow. I don't 
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want anything to do with real estate, except in acre 
blocks beyond the city limits, and a jolly long way 
beyond at that!" 

''Is that so?" asked a mellow voice from behind the 
last speaker. " Then, my dear sir, Messr& Dewd and 
Cruickshank can fix you right away. What do you 
say to a little farm on the gorge, fairly swarming with 
game, and admirably suited for either stock raising or 
grain growing?" 

"Viticulture, market-gardening, or a gentleman's 
park! Better go the whole hog at once, Cruickshank," 
laughed Chance, turning round to greet the new-comer, 
a dark, stout man with an unlit cigar stuck in the 
comer of his mouth. 

" You must have your joke, Mr. Chance; but the farm 
is really a gem for all that, and with the certainty of 
a large advance in price this summer, a man could not 
do better than buy." 

" What, is the farm better than a claim in Ophir?" 
laughed Chance. 

"Ah, well, that is another matter!" said Cruickshank. 
" The farm is a gilt-edged investment. There is, of 
course, just a suspicion of speculation in all gold-mining 
operations, though I can't see where the risk is in such 
claims as those you mention. By the way, have you 
finished the map?" 

" Yes, here it is," replied the artist, producing a roll 
from under his arm, and partly opening it to show it 
to his questioner. "I call it rather a neat thing in 
sign-boards, don't you? I know I've used up all my 
brightest colours upon it." 

"Yes, it will do; and though I don't suppose Williams 
Creek is quite that colour," laughed Cruickshank, " I 
am happy to say that our reports are not over-coloured, 
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even if our map is. Do you know the Duke of Kent, 
Mr. Corbett?" 

" No. Who is the Duke of Kent ? I'd no idea that 
we had any aristocrats out here." 

" Oh, the duke's is only a fancy title; most titles are 
that way in the far west." 

" My sentiments exactly, Colonel Cruickshank," re- 
plied Corbett; and anyone inclined to quarrel with him 
might have thought that Corbett dwelt just a thought 
too long upon the " colonel." 

But Cruickshank was not inclined to quarrel with a 
man who stood six feet two, and girthed probably forty 
inches round the chest, and who was reported, more- 
over, to be master of quite a snug little sum in good 
English gold. 

"The Duke of Kent has a claim alongside those 
which we bonded last fall, and he tells me that he has 
already refused a hundred thousand dollars for a half 
share in it." 

"A hundred thousand dollars for a half share! 
Great Caesar's ghost, why, you could buy half Victoria 
for the money!" cried Chance. 

" Well, not quite, but a good deal of it, and yet I've 
no doubt but that we have quite as rich claims amongst 
those we offer for sale. How can it be otherwise? 
They lie side by side on the same stream." 

" Have you seen any of these claims yourself, colo- 
nel?" asked Corbett. 

" Every one of them, my good sir. My clients are 
for the most part my own countrymen, and you may 
bet that I won't let them be done by any beastly Yank." 

" Civil to you, Steve," laughed Corbett. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Chance, but there are Ame- 
ricans and Americans; and you can understand that a 
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man who has spent the best years of his life wearing 
the Queen's uniform feels hotly about some of the 
frauds practised upon tender-feet by Calif omian bilks/' 

"Why, certainly; don't apologize. I suppose there 
are a few honest men and a good many rogues in every 
nation. Did you say you had seen the claims yourself ? 
I thought you were in Victoria in the falL 

"No; Dewd and I were up together. I came down 
and he stayed there. There is big money in them. 
Change your minds, gentlemen, and give up art for 
gold-mining." 

"No, thanks; I think not," replied Corbett. 

"No! Well, you know best. Good-day to you. You 
won't take a dnnk, will you?" 

" No, I won't spoil my appetite even for a cock-tail." 

"So long, then!" and with a flourish of his gold- 
headed cane, which was meant to represent a military 
salute, the somewhat florid warrior dived through a 
swing-door, over which was written in letters of gold, 
"The Fashion Bar." 

"Say, Corbett," remarked Chance as Cruickshank 
disappeared, "don't you make yourself so deuced 
disagreeable to my best customers. Cruickshank's 
orders keep our firm in bread and cheese, and I can 
see you want to kick the fellow all the time he is in 
your company." 

"All right, old chap; but I didn't say anything rude, 
did I? If he would only drop the ' British army ' and 
' we English ' I wouldn't even want to be rude. What 
the deuce does he care whether he gets his dollars 
from a Britisher or a Tank?" 

"Not much, you bet! But here we are. Hullo, 
Phon, have you got the muck-a-muck ready?" 

" You bet you! Soup all ready. Muck-a-muck heap 

(796) 
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good to-day you see;" and laughing and chattering 
Phon dived into the tent, and rattled about the tin 
plates and clucked, as if he were calling chickens to 
be fed. 

Phon was a character in his way, and a good one at 
that; a little wizen, yellow body, with an especially 
long pig-tail coiled up on his head like a turban; eyes 
and tongue which were in perpetual motion, and a 
great affection for the two white men, who treated him 
with the familiarity of old friendship. 

" What are you in such a deuce of a hurry for to- 
night, Phon?" asked Corbett a little later, when the 
Chinaman rushed in to take away the remains of 
dinner. 

"S'pose I tell you, you no let me go?" replied the 
fellow, half interrogatively. 

" Go! of course I'll let you go. I couldn't help my- 
self, I suppose. Where are you going to — the hee-hee 
house?" 

" No, no. Hee-hee house no good. No makee money 
there. Pay all the time. Me go gamble." 

"Gamble, you idiot! What, and lose all your pay 
for a month?" 

" * Halo ' (anglice not) lose. Debbil come to me last 
night; debbil say, 'Phon, you go gamble, you win one 
hundred dollars.' I go win, you see." 

" Please yourself. You'll see as much of that hundred 
dollars as you did of the devil. Who's that calling?" 

Phon went out of the tent for a moment and then 
returned, and holding up the tent flap for someone to 
enter, said: 

" Colonel Cruickshank want to see you. Me go now ? " 

"All right! go to blazes, only don't expect us to pay 
you any more wages if you lose. Come in, colonel." 

A (795) B 
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"Won't you come out iuBtead, Mr. Corbett? It's 
better lying on the grass outside than in to-night." 

" Guess he is right, Ned. Come along, you lazy old 
beggar!" cried Chance. And the three men in another 
minute were all lying prone on a blanket by the 
embers of a camp-fire, smoking their pipes and chatting 
lazily. 

Corbett's tent — ^a marvel of London make, convertible 
into anything from a Turkish bath to a suit of clothes, 
and having every merit except the essential one of 
portability — stood upon the very edge of the encamp- 
ment, commanding a view of the sea and the Olympic 
Range on the farther shore. 

The encampment itself was a kind of annexe of the 
town of Victoria, standing where James Bay suburb 
now stands, although what is to-day covered with 
villas and threatened by an extension of the electric 
tramway was in '62 a place of willows and wild rose- 
bushes. 

Here lived part of the floating population of Vic- 
toria, miners en route to Cariboo, remittance-men 
sent away from home to go to the dogs out of sight of 
their aflectionate relatives, and a good many other noisy 
good-fellows who liked to live in their shirt sleeves in 
the open air. 

Corbett and Chance were the aristocrats of this 
quarter, thanks to the magnificence of their abode and 
the general " tonyness " of their outfit. In their own 
hearts they knew that they were victims to their out- 
fitter — that they were living where they were instead 
of in a house merely out of regard for their tent, and 
for those mysterious camp appliances which all fitted 
into one another like Chinese puzzles. 

That was where the shoe pinched. In a moment of 
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pride they had pitched their tent (according to written 
instructions) and unpacked their " kitchen outfits," and 
they had never been able to re'paxik them. 

It was all very well to advertise the things as pack- 
ing compactly into a case two feet by one foot six 
inches, but it required an expert to pack them; and 
so, unless they were minded to abandon their " fixings," 
they had to stay by them. Therefore they stayed, and 
said they preferred the open air, even when it rained, 
as it sometimes does even on Vancouver Island. 

Later on they learnt better, and were consoled for 
their losses by the sight of the hundred and one " in- 
dispensable requisites of a camp life" cast away by 
weary pilgrims all along the Frazer river road. It is 
a pity that the gentlemen who sell camp outfits cannot 
be compelled to pass one year in prospecting before 
they enter upon their trade. 

But an April evening by the Straits of Fuca, with a 
freshly-lit pipe between your teeth, will put you in 
charity even with a London outfitter. The warm air 
was full of the scent of the sea and the sweet smoke 
of the camp-fires, while the chorus of the bull-frogs 
sounded like nature's protest against the advent of man. 

As the darkness grew the forest seemed to close in 
round the intruding houses, and for a while even the 
estate agent was silent, oppressed by the majesty of 
night and nature. 

It was Corbett who broke the silence at last. 

" Do you know that long, blue valley, Steve — you 
can hardly see it now, — ^the one that goes winding 
away back into the mountains from the gate of the 
Angels?" 

Steve nodded. He was too lazy to answer. 

" That valley is my worst tempter. I know I ough* 
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to settle here and work: keep a store and grow up 
with the country; but I can't do it. That valley 
haunts me with longings to follow it through the 
blue mists to— " 

" To the place where the gold comes from — eh, Ned ? 
To the place where it lies in lumps still, not worn into 
dust by its long journey down stream from the heart 
of its parent mountain. Old Sobersides, you have been 
reading your Colonist too much lately." 

Ned smiled, and knocking the ashes out of his pipe, 
began to refill it. 

"How much of all these yams about gold up at 
Antler and Williams Creek do you believe, colonel?" 
he asked, turning to Cruickshank. "Do you reaUy 
think anyone ever took out fifty ounces in a day with 
a rocker?" 

" I know it, my good sir. I have seen it. When 
Antler was found in 1860 the bed-rock was paved 
with gold, and you could not wash a shovelful of dirt 
that had not from five to fifty dollars' worth of dust 
in it." 

" Oh, there's gold up in Cariboo, Ned, but it wants 
finding. You've only got to go into the saloons to 
know that there is plenty of dust for the lucky ones. 
Fellows pay with pinches of dust for liquors whose 
names they did not know a year ago." 

" Paid, you mean, Chance," corrected Cruickshank. 
" They are all pretty near stone-broke by now. But 
are you longing to go and bail up gold in your silk 
hat, Mr. Corbett?" 

" I am longing to be doing something new, colonel. 
I've taken the prevalent fever, I think, and want to 
make one in this scrimmage. I can't sit still and see 
band after band of hard-fists going north any longer. 
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Town life may be more profitable, perhaps, but I want 
to be with the men." 

"Bully for you, Ned! English solidity of intellect 
for ever! Why, you villain, you're as bad a gambler 
as Yankee Chance." 

"Worse, I expect, Mr. Chance," remarked Cruick-* 
shank, eyeing the two young men critically. "You 
would play to win, he would play for the mere fun of 
playmg." 

"Which would give me the advantage," retorted 
Corbett; "because in* that case I should stop when I 
was tired of the game." 

" Never mind the argument," broke in Chance ; "gam- 
bler or no gambler, if you go I go. I'm sick of that 
picture of the pines and the waterfall, anyway." 

" So is Victoria. *Bloomin' red clothes'-props and a 
mill-race,' one chap called the last copy I tried to sell," 
muttered Corbett. 

" Well, why not buy' a couple of those claims of 
mine?" suggested Cruickshank. "I always like to do 
a fellow-countryman a good turn, and it would really 
be a genuine pleasure to me to put you two into a 
good thing." 

"How many have you left, Colonel Cruickshank?" 
He could not help it for the life of him, but the moment 
Cruickshank became more than ordinarily affectionate 
and open-hearted Corbett put on the colonel, and, as 
it were, came on guard. He was angry with himself 
directly afterwards for doing so, but he could no more 
help it than a man can help pulling himself together 
when he hears the warning of the rattlesnake. 

"Only three, Mr. Corbett; and I doubt whether I can 
hold those till to-morrow morning. I am to meet a 
man in town at nine about them." 
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" What do you want for the three?" 

"As a mere matter of curiosity?" put in Chance. 

" Well, let me see. They are * 100-foot' claims, right 
alongside the places where the big hauls were made 
last year; but they are the last, and as you are an 
Englishman and a friend — " 

" Oh, please be good enough to treat this as a purely 
business matter," ejaculated Corbett, blushing up to the 
temples, whilst anyone looking at Cruickshank might 
for the moment have thought that his speech had had 
exactly the effect he intended it to have. 

'' Well, say two thousand dollars apiece; that is cheap 
and fair." 

" Two thousand dollars apiece ! What a chap you 
are to chaff, Cruickshank!" cried Chance, breaking in. 
"Do you take us for millionaires?" 

" In embryo if you buy my shares, certainly, my dear 
Sir. 

"Perhaps. But look here, say a thousand dollars 
apiece, half cash, and half when we make our pile." 

"Can't do it; but 111 knock off a hundred dollars 
from each claim, as we are friends." 

" The market value is two thousand dollars, you say. 
Colonel Cruickshank (my dear Chance, do leave this 
to me), and you have yourself inspected these claims?" 

"Certainly." 

"And they are good workable claims, adjoining those 
you spoke of?" 

"Undoubtedly, that gives them their principal 
value." 

" Very well then, I'll buy the three. Here is a hundred 
dollars to bind our bargain. We'll settle the rest to- 
morrow. Now, let me give you a drink." 

" Thank you. Are the claims to stand in your name ^ " 
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" In Chance's, Phon's, and mine. How will that do, 
Steve?" 

"Settle it your own way; if you have gone crazy 
I suppose I must humour you. But there is a good deal 
owing to our firm from yours, colonel, isn't there?" 

" Of course. That can be set off against a part of the 
sum due as payment for the claims. Good-night, Mr. 
Corbett. Thank you for the confidence you show in 
me. Treat a gentleman like a gentleman, and an honest 
man like an honest man, say I." 

"And a thief or a business man like a thief or a 
business man," muttered Chance, as Cruickshank walked 
away. " Oh, Ned, Ned! What a lot nature wasted on 
your muscles which she had much better have put into 
your head!" 



CHAPTER II. 
A "gilt-edged" speculation. 

NED, were you drunk last night, or am I dream- 
ing?" asked Chance next morning, as the two 
sat over their breakfast, while the canoes of the early 
Indian fishers stole out along the edges of the great 
kelp beds. 

It was a lovely scene upon which Corbett's tent 
looked out, but Chance at the moment had no eyes for 
the blue water, or the glories of the snow range beyond, 
all he could think of was " three claims at two thou- 
sand dollars apiece." 

" Neither, that I am aware of, Steve. You eat as if 
you had all your faculties about you, and I've no head 
ache." 
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" Then you did not buy three claims from CSruick 
shank at two thousand dollars apiece?" 

"Yes, I did; and why not?" 

'Where is the money to come from?' 

" 1*11 see to that," replied Corbett. " I am quite aware 
that six thousand dollars is twelve hundred pounds; 
but if you don't want to take a share in my specula- 
tion, I propose to invest that much of my capital in the 
venture, and even if I lose it all I shall still have some- 
thing left, besides my muscles, thank God. You two, 
Phon and yourself, can work for me on wages if you 
like, or well make some other arrangement to keep the 
party together." 

For a minute or two Chance said nothing, and then 
be began laughing quietly to himself. 

"Say, Ned, you took scarlatina pretty bad when 
you were a kiddy, didn't you?" 

"I don't remember, old chap. Why do you ask?" 

"And whooping-cough, and measles, and chicken-pox, 
and now its gold fever, and my stars isn't it a virulent 
attack?" and Chance broke out laughing afresh. 

" I don't see," began Corbett, growing rather red in 
the face. 

" Oh, no; you don't see what all this has to do with 
me," interrupted Chance, "and it's infernal impertinence 
on my part to criticise your actions, and if I wasn't so 
small you would very likely punch my head. I know 
all that. But, you see, we two are partners, and I am 
not going to dissolve partnership because I think you 
are taking bigger risks than you ought to. If you put 
up three thousand dollars I will put up as much, and 
part of it can come out of the money owing to the firm." 

"But why do this if you think the risk too big?" 
asked Corbett 
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"Why ask questions, Ned? I feel like taking the 
risk; I am a Yankee, and therefore a natural gambler. 
You of course are not, are you? And then it's spring- 
time, and from twenty-three to the other end of 
threescore years and ten is a long, long time; and even 
if we ' bust,* there'll be lots of time to build again. So 
we will go halves, the third claim to be held in Phon's 
name, and Phon to work on wages." 

'''Let us have old Phon in. Phon! Phon!" shouted 
Corbett. 

The Chinaman, who was cleaning the tin plates by 
a creek hard by, came slowly towards them. 

"Well, Phon, did you lose all your dollars last night?" 
asked his master. 

" Me tell you debbil say me win— debbil know, you 
bet," replied Phon coolly. 

"And did you win?" 

"Me win a hundred dollars — ^look!" and the little 
man held out a roll of dirty notes, amounting to some- 
thing more than the sum named. 

" You were in luck, Phon. 'Spose I were you, I no 
go gamble any more," remarked Corbett, dropping into 
that pigeon English, which people seem to think best 
adapted to the comprehension of the Chinaman. 

" Oh yes, you go gamble too. Debbils bodder me very 
bad last night. They say you go gamble. Chance he 
go gamble, Phon he go gamble too. All go gamble to- 
gedder. And then debbil he show me gold, gold, — so 
much gold me no able to carry it. Where you goin' 
now?" 

" I guess your friends, the devils, might have told 
you that too," remarked Chance. "Don't you know?" 

" No, me no savey. You tell me." 

' Corbett and myself are going up to Cariboo min- 
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ing, and if you like you can come as cook, or you can 
come and work on wages in our claims. How would 
you like that?" 

"Me come, all-lite me come; only you give me one 
little share in the claims — you let me put in one hun- 
dred dollars I win last night." 

" Better keep what you've got and not gamble any 
more," replied Corbett kindly. 

"Halo! Halo keep him. 'Spose you not sell me 
share I go gamble again to-night." 

" Better let him have his way, Ned. Let the whole 
crowd go in together, ' sink or swim.' " 

" Very well, Phon, then you will come." 

" You bet you, Misser Corbett. Who you 'spose cook 
for you 'spose I no come?" And having proposed this 
final conundrum, Phon retired again to his kitchen. 

"Rum, the way in which he seemed to know all 
about our movements, Ned," remarked Chance, when 
the Chinaman had done. 

" Oh, he overheard what we said last night, or at 
breakfast this morning," replied Corbett. 

" He wasn't here last night, and he was down by the 
stream whilst we were at breakfast." 

"All right, old man, perhaps his 'debbil' told him. 
It doesn't much matter anyway. Did you see this 
piece in the Colonist ?" 

"About us? No. Read it out." 

"'We understand that Colonel Cruickshank, the 
Napoleon of Victorian finance, the mammoth hustler 
of the Pacific coast, has determined to conduct those 
gentlemen who have bought his bonded claims to the 
fortunes which await them. This additional proof of 
the colonel's belief in the property which he offers for 
sale should ensure a keen competition for the one 
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claim still left upon his hands, which we understand 
will be raffled for this afternoon at 4 p.m. at Smith's 
saloon. Tickets, ten dollars each. We are informed 
that amongst the purchasers of claims in the Cruick- 
shank reserve are an English gentleman largely in- 
terested in the lumber business, and an American artist 
rapidly rising into public notice.' " 

"What cheer, my lumber king!" laughed Chance as 
Corbett laid down the paper. " These journalists are 
wonderful fellows, but I suspect most of that paragraph 
was inspired and paid for by the ' mammoth hustler.' 
By the way, if it is true that he means to personally 
conduct a party to Williams Creek, it does really look 
as if he had some belief in the claims." 

"Yes, IF he means to; but I expect that is simply 
to draw people to his raffle this afternoon." 

"Probably; but if he were to go up to Williams 
Creek we might as well go up with him. You see, he 
has travelled along the trail before." 

" Well, ril see about that, and make any arrange- 
ments I can for getting up to Cariboo, if you will try 
to get our accounts settled up, Steve. I'm no good at 
figures, as you know." 

"That's what!" replied Chance laconically; and the 
two young men got upon their legs and prepared to 
start on their day's business. 

It will be as well here to enter upon a short explana- 
tion of the law as it then stood in British Columbia 
with regard to the bonding of claims. Experience 
had shown that in the upper country, early winters 
and late springs, with their natural accompaniment of 
deep snows, made mining impossible for about half the 
year. In consequence of this a law had been passed 
enabling miners to " bond " claims taken up late in the 
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fall until the next spring. Upon claims so bonded it 
was not necessary to do any work until the 1st of June 
of the ensuing year, so that from November to June 
the claims lay safe under the wing of the law; but 
should their owners neglect to put in an appearance or 
fail to commence work upon the 1st of June, they for- 
feited all right to the claims, which could then be 
"jumped " or seized upon by the first comer. 

It was under this law that Corbett and Chance had 
bought, so that it was imperatively necessary that they 
should reach their claims by the 1st of June; and although 
there was still ample time in which to make the journey, 
there was no time to waste. The Cariboo migration 
had already begun, and every day saw fresh bands 
of hard-fists leave Victoria for the mines. Already 
the gamblers had gone, the whisky trains and other 
pack trains had started, and the drain upon the stock 
of full-grown manhood in Victoria was easily notice- 
able. It was no vain boast which the miners made 
that the men of Cariboo were the pick of the men of 
their day. Physically, at any rate, it would have been 
hard indeed to find a body of men tougher in fibre 
and more recklessly indifierent to hardships than the 
pioneers who pushed their way through the Frazer 
valley to the gold-fields beyond. In that crowd there 
was no room for the stripling or the old man. The race 
for gold upon the Frazer was one in which only strong 
men of full age could live even for the first lap. 

And this was the crowd which Corbett and Chance 
sought to join. To some men the mere idea of a railway 
journey, entered upon without due consideration and 
ample forethought, is fraught with terrors. Luckily 
neither Corbett nor Chance were men of this sort. 
Chance was a Yankee to the tips of his fingers, and 
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had therefore no idea of distance or fear of travel. 
The world was nearly big enough for him, and he 
eared just as little about " crossing the herring-pond " 
as he did about embarking on a ride in a 'bus. As for 
Corbett, nature had made him a nomad — one of those 
strangely restless .beings, who, having a lovely home, 
and knowing it to be lovely, still long for constant 
change, and circle the world with tireless feet, only to 
bring home the report that " after all England is the 
only place fit for a fellow to live in." The odd part of 
it all is, that that being their conviction, most of these 
wanderers contrive to live out of England for three 
parts of their lives. 

It was no wonder, then, that when Corbett and 
Chance met again at dusk everything had been, as 
Chance said, " fixed right away." 

" It s a true bill about Cruickshank, old man," 
Corbett said. " And if you can get the bills paid and 
our kit packed he wants us to start with him on the 
Umatill'a for Westminster the day after to-morrow." 

" I don't know about getting the bills paid," replied 
Chance. "A good many fellows who owe us money 
appear to have gone before to Cariboo, but I reckon 
we must look upon that as the opening of an account 
to our credit in the new country." 

" Not much of an account to draw upon; but I sup- 
pose it can't be helped. I believe, though, that to do 
the thing properly we ought both to get stone-broke 
before starting," remarked Corbett. 

"That will come later. Hullo, Cruickshank! what 
is in the wind now?" cried Steve, turning to the new- 
comer. 

" Gold, gold, nothing but gold, Chance. But I say, 
gentlemen, are those your packs?" asked the colonel, 
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pointing to two small mountains of luggage which 
nearly filled the interior of the teni 

"Yes. That is Chance's pack, and this is mine. 
There will be a sort of joint-stock pack made up 
to-morrow of the kitchen stuff and the tent. And 
I think that will be all." 

"And you think that will be all, Mr. Corbett?" 
repeated Cruickshank. "You are a strong man; can 
you lift that pack?" and h^ pointed to the biggest of 
the two. 

" Oh yes, easily; carry it a mile if necessary," replied 
Corbett, swinging the great bundle up on to his 
shoulders. 

"You are a stout fellow," admitted Cruickshank 
admiringly; "but hcusn't it occurred to you that you 
may have to carry all you want for a good many 
miles? And even if you can do that, who is to carry 
the joint-stock pack? Not Phon, surely?" 

"Well, but won't there be any pack ponies?" asked 
Corbett. 

"For hire on the road, do you mean? Certainly 
not." 

" All right, then," replied Corbett, after a minute or 
two spent in solemnly and somewhat sadly contem- 
plating all the neatly-packed camp equipage. " I can 
do with two blankets and a tin pannikin if it comes 
to that. Can't you, Steve?" 

"A tin pannikin and blanket goes," answered 
Chance. " To blazes with all English outfits anyway!" 

"Well, I don't know about that," put in Cruick- 
shank, who seemed hardly as well pleased at his com- 
rade's readiness to forswear comfort as might have 
been expected. " I thought that you fellows might like 
to take a few comforts along with you, so I had men- 
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tally arranged a way in which we might combine 
pleasure with profit." 

" Pleasure with profit by all means, my boy. Unfold 
your scheme, colonel; we are with you," cried Chance. 

"Well, stores are terribly high up in Cariboo. 
Whisky is about the only thing these packers think of 
packing up to the mines, and if you fellows had the 
coin I could easUy buy a little train of cayuses down 
at Westminster pretty cheap, and load them up with 
stufi* which would pay you cent per cent, and between 
us the management of a little train like that would be 
a mere nothing." 

*' How about packing? You cain't throw a diamond 
hitch by instinct," remarked Chance, who knew a little 
from hearsay of the lif ^ of the road. 

" Oh, I can throw the hitch, and so I guess can your 
heathen, and we'll deuced soon teach both of you to 
take the on-side if you are wanted to." 

" How much would such a train cost?" 

" The ponies ought not to cost more than fifty dollars 
apiece; as to the stores, of course it depends upon what 
you choose to take. The ponies will carry about two 
hundred pounds apiece, if they are good ones." 

" What do you say to it, Steve?" asked Ned. 

" Seems a good business," replied Chance, " and we 
may as well put our last dollars into a pack-train as 
leave them in the bank or chuck them into the Frazer, 
A pack-train goes." 

And so it was settled that the two friends should 
invest the balance of their funds in a pack-train and 
stores for Cariboo. The venture looked a promising 
one, with no possibility of failure or loss, and even if 
things went wrong the boys would only be stone-broke; 
and who cares whether he is stone-broke or not at 
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twenty-three, in a new country with no one dependent 
upon him ? 

It was only eighteen months before that Edward 
Corbett had left home, a home in which it was part of 
the duty of about five different human beings to see 
that Master Edward wanted for nothing. At about 
the same time one of the finest houses in New York 
would have been disturbed to its very foundations if 
it were suspected that Mr. Steve Chance wanted for 
any of the luxuries of the nineteenth century, and 
yet here were Steve Chance and Ned Corbett, their 
last dollar invested in a doubtful venture, their razors 
abandoned, their toilet necessaries reduced to one cake 
of soap and a towel between two (Cruickshank con- 
demned the habit of washing altogether upon the road), 
and their whole stock of household goods reduced to 
two light packs, to be carried mile after mile upon 
their own strong shoulders. There was daily labour 
ahead of them such as a criminal would hardly have 
earned for punishment at home, there was a certainty 
before them of bad food, restless nights, thirst, hunger, 
and utter discomfort, and yet this life was of their own 
choosing, and a smile hovered round the lips of each 
of them as the pipes dropped out of their mouths and 
they turned over to sleep. 

As for "gold," the prize which both of them ap- 
peared to be making all these sacrifices for, neither of 
the boys, oddly enough, had thought of it that night. 
With Phon it was different, but then he was a celes- 
tial. He played for the stakes. Both the whites played, 
though in different ways, for the fun of the game. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A LITTLE GAME OF POKER. 

WELL, Ned, how do our fellow-passengers strike 
you ? This is a pretty hard crowd, isn't it ?" asked 
Chance, as his eyes wandered over the mob of men of 
every nationality, who were jostling one another on 
board the steamer UTnatUla, ten minutes after she 
had left Victoria for New Westminster. 

" Yes, they look pretty tough, most of them," assented 
Corbett; "but a three- weeks' beard, a patch in the seat 
of your pants, and a coat of sun-tan, will bring you 
down to the same level, Steve. Civilized man reverts 
naturally to barbarism as soon as he escapes from the 
tailor and the hair-dresser." 

"That's what, sonny! And I believe the only dif- 
ference between a white man and a siwash, is that one 
has had more sun and less soap than the other." 

" Oh, hang it, no! I draw the line there," cried Cor- 
bett. "But look, there go the gamblers already;" and 
Ned pointed to a little group which had gathered to- 
gether aft, the leading spirit amongst them appearing 
to be a dark, overdressed person, who was inviting 
everybody at the top of his voice to " Chip in and take 
a drink." 

"They don't mean to lose much time, do they?" re- 
marked Chance. "And, by the way, do you see that the 
'mammoth hustler,' our own colonel, is among them?" 

" And seems to know every rascal in the gang," mut- 
tered Corbett. 

"Come and look on, Ned, and don't growl. You 

(706) 
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don't expect a real-estate agent to be a saint, do you?" 
remonstrated Chance. 

" Not I. I don't care a cent for cards. You go if 
you like. Ill just loaf and look at the scenery." 

" As you please. I don't take much stock in scenery 
unless I have painted it myself, and even that sours on 
me sometimes;" and with this frank and quaintly ex- 
pressed confession, Steve Chance turned and pushed 
his way through the crowd to a place behind Cruick- 
shank, who welcomed him eflFusively, and introduced 
him to his friends. 

Ned saw the artist gulp down what looked like a 
doctor's prescription, and light up a huge black cigar, 
and then turning his back upon the noisy expectorating 
crowd, he leant upon the bulwarks and forgot all 
about it. 

Before his eyes stretched a vast field of blue water; 
blue water without a ripple upon it, save such as the 
steamer made, or the diving " cultus " duck, which the 
boat almost ran down, before the bird woke and saw 
its danger. Here and there on this blue field were 
groups of islands, wooded to the water's edge, and in- 
habited only by the breeding ducks and a few deer. 
As yet no one owned these islands, and, except for an 
occasional fishing Indian, no one had ever set foot on 
most of them. Everything spoke of rest and dreamful 
ease. What birds there were, were silent and asleep, 
rocked only in their slumbers by the swell from the 
passing boat, or else following in her wake on gliding 
wings which scarcely seemed to stir. There was no 
wind to fret the sea, or stir an idle sail. Nature 
was asleep in the spring sunlight, her calm con- 
trasting strangely with the noise, and passion, and 
unrest on board the tiny boat which was puffing 
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and churning its way through the still waters of the 
straits. 

As for Ned, his ears were as deaf to the oaths and 
noise behind him as his eyes were blind to the calm 
beauty beneath them. His eyes were wide open, but 
his mind was not looking through them. As a matter 
of fact Ned Corbett, the real Ned Corbett, was just 
then day-dreaming somewhere on the banks of the 
Severn. 

" Can you spare me a light, sir?" 

This was the first sound that broke in upon his 
dreams, and Ned felt instinctively in his waistcoat 
pocket, and handed the intruder the matches which he 
found there. 

" Thank you. I was fairly clemmed for a smoke." 

''Clemmed" for a smoke! It was odd, but the dialect 
was the dialect of Ned's dream still, and as he looked 
at the speaker, a broad burly fellow, who evidently had 
made up his mind to have a chat, a pouch of tobacco 
was thrust out to him with the words: "Won't you take 
a fill yourself. It's pretty good baccy, and it ought to 
be. I had it sent to me all the way from the Wyle 
Cop." 

" The Wyle Cop !" ejaculated Ned. " I thought there 
was only one Wyle Cop. Where do you come from, 
then?" 

The stranger's face broadened into an honest grin. 

"What part do I come from? Surely you ought to 
guess. Dunno yo' know a Shropshire mon, when yo' 
seei^ un?" he added, dropping into his native dialect, 
and holding out to Corbett a hand too broad to get a 
good grip of, and as hard as gun-metaL 

Ned took the profiered hand eagerly. The sound 
of the home dialect stirred every chord in bis heart. 
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"How did you know I was Shropshire?" he asked, 
laughing. 

"How did I know? Well, I heard your friend call 
you Corbett, and that and your yellow head and blue 
eyes were enough for me. But say," he continued, re- 
suming the Yankee twang which he had acquired in 
many a western mining camp, "if that young man 
over there is any account to you, you'd better go and 
see after him. They'll skin him clean in another half 
hour unless he owns the Bank of England." 

Corbett's eyes involuntarily followed those of his 
newly-found friend, and he stai'ted as they rested upon 
Steve Chance, who now sat nervously chewing at the 
end of an unlit cigar in the middle of the poker players. 

"Your friend ain't a bad player, but he ain't old 
enough for that crowd," remarked Roberts; and so 
saying he pushed a way for himself and his brother 
Salopian through the crowd to the ba.ck of Chance's 
chair. 

Except for the addition of Chance, and another 
youngish man who appeared to be at least half-drunk, 
the party of poker players was the same which sat 
down to play when the Umatilla left the Victoria 
wharf. 

Cruickshank faced Chance, and the same noisy dark 
fellow, who had been anxious to assuage everyone's 
thirst in the morning, appeared to be still ready to 
stand drinks and cigars. But the little crowd was 
quieter than it had been in the morning. The players 
had settled down to business. 

"How deuced like Cruickshank that fellow is!" 
whispered Corbett to Roberts. 

"Which?" answered his friend. "There are two 
Cruickshanks playing — Dan and Bub." 
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"But is the colonel any relation to the other?" 

"I do not know which you call the colonel: never 
heard him called by that name before; but that's Bub" 
(pointing to the ringleader of the party), " and that's 
Dan" (pointing to the colonel). "Some say they are 
brothers, some say they are cousins. Anyway, I know 
one is a scoundrel." 

" The deuce you do. Which of them?" But his in- 
quiries were cut short and his attention diverted by 
the action of a new-comer, who just then pushed past 
him with a curt, " 'Scuse me, sir." 

" Let him through," whispered Roberts. " I tipped 
him the wink, and if you let him alone he'll fix them." 

Ned was mystified, but did as he was bid. Indeed 
it was too late to attempt to do otherwise, for the last- 
joined in that little crowd, a withered gray man, whose 
features looked as if they had been hardened by a 
hundred years of rough usage, had quietly forced his 
way to the front until he had reached a seat at Steve 
Chance's elbow. It was noticeable that though the 
crowd was by no means tolerant of others who tried 
to usurp a front place amongst them, it gave way by 
common consent to the new-comer, who was moreover 
specially honoured with a nod and a smile from each 
of the Cruickshanks. 

Steve only seemed inclined to resent the old man's 
familiarity, and for any effect it had he might as well 
have hidden his resentment. 

" Pretty new to this coast, ain't you, sir?" remarked 
Mr, Rampike, after he had watched the game in silence 
for some minutes. 

"Yes, I've only been out from the East a year," 
replied Steve shortly, as he examined his hand. 

"Bin losing quite a bit, haven't you?" persisted his 
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tormentor. Steve growled out that he had lost " some/* 
and turned his back on old Bampike with an emphatic 
rudeness which would have silenced most men. 

"'Scuse me, sir, one moment," remarked Rampike 
utterly unabashed, and half rising to inspect Steve's 
hand over his shoulder. 

A glance seemed to satisfy him. 

" Who cut those cards?" he sung out 

"Dan Cruickshank," answered a voice from the 
crowd. 

" Who dole those cards?" he persisted. 

" Bub Cruickshank," replied the voice. 

"Then, young man, you pass;" and without stirring 
a muscle of his face he coolly took from the astounded 
Steve four queens, and threw them upon the table. 

For a moment Steve sat open-mouthed, utterly as- 
tounded by his adviser's impudence, and when he tried 
to rise and give vent to his feelings, Corbett's heavy 
hand was on his shoulder aoid kept him down. 

Meanwhile an angry growl rose from the gamblers, 
but it was drowned at once in the laugh of the crowd, 
as without a sign of feeling of any kind, or a single 
comment, old Rampike slowly pulled from a pocket 
under his coat-tails an old, strangely-fashioned six- 
shooter, which he began to overhaul in the casual dis- 
trait manner of one who takes a mild interest in some 
weapon of a remote antiquity. 

One by one, as the old hard-fist played with his ugly 
toy, those who objected to his intervention found that 
they had business elsewhere, so that when at last he 
let down the hammer, and replaced his "gun" under 
his coat-tails, Steve and the two Shropshiremen alone 
remained near him. Glancing round for a moment, 
the old man came as near smiling as a man could with 
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features such as his, and then recovering himself he 
turned to Steve and remarked: 

"This ain't no concern of mine, mister, but my 
pardner there, Roberts, I guess he takes some stock in 
you and he called me, so you'll 'sense my interfering, 
but ef you should happen to play agen with California 
bilks, you mout sometimes go your pile on a poor 
hand, but pass four aces, quicker nor lightning, if Bub 
Cruickshank deals 'em," with which piece of advice 
the old man retired again into his shell, becoming, as 
far as one could judge, an absolutely silent machine 
for the chewing of tobacco. 

Chance, now that he had had time to pull himself 
together, would gladly have had a talk with his ally; 
but old Rampike would have none of him, and Corbett, 
in obedience to a sign from Roberts, put his arm 
through his friend's and carried him off to another 
part of the ship. 

" Let the old man alone," remarked Roberts, ''talking 
isn't in his line. That is my share of the business. 
I sing and he fiddles." 

"All right, as you please; but I say, Mr. Roberts," 
said Chance, " what in thunder did your partner mean 
by making me throw down four queens?" 

" Mean! why, that Bub Cruickshank had four kings 
or better. You don't suppose that those chaps are here 
for their health, do you?" 

"Here for their health?" 

" Well, you don't suppose that they have come all 
the way to British Columbia to play poker on the 
square?" 

"Then who aretheCruickshanks?"demanded Chance. 

" That is more than I know. Bub Cruickshank is 
just about as low-down a gambler as there is on the 
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coast; not a chap who pays up and stands drinks when 
he is bust, like the count and that lot/' 

"And is the colonel his brother?" 

" Some say he is, some say he isn't. But I never knew 
him regularly on the gambling racket before, though 
he won a pile of money up at Williams Creek last f alL 

" Then you have been in Cariboo," Corbett remarked. 

"In Cariboo? Rather! I was there when Williams 
Creek was found, and for all that had to sing my way 
out with a splinter in my hand, and not a nickel in my 
pocket." 

" How do you mean ' sing your way out?' " 

" I mean just what I say. My hand went back on 
me and swelled, so that I couldn't work, and I just had 
to sing for my grub as I went along. Old Bampike 
had a fiddle and used to play, and I used to make up 
the songs and sing 'em. Perhaps you've heard the 
* Old pack mule.' It's a great favourite at the mines: 

'^ Ted staked and lost the usual way^ 
But his loss he took quite oOOl; 
He ^as Dear the mines, and he'd start next day 
Eidiug on his old pack mOle.'' 

" Riding, riding, riding on his old pack mule," sang 
Chance. 

" Oh, you know it, do you ? Seems to me it suits 
your case pretty well. Well, I made that;" and so say- 
ing the poet protruded his portly bosom three inches 
further into space, with the air of one who had done 
well by his fellow-men and knew it. 

"Are you coming up to Cariboo this spring?" asked 
Corbett. 

" No, we haven't dust enough to pay our way so far, 
more's the pity." 
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" Why not come with us ? I'll find the dollars if you'll 
lend a hand with our pack-train," suggested Corbett. 

" Well, I don't know, perhaps I might do worse; and 
as to that, if you are taking a pack-train along I dare- 
say I could pretty nearly earn my grub packing. But 
I must talk it over with Rampike." 

"All right, do you fix it your own way," put in 
Chance; " but mind, if you feel at all like coming, there 
need be no difficulty about the dollars either for you 
or your partner. I am pretty heavily in your debt 
anyway." 

" Not a bit of it. Those bilks owe us something per- 
haps, and if they get a chance they won't forget to pay 
their score. But I guess they'll hardly care to tackle 
Rampike, or me either for the matter of that;" and 
whistling merrily his favourite tune, " Riding, riding, 
riding on the old pack mule," the Cariboo poet went 
below for refreshment. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"THE MOTHER OF GOLD.' 

FLOM Victoria to the mouth of the Frazer river is 
about seventy miles, and thence to New Westmin- 
ster is at least another sixteen. As the steamers which 
used to ply between the two young cities in '62 were 
by no means ocean racers, none of the passengers on 
board the s.s. Umatilla were in the least degree 
disappointed, although the shadows of evening were 
beginning to fall before they passed the Sandheads, 
and ran into the yellow waters of the Frazer. 

Very few of those on board had eyes for scenery. 
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A rich-looking bar or a wavy riband of quartz high 
up on a mountain-side would have attracted more 
attention from that crowd than all the beauties of 
the Yosemite, and even had they been as keen about 
scenery as Cook's tourists, there was but little food for 
their raptures in the delta they were entering. The 
end of a river, like the end of a life, is apt to be ugly 
and dull, and the Frazer exhibits no exception to this 
rule. Child as she is of the winter's snows and the 
summer's sun, she loses all the purity of the one and 
the gleam of the other long before she attains her 
middle course, and at her mouth this "mother of gold" is 
but a tired, dull, old river, sordid and rich with golden 
sands, glad, so it seems, to slip by her monotonous mud- 
banks and lose herself and her yellow dross in the puri- 
fying waters of the salt sea. 

As Corbett gazed upon the wide expanse of dun- 
coloured flood, he saw no sign even of that savage 
strength of which he had heard so much, except one. 
Far out, and looking small in the great waste of waters, 
was a stranded tree — a great pine, uprooted and now 
stranded on a sunken bank, its roots upturned, its 
boughs twisted ofl*, and its very bark torn from its 
side by the fury of the riffles and whirlpools of the 
upper canyons. To Corbett there was something 
infinitely sad in this lonely wreck, though it was but 
the wreck of a forest tree. Had he known the great 
sullen river better he would have known that she 
brought down many sadder wrecks in those early 
days — human wrecks, whose wounds were not all of 
her making, though the river got the evil credit of 
theuL 

As it was, the first sight of the Frazer depressed 
him, and his depression was not dispelled by the sight 
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of New Westminster. The idea of a new city hewed 
by man out of the virgin forest is noble enough, and 
whilst the sun is shining and the axes are ringing, the 
life and energy of the workers makes some compensa- 
tion for the ugliness of their work. But it is otherwise 
when the sun is low and labour hats ceased. Then 
"Stump-town" seems a more appropriate title than 
New Westminster, and a new-comer may be forgiven 
for shuddering at the ugliness of the new frame- 
houses, at the charred stumps still left standing in the 
main streets, at the little desolate forest swamps still 
left undramed within a stone's-throw of the Grand 
Hotel, and at all the baldness and beggarliness of the 
new town's surroundings. To Ned Corbett it looked 
as if Nature had been murdered, and civilization had 
not had time to throw a decent pall over her victim's 
body. Certainly in 1862 New Westminster might be, 
as its citizens alleged, an infant prodigy, but it was 
not a picturesque city. 

However, as the s.s. UmatiUa ran alongside her 
wharf, a voice roused Corbett from his musings, and 
turning he found Cruickshank beside him. 

" What do you think about camping to-night, Cor- 
bett?" asked the colonel. " It will be rather dark for 
pitching our tent, won't it?" 

Now, since the poker-playing incident Corbett had 
not spoken to Cruickshank. Indeed he had not seen 
him, and he had hardly made up his mind how to treat 
him when they met. That Cruickshank had a good 
many objectionable acquaintances was clear, but on 
the other hand there was nothing definite which could 
be alleged against him. Moreover, for the next 
month Ned and the estate-agent were bound to be a 
good deal together, and taking this into consideration, 
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Ned decided on the spur of the moment to let all that 
had gone before pass without comment. Cruickshank 
had evidently calculated upon Corbett taking this 
course, for though there had been a shade of indecision 
in his manner when he came up, he spoke quietly, and 
as one who had no explanations to make or apologies to 
offer. 

" Yes, it is too dark to make a comfortable camp to- 
night," assented Corbett "What does Chance wajQt 
to do?" 

" Oh, I vote for an hotel," cried Steve, coming up at 
the moment. " Let us be happy whilst we may, well 
be down to bed-rock soon enough." 

"All right, 'the hotel goes,' as you would say, 
Steve;" and together the young men followed the 
crowd which streamed across the gangway to the 
wharf. 

There the arrival of the s.s, Umatilla was evidently 
looked upon as the event of the day, and a great crowd 
of idlers stood waiting for the disembarkation of her 
passengers; and yet one man only seemed to be there 
on business, the rest were merely loafing, and would as 
soon have thought of lending a hand to carry a big 
portmanteau to the hotel as they would have thought 
of touching their hats. 

This one worker in the crowd was an old man in 
his shirt sleeves, who caught Ned by the arm, as he 
had caught each of his predecessors, as soon as his foot 
touched the wharf, and in a tone of fatherly command 
bade him " Go up to the Mansion House. Best hotel in 
the city. It's the miners' house," he added. " Three 
square meals a day every time, and don't you 
forget it." 

Ned laughed. The last recommendation was cer- 
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tainly worthy of consideration, and as no one else 
seemed anxious for his patronage he turned to Cruick- 
shank with, "Is it to be the Mansion House?" 

" Oh yes," replied the latter, " all the hard-fists stay 
with Mike." 

"How long do you mean to stay here anyway?" 
asked Chance. 

"Four or five days, — perhaps a week," replied Cruick- 
shank. " There is a boat for Douglas to-night, but we 
could not buy the horses and the stores so as to be 
ready in less than a couple of days." 

" That is so. We shall have to stay a week then?" 
asked Steve. 

"Unless you like to intrust me with the purchase 
of your train. I could hire a man to help me and come 
on by the next boat if you want particularly to catch 
this one — " 

The eyes of Corbett and Chance met, and unluckily 
Cruickshank saw the glance, and interpreted it as cor- 
rectly as if the words had been spoken. 

Corbett noticed the flush on the man's face and the 
ugly glitter in his eye, and hastened to soothe him. 

"Oh no, colonel, it is deuced good of you," he said; 
" but we would rather wait and all go together. We 
are looking to you to show us a good deal besides the 
mere road in the next six weeks. But what are we to 
do with our packs now?" 

"We can't leave them here, can we?" asked Chance, 
pointing to where their goods lay in a heap on the 
wharf. 

" I don't see why not," growled Cruickshank ; and 
then added significantly, " Murder or manslaughter are 
no great crimes in the eyes of some folk around here, 
but miners are a bit above petty larceny;" and so say- 
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ing he turned on his heel and left Chance and Corbett 
to shift for themselves. 

"Better take care what you say to that fellow," 
remarked Corbett, looking after the retreating figure; 
" although I like him better in that mood than in his 
oily one." 

" Oh, I think he is all right; at any rate you won't 
want my help to crush him, Ned, if he means to cut up 
rough." 

" Not if he fights fair, Steve; but I don't trust the 
brute — I never did." 

"Just because he plays cards and calls himself a 
colonel? Why, everyone is a colonel out here. But to 
blazes with Cruickshank anyway. Come and get some 
grub." 

And so saying Steve Chance entered the principal 
hotel of New Westminster, down the plank walls of 
which the tears of oozing resin still ran, while the 
smell of the pine-forest pervaded the whole house. 

The " newness " of these young cities of the West is 
perhaps beyond the imagination of dwellers in the old 
settled countries of Europe. It is hard for men from 
the East to realize that the hotel, which welcomes them 
to all the comforts and luxuries of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was standing timber a month before, that the walls 
covered with paper in some pretty French design, and 
hung with mirrors and gilt-framed engravings, were 
the homes of the jay and the squirrel, and that the 
former tenants have hardly had time yet to settle in a 
new abode. 

And yet so it is : we do our scene-shifting pretty 
rapidly out West, and though there may not be time 
to periFect anything, the general effect is wonderful in 
the extreme. 
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The Westminster hotel was a gem of its class, and 
even Ned and Steve, who had become fairly used to 
Western ways, were a little aghast at the contrast 
between the magnificence of some of the new furniture 
and the simplicity of the sleeping accommodation, as 
illustrated by the rows of miners' blankets neatly laid 
out along the floor. Luckily Cruickshank had cautioned 
them to take their bedding with them, or they might 
have been obliged to pass a cheerless night in one of 
the highly-gilded arm-chairs, which looked as comfort- 
less as they were gaudy. 

The old tout upon the wharf, who owned what he 
advertised, had not misrepresented his house. As he 
had said, the meals were square enough even for the 
hungry miners who swarmed around his board, and 
though it was dull to lie upon their oars and wait, 
Steve and Ned might have found worst places to wait 
in than the Mansion House. For at Westminster a 
delay arose, as delays will the moment a man begins 
packing or touches cayuses out West Of course there 
were a few horses to be bought, but equally, of course, 
everyone in the city and its suburbs seemed to know 
by instinct that Corbett & Co. were cornered, and 
must buy, however bad the beasts and however high 
the prices. 

An old Indian, one Captain Jim, who with the 
assistance of all his female relatives used to pack 
liquor and other necessaries to the mines, had part 
of an old train to sell, horses, saddles, and all complete, 
and for the first three days of their stay at West- 
minster Corbett & Co. expected every minute to 
become owners of this outfit. But the business 
dragged on, until the noble savage upon whom they 
had looked as the type of genial simplicity had become 
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an abomination in their eyes, and they had decided 
to leave the management of him to Cruickshank, 
resolving that if the train was not bought and ready 
to be shipped on the next boat to Douglas that they 
would go without a pack-train altogether. In the 
meanwhile they had to get through the time as best 
they could, assisted by the Cariboo poet, who had 
stayed on like themselves at Westminster. 

To Chance this was no hardship; what with a little 
sketching, a little poker, and a great deal of smoking, 
he managed to get through the days with a good deal 
of satisfaction to himself. As to Ned, the delay and 
inaction disgusted him and spoilt his temper, which 
may account in some measure for an unfortunate in- 
cident which occurred on the second day of his stay 
at the Mansion House. 

As the day was hot and he had nothing to do, the 
big fellow had laid out his blankets in a shady comer 
and prepared to lie down and sleep the weary hours 
away. Before doing so he turned for a minute or two 
to watch a game of piquet, in which Roberts appeared 
to be invariably "piqued, repiqued, pooped, and capoted," 
as his adversary, a red-headed Irishman, announced 
at the top of his voice. 

Tired of the game, Ned turned and sought his 
couch, upon which two strangers had taken a seat. 
Going up to them, Ned asked them to move, and as 
they did not appear to hear him he repeated his 
request in a louder tone. Perhaps the heat and the 
flies had made him irritable, and a tone of angry 
impatience had got into his voice which nettled the 
men, one of whom, turning towards him, but not 
attempting to make room, coolly told him " to go to 
blazes," 
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As the man turned, Ned recognized him as Bub 
Cmiekshank, the brother or cousin of the Colonel; but 
it needed neither the recognition nor the laugh ihoi, 
ran round the room to put Ned's hackles up. 

Without stopping to think, he picked up the fellow 
by the scruff of his neck and the slack of his breeches 
and deposited him with the least possible tenderness 
upon an untenanted piece of the floor. 

Before he had time to straighten himself, the 
dislodged Bub aimed a furious kick at Ned, and in 
another minute our hero was in the thick of as merry 
a mill as any honest young Englishman could desire. 
Time after time Ned floored his man, for though Bub 
knew very little of the use of his hands he was a 
determined brute, and kept rushing in and trying to 
get a grip of his man at close quarters, and, moreover, 
it was a case of one down the other come on, for as 
soon as Ned had floored one fellow and put him hora 
de combat for a short time, his companion took up 
the battle. 

"Take care, Corbett, — ^take care of his teeth!" 
shouted Roberts all at once; and Ned felt a horrible 
faint feeling come over him, robbing him for the 
moment of all his strength, as Bub fastened on his 
thumb. 

For a moment the Shropshireman almost gave up 
the battle. Those only who have suffered from this 
dastardly trick of the lowest of Yankee roughs, can 
have any idea of the effect it has upon a man's 
strength. But Corbett was almost as mad with rage 
at what he considered unsportsman-like treatment as 
he was with pain, so that he managed to wrench him- 
self free and send his man to earth again with another 
straight left-hander. 

(796) D 
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Meanwhile the red-haired Irishman, who had been 
playing piquet with Roberts, had lost all interest in 
his game since the fight began, and was fairly writhing 
in his seat with suppressed emotion. 

At last flesh and blood (or at least Irish flesh and 
blood) could endure it no longer, so that, jumping up 
from his seat, he took Ned just by the shoulders and 
lifted him clean out of the way as if he had been a 
baby, remarking as he did so— 

" You stay there, sonny, and let me knock 'em down 
awhile." 

But the poor simple Celt was doomed to dis- 
appointment. The truth was that Ned had been greedy, 
and taken more than his share of this innocent game 
of skittles, so that, as Mr. O'HaJloran remarked sor- 
rowfully at supper, he did but get in " one from the 
shoulther, and thin them two murtherin' haythens lit 
right out" 

• When the scrimmage was over Roberts took Ned on 
one side, and after looking at the bitten thumb and 
bandaging it up for his friend, he gave Ned a little 
advice. 

" Fighting is all very well, Mr. Corbett, where people 
fight according to rules, but you had better drop it 
here. If you don't, some fellow will get level on you 
with the leg of a table or a little cold lead. If you 
must fight, you had better learn to shoot like old 
Rampike." 

"Where is old Rampike now?" asked Ned, anxious 
to turn the conversation, and feeling a little ashamed 
of his escapade. 

" Rampike went right on by the boat that met the 
UTnatiUa. He got a job up at Williams Creek, and 
will be there ahead of us." 
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" Then you mean to come up too, Roberts , that's 
right," said Corbett genially. 

" Yes, I am coming up with your crowd. I met the 
count in town last night and borrowed the chips from 
him. I am thinking that if you make a practice of 
quarrelling with Cruickshank and all his friends you 
will need someone along to look after you " 

" But who is the count, and why could you not have 
borrowed the money from us ?" asked Corbett in a tone 
of considerable pique. 

"The count! Oh, the count is an old friend, and 
lends to most anyone who is broke. It's his business 
in a way. You see, he is the biggest gambler in the 
upper country. Skins a chap one day and lends him 
a handful of gold pieces the next. Hell get it back 
with interest from one of us even if I don't pay him, 
so that's all right;" and honest Roberts dismissed all 
thought of the loan from his mind, as if it was the most 
natural thing in the world for a professional gambler 
to lend an impecunious victim a hundred dollars on no 
security whatever. 

Luckily for Ned his fellow countryman took him in 
hand after this, and what with singing and working 
managed to keep him out of mischief. For Roberts 
found Corbett work in Westminster which just suited 
his young muscles, though it was as quaint in its 
way as Roberts' own financial arrangements in their 
way. 

It seemed that in the young city there was no 
church and no funds to build one, but there was a 
sturdy, energetic parson, and a mob of noisy, careless 
miners, who rather liked the parson; not, perhaps, 
because he was a parson, but because he had in some 
way or other proved to them that he was a " man." 
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Had they been on the way down with their pockets 
full of "dust" the boys would soon have built him 
anything he wanted, whether it had been a church or 
a gin-shop. I am afraid it would have mattered little. 
As it was they were unluckily on their way up, and 
their pockets were empty. 

But as the will was there the parson found the 
way, and all through that week of waiting Ned and 
a gang of other strong hardy fellows like himself 
made their axes glitter and ring on the great pines, 
clearing a site, and preparing the lumber for the first 
house of God erected in New Westminster. 

Who shall say that their contribution had not aa 
much intrinsic value as the thousand-doUar cheque 
which Croesus sends for a similar object. A good deal 
more labour goes to the felling of a pine ten feet 
through than to the signing of a cheque, anyway. 



CHAPTER V. 

"IS THE COLONEL 'STRAIGHT?'" 

AT the very last moment, when all Corbett's party, 
except Cruickshank, had yielded to despair, the 
Indian Jim gave in, and sold his animals as they 
stood for sixty dollars a head. This included the pur- 
chase of pack-saddles, cinches, and other items essential 
to a packer's outfit. 

The steamer for Douglas started at 8 p.m., and it 
was long after breakfast on the same day that the 
eyes of Corbett and Chance, who were smoking out- 
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side their inn, were gladdened by the sight of Phon 
and Cruickshank driving ten meek-looking brutes up 
to the front of the Mansion House. 

Having tied ea^jh pony short by the head to the 
garden rail, Cruickshank began to organize his forces. 
There were the ponies, it was true, but their packs and 
many other things had still to be bought. There was 
much to be done and very little time to do it in. Then 
it was that Cruickshank showed himself to the greatest 
advantage. For days he had appeared to dawdle over 
his bargaining with Jim, until Ned almost thought that 
Indian and white together were in league against him ; 
now he felt miserable at the mere memory of his former 
suspicions. Cruickshank knew that no man can hurry 
an Indian, and therefore abstained from irritating Jim 
by attempting the impossible. The result of this was 
that at the end of the time at his disposal Cruickshank 
had by his indifference convinced Jim that he cared 
very little whether he got the horses or not, so that 
now the Indian was in a hurry to sell before the 
steamer should carry Cruickshank and his dollars away 
to Douglas. So Cruickshank bought the ponies, bought 
them cheap, and, moreover, just in time to catch the 
boat. This wa,s all he had struggled for. 

But now that he had white men to deal with his 
tactics changed. These men knew the value of time 
and could hurry, therefore Cruickshank hurried them. 
To every man he gave some independent work to do. 
No one was left to watch another working. Whilst 
one dashed off to buy stores another took the horses 
to the forge to be shod, and old Phon was left to repair 
the horse furniture and overhaul the outfit generally. 
Cruickshank himself went off to buy gunny sacks, 
boxes, ropes, and such-like, rendered necessary by the 
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absence of aparejoa, needing the knowledge of an expert 
in their selection. 

It was already late in the afternoon, and Ned, hot 
and dusty, and as happy as a schoolboy, was helping 
the smith to shoe the last of the ponies, when Roberts, 
who had done his own work, walked into the forge. 

For a minute or two Roberts stood unnoticed, observ- 
ing his fellow-countryman with eyes full of a sort 
of hero-worship, commoner at a public school than 
in the world. 

But Ned was one of those fellows who win men's 
hearts without trying to do so; a young fellow who 
said what he thought without waiting to pick his 
words, who did what he liked, and luckily liked what 
was good, and honest, and manly, and who withal looked 
the man he was, upstanding, frank, and absolutely 
fearless. Ned had been in the forge for perhaps half 
a day or more, and had already so won the heart of 
the smith that that good man with his eyes on the 
boy's great forearm had been hinting that there was 
''just as much money in a good smithy as there was 
in most of them up-country claims." 

But Ned was bent on gold-mining and seeing life 
with the hard-fists, so though he loved to swing the 
great smith's hammer he was not to be tempted from 
his purpose, though he was quite ready to believe that 
a smith in New Westminster could earn more by his 
hands than many a professional man by his brains in 
Westminster on the Thames. 

"Hullo, Rob! have you got through with your 
work?" cried Ned, catching sight of his friend at last. 

" Yes. I've done all I've got to do; can I lend you a 
hand?" 

" Why, no, thanks; my friend here is putting on the 
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last shoe. But what is the matter? you look as if you 
had got * turned round' in the bush, and were trying 
to think your way out;" and Ned laid his hand laugh- 
ingly on his friend's shoulder. 

Roberts laughed too, but led the younger man out- 
side, and once there blurted out his trouble. 

" Look here, Corbett, ever since that gambling row 
I've had my eye on Cruickshank, and I thought that 
i knew him for a rascal, but blow me if he hasn't got 
beyond me this time." 

"How so, Rob?" 

"Well, I'm half -inclined to think he's honest after 
all. He is a real rustler when he chooses anyway," 
added the poet admiringly. 

" Oh, I expect he is as honest as most of his kind. 
Why shouldn't he be? All men haven't the same ideas 
of honesty out here; and if he isn't honest it doesn't 
matter much to us, does it?" asked Ned carelessly. 

"Doesn't it? Ain't you trusting him with a good 
many thousand dollars?" asked Roberts with some 
asperity. 

" No, I don't think so. You see, Rob, if he is, as you 
thought, a card-sharper and a bogus estate-agent, my 
money is lost already; he can't clear out with the 
claims or the packs even if he wants to. But why do 
you think he is a rogue?" 

" I tell you I'm beginning to think that he isn't." 

" Bullyfor you, that's better!" cried Ned approvingly; 
" but what has worked this change in your opinions, 
Rob?" 

" Well, last night that scoundrelly siwash, Captain 
Jim, tried to work a swindle with those pack-ponies, 
and Cruickshank wouldn't have it. Jim was to sell 
you a lot of unsound beasts at eighty dollars a head. 
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You would never have noticed that they had healed 
sores on their backs, and if Cruickshank had held his 
tongue he was to have had twenty dollars a pony, and 
the way he ' talked honest' to that Indian was aston- 
ishing, you bet" 

"How did you find all this out ?" asked Ned. 

Roberts looked a little uncomfortable and flushed to 
the roots of his hair, but at length made the best of it, 
and admitted that he had followed the two men and 
overheard their conversation. 

"You see, Ned," he added, "it's not very English, 
I know, but you must fight these fellows with their 
own weapons" 

For a while Ned said nothing, though he frowned 
more than Roberts had ever seen him frown before, 
and his fingers tugged angrily at his slight moustache. 

" Roberts," he said at last, " I agree with you, this 
sort of thing isn't very English, I'm hanged if it is; 
but I've been pretty nearly as suspicious as you have, 
so I can't aflbrd to talk. Once for all, do you know 
anything against the colonel?" 

"No," hesitated Roberts, "I don't know anything 
against Dan, but Bub — ." 

" Oh, to blazes with Bub!" broke in Corbett angrily. 
"A man cannot be responsible for every one of his 
cousins and kinsmen. From to-day I mean to believe 
in Cruickshank as an honest man, until I prove him 
to be a knave. You had better do the same, Rob; spy- 
ing after a fellow as we have been doing is enough to 
make an honest man sick;" and Ned Corbett made a 
wry face as if the mere thought of it left a bad taste 
in his mouth. 

" All right, that's argo then. He was honest about 
these cayuses anyway, and if he does go back on us 
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we'll fire him higher than a sky-rocket;" and so saying 
Roberts lent Ned a hand to collect the said cayuses. 
These at the first glance would have struck an English 
judge of horseflesh as being ten of the very sorriest 
screws that ever stood upon four legs; but at least they 
showed to Roberts' practised eye no signs of old sore 
backs, none of those half-obliterated scars which warn 
the cognoscenti of evils which have been and are likely 
to recur. 

Taken in a body, they were a little too big for polo 
ponies, and a little too ragged, starved, and ill-shaped 
for a respectable costermonger's cart. There was one 
amongst them, a big buckskin standing nearly 142 
hands, which looked fairly plump and able-bodied, but 
atoned for these merits by an ugly trick of laying back 
her ears and showing the whites of her eyes whenever 
she got a chance. 

The most typical beast of his class was one Job, a 
parti-coloured brute (or pinto as they call them in 
British Columbia), with one eye brown and the other 
blue, and a nose of the brightest pink, as if he suffered 
from a chronic cold and a rough pocket-handkerchief. 
Job's bones stared at you through his skin, his under- 
lip protruded and hung down, giving him an air of 
the most abject misery, and even a Yorkshire horse- 
dealer could not have found a good point to descant 
upon from hi& small weak quarters to his ill-shaped 
shoulder. 

But though Job's head was fiddle-shaped there was 
a good deal in it, as those were likely to discover who 
had given sixty dollars for him, and expected to get 
sixty dollars' worth of work out of him. He had not 
been packing since the days when he trotted as a foal 
beside a '' greasers' " train for nothing. At present he 
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was the meekest, most ill-used-looking brute on the 
Pacific coast, and Corbett was just remarking to 
Roberts " that that poor devil of a pony would never 
be able to carry a hundred and fifty pounds let alone 
two hundred over a bad road," when the buckskin let 
out, and caught the bay alongside of him such a kick 
on the stifle as made that poor beast go a little lame 
for days. No one noticed that the bite which set the 
buckskin kicking was given by old Job, who moved 
his weary old head sadly, just in time, however, to let 
the kick go by and land on the unofiending body of 
his neighbour. 

An hour later all the horses were up again at the 
hotel, and the bill having been settled Phon and 
Roberts drove the train down to the wharf, where the 
steamer for Douglas, a small stem- wheeler, was waiting 
for her passengers and her cargo. With the exception 
of Job, all the cayuses were put on board at once and 
secured, but seeing that there was still a good deal of 
luggage in small parcels up at the hotel. Chance kept 
"that quiet old beast Job, just to carry down the odds 
and ends;" and Job, with a sigh which spoke volumes 
to those who could understand, plodded away to do 
the extra work set aside as of right for the meek and 
long-sufiering. 

It is an aggravating employment under any circum- 
stances, the employment of packing. Many men, 
otherwise good men, swear naturally (and freely) as 
soon as they engage in it; but then, why I know not, 
the very presence of a horse makes some men swear. 
Steve knew very little about packing anyway, and 
had he known more he would not have found it easy 
to fasten his bundles on to the back of a beast which 
shifted constantly from one leg to another, and always 
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seemed to be standing uphill or downhill, with one 
leg at least a foot shorter than the other three. 

When Steve spoke to him (with an angry kick in 
the stomach), Job would lift his long-suffering head 
with an air of meek dejection, and shifting his leg as 
required plant a huge hoof solidly upon Steve s moccas- 
ined foot. If I could paint the look on that great ugly 
equine head as it turned with leering eye and project- 
ing nether lip, and looked into the anguished face of 
Steve Chance, I should be able to teax^h my reader 
more of cayuses (the meanest creatures on God's earth) 
than I can ever hope to do. But even with Job to help 
him, Steve got his load down to the boat at last, and 
put all aboard except a new pack-saddle, which he had 
taken off the pack-horse and laid down on the ground 
beside him. 

With lowered head and half -shut eyes Job stood for 
some minutes patiently waiting, and then, as Steve 
came over the side to drive him on board with his 
fellows, the old horse heaved a long, long sigh, and 
before Steve could reach him lay down slowly and 
gently upon that pack-saddle. Of course when he 
got up, the pack-saddle was demolished, and as the last 
whistle had sounded, there was no time to get another 
before leaving Westminster. 

A new saddle would have to be bought at Douglas, 
and that would cost money, or made upon the road, 
and that would mean delay, so Job, with a cynical 
gleam in his wall-eye, trotted meekly and contentedly 
on board. He had entered his first protest against 
extra work. 

Five minutes later the steamer Lillooet cast loose 
from her moorings, the gangway was taken in, and 
the gallant little stem-wheeler went cleaving her way 
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up through the yellow Frazer, on her forty-mile run 
to the mouth of Harrison river, steaming past long 
mud-flats and many a mile of heavy timber. 

A day and a half was the time allowed for the 
journey from New Westminster to Douglas, but Corbett 
and Chance could hardly believe that they had taken 
so long when they came to their moorings again at the 
head of the Harrison Lake. 

To them the hours had seemed to fly by, for their 
eyes and thoughts were busy, intent at one moment 
upon the bare mud-banks, watching for game or the 
tracks of the game, the next straining to catch a 
glimpse of deer feeding at dawn upon the long gray 
hills — hills which were a pale dun in the light of early 
morning, but which became full of rich velvety shadows 
as the day wore on. 

Overhead floated the fleecy blue and white sky of 
spring-time; on the hills patches of wild sunflower 
mingled with the greenish gray of the sage brush, and 
here and there, even on the arid barren banks of the 
Frazer itself, occurred little " pockets " of verdure — 
hollows with fresh-water springs in them, where the 
tender green of the young willows, and the abimdant 
white bloom of the choke cherries and olali bushes, 
made Edens amongst the waste of alkaline mud-banks, 
Edens tenanted and made musical by all the collected 
bird-life of that barren land. 

The only difficult bit of water for the little steamer 
was the seven miles of the Harrison river, a rapid, 
turbulent stream, up which the s.s. Lillooet had to fight 
every inch of the way; but beyond that lay the lake, 
a broad blue lake, penned in by steep and heavily- 
timbered mountains, and beyond the one-house town 
of Douglas, at which Ned and his fellow-passengers 
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disembarked about noon of the second day out from 
Westminster. 

From Douglas the ordinary route was by river and 
lake, with a few short portages to LiUooet on the Frazer ; 
and in 1862 there were steamers upon all the lakes 
(lillooet, Anderson, and Seton), and canoes (with a cer- 
tainty of a fair breeze in summer) for such as preferred 
them. 

But Ned and his friends had decided that as they 
had a pack-train, and would be compelled to pack part 
of the way in any case, they might just as well harden 
their hearts and pack the whole distance, more especi- 
ally since they had ample time to make their journey in, 
and not too much money to wcuste upon steamboat fares. 
So at Douglas. Cruickshank bought another pack-saddle 
for about twice what it would have cost at Westminster 
(freight was high in the early days), and suggested 
that as the one house (half store, half hotel) was full 
to overflowing, they might as well strike out for them- 
selves, and as it was only mid-day make a few miles 
upon their road before camping for the night. 

"You see," argued Cruickshank, "it's no violet's 
camping where so many men have camped before, and 
a good many of them greasers and Indians." 

Corbett and Chance were new to the discomforts of 
the road, and had still to learn the penalty for camping 
where Indians have camped; but for all that they took 
the colonel's advice and assented to his proposal, though 
it meant bidding good-bye to their fellow-men a day or 
two sooner than they need have done. 

Once the start had been decided upon Cruickshank 
lost no time in getting under weigh. The diamond 
hitch had no mysteries for him, the loops flew out and 
settled to an inch where he wanted them to, every 
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strand in his ropes did its share of binding and holding 
fast ; his very curses seemed to cow the most stubborn 
cayuse better than another man's, and when he cinched 
the unfortunate beasts up you could almost hear their 
ribs crack. 

Job alone nearly got the better of the colonel, but 
even he just missed it Cruickshank cinched this 
wretched scarecrow a little less severely than the rest, 
but when later on he saw old Job with his cinch all 
slack, a malevolent grin came over his face, and he 
muttered, " Oh, that's your sort, is it, an old-timer ? So 
am I !" And after giving Job a kick which would 
have knocked the wind out of anything, he cinched 
him up again before he could recover himself, and then 
led him to drink. As the horse sucked down the water 
greedily Cruickshank muttered to himself, " Bv£no, I 
guess your load will stick now until you are thirsty 
again." After this Job and the colonel seemed to 
have a mutual understanding, and as long as he was 
within hearing of Cruickshank's curses there was no 
better pack-pony on the road than old Job. 

It seems as if men who have been used to packing, 
and have had a spell of rest from their ordinary occupa- 
tion, itch to handle the ropes again ; at least, it is only 
in this way that I can explain the readiness displayed 
by. so many of Ned's fellow-passengers to lend a hand 
in fixing his packs for him. 

In an hour from the time of disembarkation the train 
was ready to start, and the welcome cry of " All set !" 
rang out, after which there was a little hand-shaking, 
a lighting of pipes, and the procession filed away up the 
river, Cruickshank leading the first five ponies, then 
Roberts plodding patiently along on foot, then another 
five ponies, and then, as long as the narrow train would 
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permit of it, Ned and Steve trudging along, chatting 
and keeping the ponies on the move. 

Cruickshank was already some distance ahead, and 
even Steve and Ned were almost outside the little 
settlement, when a big red-headed Irishman, whom 
Corbett remembered as his fighting friend at West- 
minster, came running after him. 

" Say," asked Mr. O'Halloran, rather out of breath 
from his run. "Say, are you and that blagyard 
partners?" 

"Which?" asked Ned in amaze. " My friend Chance?" 

"No, no, not this boy here — that fellow riding 
ahead of the train." 

"Cruickshank? Yes, we are partners in a way," 
replied Ned. 

" And you know it was his brother you laid out ? 
Faith, you laid him out as nate as if it wasfor aberryin'," 
he added with a grin. 

" I've heard men say that the colonel is Bub Cruick- 
shank's brother," admitted Ned ; " but the colonel is 
all right, whatever Bub is." 

"And you and he ain't had no turn-up along of 
that scrimmage down at Westminster?" persisted O'Hal- 
loran. 

" Not a word. I don't think he knew about it." 

" Oh yes, he did. I saw Bub and him talking it 
over, and you may bet your boots the only reason he 
didn't bark is that he means to bite — ^yes, and bite 
hard too. It's the way with them dark, down-looking 
blagyards," added the honest Irishman, in a tone of 
the deepest scorn. 

"Ah, well, I don't think Cruickshank is likely to try 
his teeth on me," laughed Ned. "If he does I must try 
that favourite rib-bender of yours upon him," and Ned 
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gripped O'Halloran's hand and strode gaily after his 
train. 

For a moment the red-headed one stood looking 
after his friend, and then heaving a great sigh re- 
marked: 

" Indade and I*d like a turn wid you mesilf , but if 
that black-looking blagyard does a happorth of harm 
to you, it's Komaylius O'Halloran as '11 put a head on 
him." 



CHAPTER VI 

THE WET CAMP. 

AS his pack-train wound away along the trail from 
Douglas, Ned Corbett gave a great deep sigh as 
if there was something which he fain would blow 
away from him. And so there was. 

As he left the last white man's house between 
Douglas and Lillooet, he hoped and believed that he 
left behind him towns and townsmen, petty delays, 
swindlings, and suspicions of swindlings. 

He was going to look for gold, and give a year at 
least of his young life to be spent in digging for it, 
and yet this absurd young Englishman was actually 
thanking his stars that now, at last, he was rid of 
dollars and dollar himters, business and business men, 
for at least a month. 

There was food enough on the beasts in front of him 
to last his party for a year. He was sound in wind 
and limb, his rifle was not a bad one, and he had seen 
lots of game tracks already, and that being so he really 
cared very little whether he reached his claims in time 
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or not. But of course, as Cruickshank said, there was 
ample time to make the journey in, time indeed and to 
spare, as every one he had met admitted, so that no 
doubt Steve and he would reach Williams Creek in 
time, find the claims as Cruickshank had represented 
them, and make no end of money. 

That would just suit Steve; and after all a lot of 
money would be a good thing in its way. It would 
make a certain old uncle at home take back a good 
many things he had once said about his nephew's "great 
useless body and ramshackle brains," and besides, he 
would like a few hundred pounds himself to send 
home, and a bit in hand to hire a boat to go to Alaska 
in. That had been Ned's day-dream ever since he had 
seen a certain cargo of bear-skins which had come 
down from that ice-bound ten^a incognita to Victoria. 

So Ned sighed a great sigh of relief and content- 
ment, took off his coat and slung it on his back, opened 
the collar of his flannel shirt and let the soft air play 
about his ribs, turned his sleeves up over his elbows, 
tied a silk handkerchief turban-wise on his yellow 
head, and having cut himself a good stout stick trudged 
merrily along, sucking in the glorious mountain air as 
greedily as if he had spent the last six months of his 
life waiting for briefs in some grimy fog-haunted 
chamber of the Temple. 

He would have liked the ponies to have moved along 
a little faster, because as it was he found it difficult to 
keep behind them, five miles an hour suiting his legs 
better than two. But this was his only trouble, and 
as every now and then he got a breather, racing up 
some steep incline to head back a straggler to the path 
of duty, Ned managed to be perfectly happy in spite 
of this little drawback. 
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As for the others, Cruickshank, who had seemed 
restless and nervous as long as he had been with the 
crowd of miners on the boat and at Douglas, had now 
relapsed into a mere automaton, which strode on 
silently ahead of the pack-train, emitting from time to 
time little blue jets of tobacco smoke. Steve seemed 
buried in calculations, based on a miner's report that 
the dirt at Williams Creek had paid as much as 
fifty cents to the shovelful, an historical fact which 
Phon and the young Yankee discussed occasionally 
at some length; and old Roberts, having agreed to 
leave his suspicions behind him, shared his tobacco 
cheerily with Cruickshank, and from time to time 
startled the listening deer with scraps of his favourite 
ditties. 

It was the refrain of the old pack mule, " Riding, 
riding, riding on my old pack mule," which at last 
roused Steve Chance's indignation against the songster. 

" Confound the old idiot I" growled the Yankee ; " I 
wish he wouldn't remind me of the unattainable. I 
shouldn't mind riding, but I am getting pretty sick of 
tramping. Isn't it nearly time to camp, Ned ?" 

" Nearly time to camp ? Why, we haven't made 
eight miles yet," replied Corbett. 

*' Oh, that be hanged for a yam ! We have been 
going five solid hours by my watch, and five fours are 
twenty." 

" That may be, but five twos are ten, a.nd what with 
stoppages to fix packs, admire the scenery, and give you 
time to munch a sandwich and tie up your moccasins, 
I don't believe we have been going two miles an hour. 
But are you tired, Steve ?" 

" You bet I am, Ned. If there really is no particular 
hurry let us camp soon." 
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"All right, we will if you like. Hullo, Cruick- 
shank ! " Cruickshank turned. 

"Steve is tired and wants to camp — what do you 
say?" 

Cruickshank hesitated a moment and then agreed 
to tfie proposition, beginning at once to loosen the 
packs upon the beasts nearest to him. 

* Here, I say, steady there!" cried Corbett; " you take 
me too literally. Steve can go another mile if neces- 
sary. We'll stop at the next good camping-ground." 

"I'm afraid you won't get anything better than 
this," replied the colonel. " Why, what is the matter 
with this? You didn't expect side- walks and hotels 
on the trail, did you, Corbett?" 

Even in his best moods there was a nasty sneering 
way about Cruickshank, which put his companions' 
backs up. 

"No, but I did think we might find a flat spot to 
camp on." 

"Did you? Then I'm sorry to disappoint you. 
You won't find anything except a swamp meadow 
flatter than this for the next ten miles or so, and the 
swamps are a little too wet for comfort at this time 
of year." 

"Do you mean to say, Cruickshank, that we can't 
find a flatter spot than this? Why, hang it, man, you 
couldn't put a tea-cup down here without spilling the 
contents," remonstrated Corbett. 

" Well, if you think you can better this, let us go 
on; perhaps you know best. What is it to be, camp 
or 'get?'" 

" Oh, if you are certain about it I suppose we may 
as well stay here; but, by Jove, we shall have to tie 
ourselves up to trees when we go to sleep to prevent 
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our straying downhill." And Ned laughed at the 
vision he had conjured up. 

A minute later a bale, — ^bigger, heavier, and more 
roimd of belly than its fellows, — escaped from Steve 
Chance's grip and fell heavily to the earth. Steve 
was not a strong man, certainly not a man useful for 
lifting weights, besides he was a careless fellow, and 
tired. For a moment Steve stood looking at the bale 
as it turned slowly over and over. Twice it turned 
round and Steve still looked at it. The next moment 
it gathered way, and before Steve could catch it 
was hopping merrily downhill, in bounds which grew 
in length eveiy time it touched the hillside. Steve, 
assisted by Phon, had the pleasure of recovering that 
bale from the group of young pines amongst which 
it eventually stuck, and brought it with many sobs 
and much perspiration to the point from which it 
originally started. It took Steve and Phon longer to 
get over that two hundred feet of hillside than it had 
taken the bale. 

That first camp of theirs has left an impression upon 
Ned's mind and Steve's which years will not efface. 
Ned was too tough to look upon it as more than a some- 
what rough practical joke, likely to pall upon a man if 
repeated too often, but to Chance that camp was a camp 
of misery and a place of tears. There was water, but 
it was a long way downhill; there was, as Cruick- 
shank said, timber enough to keep a mill going for a 
twelvemonth, but whatever was worth having for fire- 
wood was either uphill or downhill^you had to climb 
for everything you happened to want; and to wind up 
with, you absolutely had to dig a sort of shelf out of 
the hillside upon which to pitch your tent. 

It was here, too, that Steve had his first real experi- 
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ence of camping out. He helped to unpack the horses, 
but he took so long to retrieve the bale which had 
gone downhill that some one had to lend him a hand 
even with the one beast which he unpacked. He volun- 
teered to cook, but when on investigation it was dis- 
covered that he would have fried beans without boiling 
them, a community unduly careful of its digestion 
scornfully refused his assistance. In despair he seized 
an axe, and went away as "a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water." By and by the voice of his own 
familiar friend came to him again and again in tones 
of cruel derision: 

"Where is that tree coming down, Steve?" 

" I don't know and don't care, but it's got to come 
somewhere," replied the operator angrily, as he hewed 
blindly at the tough green pine. 

" But it won't do for firewood anyway, Steve, this 
year, and if you don't take care you will never need 
firewood again. Don't you know how to make a 
tree fall where you want it to?" and Ned took the 
tool from his hand, and completing what his com- 
panion had so badly begun, laid the tree out of harm's 
way. 

" Well, it seems that I can't do anything to please 
you," grumbled Steve, now thoroughly angry. "When 
there is anything that you and Cruickshank reckon 
you want my help in you can call me, Corbett. I'll 
go and smoke whilst you run this show to your own 
satisfaction." 

"No you won't, old man, and you won't get riled 
either. Just be a good chap and go and cut us some 
brush for bedding. See, this is the best kind," and Ned 
held out to his friend a branch of hemlock. Although 
an hour later Ned noticed that there was every kind 
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of brush eaxept hemlock in the pile which Steve had 
collected, he wisely complimented him on his work, 
and said nothing about his mistake. A man does not 
become a woodsman in a week. 

Meanwhile the tent had been pitched; Cruickshank 
was just climbing up the hill again after driving the 
ponies to a swamp down below, and old Phon was 
handling a frying-pan full of the largest and thickest 
rashers of bacon on record. Little crisp ringlets of 
fried bacon may serve very well for the breakfast of 
pampered civilization, but if you did not cut your 
rashers thick out in the woods you would never stop 
cutting. 

Lucky would it have been for Steve and Ned if 
rough fare and a rocky camp had been the worst 
troubles in store for them, but unluckily, even as they 
lit their post-prandial pipes, the storm-clouds began to 
blow up the valley, ragged and brown, and whilst 
poor Steve was still tossing on a sleepless pillow, 
vexed by the eflFects of black tea on his nerves, and 
crawling beasts upon his sensitive skin, the first great 
drops of the coming storm splashed heavily on the 
sides of the tent. 

Of course the tent was new. Everything the two 
young miners had was new, brand-new, and made 
upon the most recent and improved lines. None of 
the old, time-tried contrivances of practical men are 
ever good enough for beginners. So the fourth or fifth 
drop of rain which hit that tent came through as if it 
had been a sieve, and when well-meaning Steve rubbed 
his hand over the place "feeling for the leak," the 
water came in in a stream. 

When the next morning broke, the wanderers looked 
out upon that most miserable of all things, a wet 
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camp in the woods. The misery of a wet camp is the 
one convincing argument in favour of civilization. 

It was still early in the year, and the season was a 
late one even for British Columbia, amongst whose 
mountains winter never yields without a struggla 
On the dead embers of last night's camp-fire were 
slowly melting snowflakes, and a chill wet wind crept 
into Ned's bosom, as he looked out upon the morning, 
and made him shudder. 

But Ned was hard, so- that careless of rain and 
puddles he splashed out past the camp-fire, and after 
a good many failures kindled a little comparatively 
dry wood, over which to make the morning tea, and 
then drew upon himself the scorn of that old cam- 
paigner Cruickshank by washing. 

What work they could find to do the men did, but 
even so the hours went wearily by. Cruickshank was 
opposed to making a start, for fear lest the rain should 
damage the packs, which now lay all snug beneath 
their manteaiix. So they waited until Cruickshank 
was tired of smoking, and Roberts of hearing himself 
sing; until Corbett could sleep no more, and Steve 
was hoarse with grumbling. Only Phon, lost in 
thought which white men cannot fathom, and the pack 
animals full of sweet young grass, se^med content. 

For three whole days the party stopped in the same 
camp, gazing hour after hour upon a limited view of 
stiff burnt pines, with the melting snow drifting down 
through them, and the fog wrapping them and hiding 
away all the distance. Even the fire of piled logs 
shone, not with heat but with damp, and the monoto- 
nous splash of the drops as they fell from a leak in the 
tent into the frying-pan set to catch them, combined 
with Phon's harsh cough, to break the silence. 
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At last, when even Ned was beginning to think of 
rheumatism, and to long for a glass of hot toddy and 
a Turkish bath, the sun came back again, and cast 
long rich shadows from the red stems of the bull-pines 
across the trail, over which Steve nearly ran, in his 
anxiety to leave the wet camp as far behind him as 
possible. 

But even the wet camp was only the beginning of 
troubles. Three days they lost waiting for the sun, 
and in the next cajnp they waited three more days 
for their horses. 

At the first camp Cruickshank had been careful to 
hobble the horses, which would not have strayed had 
he left them free in a small naturally inclosed pasture, 
like that swamp at the foot of the side hills. But at 
the second camp, where the feed was bad and the ways 
open, he neglected to hobble any of them, and, oddly 
enough, old packer though he was, he overlooked the 
whole band in his first day's search, so that no one 
went that way to look for them again, until it oc- 
curred to Corbeti to try to puzzle out their tracks in 
that direction for himself. There he found them, in 
the very meadow in which they had pastured the first 
night, all standing in a row behind a bush no bigger 
than a cabbage, old Job at their head, every nose down, 
every ear still, even Job's blue eye fixed in a kind of 
glassy stare, and the bell round Job's neck dumb, for 
it was full of mud and leaves. It was deuced odd, 
Ned thought, as he drove the beasts home. Cruick- 
shank didn't seem to know as much of packing and 
the care of horses as he appeared to know at first; but 
if he knew too little, that wall-eyed fiend. Job, knew 
too much. 

Anyway, they had taken eight days to do two days' 
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travel, up to that time. It was well that they had 
ample time in which to make their journey to Cariboo. 



CHAPTER VIL 

FACING DEATH ON THE STONE-SLIDR 

IT was the last day of Corbett's journey between the 
Harrison and the Frazer, and a boiling hot day at 
that. With the exception of Corbett himself, and per- 
haps Cruickshank, whose back alone was visible as he 
led the train, the whole outfit had relapsed into that 
dull mechanical gait peculiar to packers and pack 
animals. To Chance it seemed that he was in a dream — 
a dream in which he went incessantly up and up or 
down, down day after day without pause or change. 
To him it seemed that there was always the same gray 
stone-slide under foot, the same hot sun overheard, and 
the same gleaming blue lake far below; like the pack 
animals, he was content to plod along hour after hour, 
seeing nothing, thinking of nothing, unless it was of 
that blessed hour when the camp would be pitched 
and the tea made, and the soothing pipe be lighted. 

But though Chance had no eyes for it, the end of this 
first part of his journey was near at hand. Fourteen 
miles away the great grisly mountains came together 
and threw a shadow upon Seton Lake, building a 
wall and setting a barrier over or through which there 
seemed no possible way of escape. As Corbett looked 
at'it, he could see the trees quite plainly on the narrow 
rim of grass between that mountain wall and the lake, 
and though he could not see that too, he knew that 
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through them ran a trail which led to lillooet on the 
Frazer. Even Ned longed to reach that trail and catch 
a glimpse of the little town, in which he and his weary 
beasts might take at least one day's rest and refresh- 
ment. 

Since leaving Douglas, Cruickshank and Corbett 
had been upon the best of terms. Cruickshank knew 
how everything ought to be done, and Corbett was 
quick and tireless to do it, so that between them these 
two did most of the work of the camp ; and though 
Ned noticed that his guide was not as anxious to get 
to Lillooet as he had been to get away from Douglas, 
he made allowances for him. Cruickshank was hardly 
a young man, and no doubt his strength was not equal 
to his will. 

As to the straying of the horses at the second camp, 
there could be but one opinion. It was a bad mistake 
to leave them unhobbled; but after all everyone made 
mistakes sometimes, and though that mistake had 
involved the loss of a great deal of time, it was the 
only one which could be laid to Cruickshank's account. 
So far not one single thing, however unimportant, had 
been left behind in camp or lost upon the trail; there 
had been no accidents, no lost packs, nor any sign of 
sore backs. Day after day Cruickshank himself had 
led the train, choosing the best going for his ponies, 
and seeing them safely past every projecting rock and 
over every Tnauvaia pas. 

On this day for the first time Cruickshank proposed 
to give up his position in front of the train to Ned. 
Stopping at a place where there was room to shunt the 
rear of his column to the front, the colonel hailed Ned, 
and suggested that they should change places. 

*' Come on and set us a quick step, Corbett. Even 
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if you do overtire the ponies a bit, it doesn't matter 
now that we are so near Lillooei They can rest there 
as much as they like." 

" Very well. I expect y<yw must want a change, and 
I'll bet old Steve does. Why, you have hardly had 
anyone to speak to for a week," replied Corbett good- 
naturedly. 

" That's so, but I must save my breath a little longer 
still. If Roberts will go behind with Phon and Chance, 
I'll keep the first detachment as close to your heels as 
I can; and, by the way, we had better make a change 
with the horses whilst we are about it." 

"Why?" asked Ned. "What is the matter with 
them?" 

"Not much, but if we are to have any more swimming 
across places where the bridging is broken down, we 
may as well have the horses that take kindly to water 
in front, and send that mean old beast to the rear;" and 
the colonel pointed to Job, which with its head on one 
side and an unearthly glare in its blue eye, appeared 
to be listening to what was being said. 

" All right, we can do that here if you will lend a 
hand. Which shall we put the bell on?" and Ned took 
the bell off Job, and turned that veteran over to the 
second half of the train. 

" Put it on this fellow; he takes to the water like an 
otter, and he will make a good leader. Wherever his 
packs can go, any of the others can follow;" and Cruick- 
shank pointed to the great bulging bales upon the 
back of the buckskin. 

"I expect Steve and Roberts packed him, didn't 
they?" Cruickshank added. "Well, they aren't pretty 
to look at, but I guess they'll stick;" and so saying, he 
gave the buckskin a smack on his quarters which sent 
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that big star-gazing brute trotting to the front, where 
Ned invested him with the order of the bell. 

"Is it all right now, Cruickshank?" asked Corbett 

"All right." 

"Forrard away then!" cried Ned, and turning he 
strode merrily along a narrow trail, which wound up 
and up across such sheer precipitous side hills as would 
make some men dizzy to look at A slip in some places 
would have meant death to those who slipped, long 
before their bruised bodies could reach the edge of the 
lake glittering far below; but neither men in moccasins 
nor mountain ponies are given to slipping. 

After the rain had come the sunshine and the genial 
warmth of spring, under the influence of which every 
hill was musical with new-bom rivulets, and every 
level place brilliant with young grass. The very stone- 
slides blossomed in great clumps of purple gentian, 
and over even the stoniest places crept the tendrils of 
the Oregon vine, with its thorny shining leaves and 
flower-clusters of pale gold. 

Now and again the trail rose or fell so much that it 
seemed to Ned as if he had passed from one season of 
flowers to another. Down by the lake, where the 
pack animals splashed along the bed of a little mountain 
stream, the first wild rose wa,s opening, a mere speck 
of pink in the cool darkness made by the overhanging 
bushes. Here by the lake side, too, were numerous 
butterflies — ^great yellow and black ''swallow tails," 
hovering in small clouds over the damp stones, or 
Camberwell beauties in royal purple, floating through 
sun and shadow on wings as graceful in flight as 
they were rich in colour. Higher up, where the sun 
had heated the stone-slides to a white heat, were more 
butterflies (f ritillaries and commas and tortoise-shells). 
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while now and again a flash of orange and a shrill 
little screech told Ned that a humming-bird went 
by. 

In the highest places of all, where the snow still 
lingered in tiny patches, the red -eyed spruce -cocks 
hooted from the pines, the ruffed grouse strutted and 
boomed in the thickets, and the yellow flowers of lilies 
gave promise of many a meal for old Ephraim, when 
their sweet bulbs should be a few weeks older. 

To Ned, merely to swing along day after day in the 
sunshine and note these things, was gladness enough, 
and it was little notice he took of heat, or thirst, or 
weariness. Unfortunately he became too absorbed, 
and as often happens with men unused to leading out, 
forgot his train and walked right away from his ponies. 

When this fjict dawned upon him it was nearly 
mid-day, and he found himself at the highest point 
which the path had yet reached, from which, looking 
back, he could see the train crawling wearily after him. 
He could see, too, that Cruickshank was signalling 
him to stop, so nothing loth Ned sat down and waited. 
The path where he sat came out to a sharp promon- 
tory, and turning round this it began to pass over the 
worst stone-slide Ned had yet seen. Most of those he 
had hitherto encountered had been mere narrow strips 
of bad going from fifty to a hundred yards across, but 
this was nearly five hundred yards from side to side, 
and except where the trail ran, there was not foothold 
upon it for a fly. Properly speaking it was not, as 
the natives called it, a stone-slide at all, but rather the 
bed or shoot, by which, century after century, some 
hundreds of stone-slides had gone crashing down into 
the lake below. 

As soon as Ned had assured himself that the train was 
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once more as near to him as it ought to be, he knocked 
off as much of the projecting comer as he could, and 
passed round it on to the slide. 

Looking up from the narrow trail, the young English- 
man could see the great rocks which hung out from 
the cliflfe above; rocks whose fellows had been the 
makers of this slide, letting go their hold up above as 
the snows melted and the rains sapped their founda- 
tions, and then thundering down to the lake with such 
an army of small stones and debris that it seemed as 
if the whole mountain-side was moving. When this 
stone-avalanche crashed into the water a wave rolled 
out upon the lake big as an ocean swell from shore to 
shore. 

Looking down, a smooth shoot sloped at an angle 
from him to the blue water. 

** Well, that is pretty sheer," muttered Ned, craning 
his neck to look down to where the lake glistened a 
thousand feet below, "and if one of our ponies gets his 
feet off this trail, there won't be anything of him left 
unbroken except his shoes;" and so saying, he turned 
to see how the leader would turn the awkward comer 
which led on to this via diabolica. 

As he did so the report of a pistol rang out sharp 
and clear, followed by a rush and the clatter of falling 
stones, and the next moment Ned saw the leading pony 
daah round the overhanging rocks, its ropes all loose, 
its packs swinging almost under its belly, its bell 
ringing as if it were possessed, and its eyes starting 
from its head in the insanity of terror. 

At every stride it was touch-and-go whether the 
brute would keep its legs or not. Each slip and each 
recovery at that flying pace was in itself a miracle, and 
Ned hardly hoped that he could stop the maddened 
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beast before it and the packs went crashing down to 
the lake. 

Stop the pony! He might as well have tried to 
stop a stone-slide. And as he realized this, the danger 
of his own position flashed across him for the first 
time. 

Coming towards him, now not fifty yards away, was 
the maddened horse, which probably could not have 
stopped if it wanted to in that distance, and on such a 
course. Behind Ned was four hundred yards of such a 
trail as he hardly dared to run over to escape death, and 
even if he had dared, what chance in the race would 
he have had against the horse ? Above him there was 
nothing to which even his strong fingers could cling, 
and below the trail — well, he had already calculated 
on the chances of any living thing finding foothold 
below the trail. Instinctively Ned shouted and threw 
up his hands. He might as well have tried to blow 
the horse back with his breath. In another ten seconds 
the brute would be upon him ; in other words, in an- 
other ten seconds horse and packs and Ned Corbett 
would be the centre of a little dust-storm bounding 
frantically down that steep path to death ! 

In such a crisis as this men think fast, or lose their 
wits altogether. Some, perhaps, rather than face the 
horror of their position shut their eyes, mental and 
physical, and are glad to die and get it over. Ned was 
of the other kind : the kind that will face anything 
with their eyes open, and fight their last round with 
death with eyes that will only close when the life is 
out of them. 

There waa just one chance for life, and having his 
eyes open, Ned saw it and took it. 

Twenty yards from him now was that hideous mad- 
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dened brute, with its ears laid back, its teeth showing, 
the foam flying from its jaws, and its great blood-shot 
eyes almost starting from their sockets. Twenty yards, 
and the pace the brute was coming at was the pace of 
a locomotive ! 

And yet, though Corbett's face was gray as a March 
morning, and his square jaws set like a steel trap, 
there was no blinking in his eyes. He saw the blow 
coming, and quick as light he countered. Never on 
parade in the old school corps did his rifle come to his 
shoulder more steadily than it came now ; not a nerve 
throbbed as he pressed (not pulled) the trigger, nor was 
it until he stood alone upon that narrow path that his 
knees began to rock beneath him, while the cold per- 
spiration poured down his drawn white face in streams. 

One man only besides Corbett saw that drama; one 
man, whose features wore a look of which hell might 
have been proud, so fiendish was it in its disappointed 
malice, when through the dust he saw the red flame 
flash, and then, almost before the report reached him, 
saw the body of the big buckskin, a limp bagful of 
broken bones, splash heavily into the Seton Lake. 

But the look passed as a cloud passes on a windy 
morning, and the next moment Cruickshank was at 
Corbett's side, a flood of congratulations and inquiries 
pouring from his ready lips. As for Ned, now that 
the danger was over, he was utterly unstrung, and a 
bold enemy might have easily done for him that which 
the runaway horse had failed to do. Perhaps that 
thought never occurred to any enemy of Ned's ; per- 
haps the quick, backward glance, in which Cruickshank 
recognized old Roberts' purple features, was as efiectual 
a safeguard to the young man's life as even his own 
good rifle had been ; be that as it may, a few moments 
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later Ned stumbled along after his friend to a pla.ce of 
safety, and there sat down again to collect himself. 

Meanwhile, Roberts and Cruickshank stood looking 
at one another, an expression in the old poet's face, 
which neither Corbett nor Cruickshank had ever seen 
there before, the hand in his coat pocket grasping a 
revolver, whose ugly muzzle was ready to belch out 
death from that pocket's comer at a moment's notice. 
At last Cruickshank spoke in a voice so full of genuine 
sorrow, that even Roberts slackened his hold upon the 
weapon concealed in his coat pocket. 

"YouVe had a near shave to-day, Corbett, and it 
was my fault. I am almost ashamed to ask you to 
forgive me." 

" How — what do you mean ? Did you fire that shot ?" 

" I did, like a cursed idiot," replied Cruickshank. 

Roberts' face was a study for an artist. Speechless 
surprise reigned upon it supreme. 

" I did,** Cruickshank repeated. " I fired at a grouse 
that was hooting in a bull-pine by the track, and I 
suppose that that scared the cayuse — though I've never 
known a pack-horse mind a man shooting before." 

" Nor I," muttered Roberts. " I suppose you didn't 
notice if you hit that fool -hen. Colonel Cruick- 
shank?" 

" No; I don't suppose I did. I'd enough to think of 
when I saw what I had done." 

"Well, it didn't fly away, and it ain't there now," 
persisted Roberts. " Perhaps you'd like to go and look 
for it." 

However, Cruickshank took no notice of Roberts' 
speech, but held out his hand to Corbett with such an 
honest expression of sorrow, that if it was not sincere, 
it was superb as a piece of acting. 

(795) 
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Without a word Corbett took the proffered hand. 
There are some natures which find it hard to suspect 
evil in others, and Ned Corbett s was one of these. 
Only he made a mental note, that though Cruickshank 
had only made two mistakes since starting from 
Douglas, they had both been of rather a serious nature. 

Only one man climbed down to look at the dead 
cayuse as it lay half hidden in the shallow water at the 
edge of the lake, and that was only a Chinaman. Of 
course he went to see what he could save from the 
wreck; equally, of course, he found nothingworth bring- 
ing away; found nothing and noticed nothing, or if he 
did, only told what he had seen to old Roberts. There 
seemed to be an understanding between these two^ for 
Phon trusted the hearty old Shropshireman as much 
as he seemed to dread and avoid the colonel. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THEIR FIRST "COLOURS." 

LILLOOETatlast!" 
Steve Chance was the speaker, and as his eyes 
rested upon the Frazer, just visible from the first 
blufi" which overlooks the Lillooet, his spirits rose so 
that he almost shouted aloud for joy. There beneath 
him, only a short mile away, lay most of the things 
which he longed for : rest after labour, good food, and 
pleasant drinks. Steve's cravings may not have been 
the cravings of an ideal artist's nature, but let those 
who would cavil at them tramp for a week over stone- 
sUdes and through alkaline dust;, and then decide if 
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these are not the natural longings of an ordinary 
man. 

To tell the whole truth, Steve had amused himself 
and his comrade Roberts for more than a mile by 
discussing what they would order to eat and drink 
when once they reached comparative civilization again. 
Even the hardest of men tire in time of bacon and 
beans and tea. 

A " John Collins/' a seductive fluid, taken in a long 
glass and sipped through a straw, was perhaps what 
Steve hankered after most; but there were many other 
things which he longed for besides that most delect- 
able of drinks, such for instance as a "full bath," a 
beefsteak, and clean sheets to follow. 

Alas, poor Steve ! There was the Frazer to wash in 
if he liked, and no doubt he could have obtained some- 
thing which called itself a steak at the saloon, but a 
" John Collins '* and clean sheets he was not likely to 
obtain west of Chicago. 

Indeed, to this day long glasses and "drinketty 
drinks " are rare in the wild west; "drunketty drinks" 
out of short thick vulgar little tumblers being the order 
of the day. And apart from all this, Lillooet, though 
larger in 1862 than it is to-day, was even then but a 
poor little town, a town consisting only of one long 
straggling street, which looked as if it had lost its way 
on a great mud-bluff by the river. Benches of yellow 
mud and gray-green sage-brush rose above and around 
the " city," tier above tier, until they lost themselves 
in the mountains which gathered round, and deep down 
at the foot of the bluffs the Frazer roared along. 

Since Chance had last seen the Frazer at West- 
minster its character had considerably .changed. There 
it was a dull heavy flood, at least half a mile in 
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breadth from bank to bank; here it was an angry 
torrent, roaring between steep overhanging banks, 
nowhere two hundred yards apart. There the river 
ran by flat lands, and fields which men might farm; 
here the impending mountains hung threateningly 
above it. The most daring steamboat which had ever 
plied upon the Frazer had not come nearer to Lillooet 
than Lytton, and that was full forty miles down 
stream. 

In one thing only the Frazer was unchanged. At 
Lillooet, as at Westminster, it was a sordid yellow 
river, with no sparkle in it, no blue backwaters, no 
shallows through which the pebbles shone like jewels 
through liquid sunshine. And yet, artist though he 
was in a poor tradesman-like fashion, Steve gazed on 
the Frazer with a rapture which no other stream 
had ever awakened in him. At the portage between 
Seton and Anderson lakes he had passed a stream 
such as an angler dreams of in his dusty chambers 
on a summer afternoon, but he had hardly wasted a 
second glance upon it. Only trout lay there, great 
purple-spotted fellows, who would make the line vi- 
brate like a harp string, and thrash the water into 
foam, ere they allowed themselves to be basketed; but 
in the Frazer, though the fish were only torpid, half- 
putrid salmon, that would not even take a fly, there 
was gold, and gold filled Steve's brain and eyes and 
heart just then to the exclusion of every other created 
thing. All he wanted was gold, gold; and his spirits 
rose higher and higher as he noted the flumes which 
ran along the river banks, and saw the little groups of 
blue-shirted Chinamen who squatted by their rockers, 
or shovelled the gravel into their ditches. 

So keen, indeed^ wai? Steve to be at work amongst 
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his beloved " dirt," that tired though he was, he per- 
suaded Ned to come with him and wash a shovelful of 
it, whilst dinner was being prepared. 

Right at the back of the town a little company of 
white men had dug deep into the gravel of the beach, 
set their flumes, and turned on a somewhat scanty 
supply of water, and here Steve obtained his first 
" colours." 

A tall old man who ran the mine lent him a shovel, 
and showed him where to fill it with likely-looking 
dirt; taught him how to dip the edge of his shovel in 
the bucket, and slowly swill the water thus obtained 
round and round, so as to wash away the big stones 
and the gravel which he did not want 

The operation looks easier than it is, and at first 
Steve washed his shovel cleaner than he meant to, in 
a very short time. By and by, however, he learnt the 
trick, and was rewarded by seeing a patch of fine gravel 
left in the hollow of the shovel, with here and there a 
tiny ruby amongst it, and here and there an agate. The 
next washing took away everything except a sediment 
of fine black sand, — sand which will fly to a magnet, 
and is the constant associate and sure indication of 
gold. 

Steve was going to give this another wash when 
old Pete stopped him. " Steady, my lad, don't wash 
it all away; there it is, don't you see itl" and sure 
enough there it was, up by the point of the shovel, 
seven, eight — a dozen small red specks, things that 
you almost needed a microscope to see, not half as 
beautiful as the little rubies or the pure white agates; 
but this was gold, and when the old miner, taking 
back his shovel, dipped it carelessly into the water 
of his flume. Chance felt for a moment a pang of 
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indignation at seeing his first ''colours" treated with 
such scant ceremony, although the twelve specks 
together were not, in all probability, worth a cent. 

But the sight of the gold put new life into Chance 
and filled Phon's veins with fever. One night at 
Lillooet, Steve said, was rest enough for him; and most 
of that night he and Phon spent either down by the 
river or in the saloon, watching the Chinese over their 
rockers, or listening to the latest accounts from Cariboo. 
Men could earn good wages placer mining at Lillooet in 
'62, even as they can now, but all who could aflford it 
were pushing on up stream to golden Cariboo. What 
was five dollars a day, or ten, or even twenty for the 
matter of that, when other men were digging out 
fortunes daily on Williams Creek and Antler Cunning- 
ham's, and the Cottonwood? 

And in this matter Cruickshank humoured Steve's 
feverish impatience to get on. Here, as at Douglas, the 
gallant colonel showed a strange reluctance to mingle 
with his fellows, or at least with such of them as had 
passed a season in the upper country, and even went 
so far as to camp out a mile away from the town, to 
give the pack animals a better chance of getting good 
feed, and to secure them, so he said, against all temp- 
tations to stray up stream with somebody elsa Horse- 
flesh was dear at Lillooet in '62; and the colonel said 
that morals were lax, though why they should have 
been worse than at Westminster, Ned could not under- 
stand. 

However, it suited him to go on, so he raised no 
objection to Cruickshank's plans, more especially as 
the rest did not seem beneficial to his honest old 
chum, Roberts, who had been the centre of a hard- 
drinking, hard-swearing lot of mining men, ever since 
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he arrived at lillooet. Whenever Ned came near, these 
men sunk their voices to a whisper, and once when 
Cruickshank came in sight, the scowl upon their brows 
grew so dark, and their mutterings so ominous, that 
the colonel took the hint and vanished immediately. 
When Ned saw him next he was at their trysting- 
place, a mile and a half from the saloon, and very 
impatient to be off, — so impatient, indeed, that he abso- 
lutely refused to wait for Roberts, who, he "guessed," 
was drunk. 

"Those old-timers are all the same when they get 
amongst pals, and as for Roberts, we are deuced well 
rid of him, he is no use anyway," said the colonel. 

This might very well be Cruicikshank's opinion. 
It was not Ned's, and Ned had a way of thinking and 
acting for himself, so without any waste of words he 
bade his comrades "drive ahead," whilst he turned 
back in search of Roberts. 

By some accident this worthy had not heard of the 
intended start, and was, as Ned expected, as innocent 
of any intention to desert as he was of drunkenness. 

When Ned found him he was sitting in the bar- 
room with a lot of his pals, and the conversation 
round him had grown loud and angry; indeed, as Ned 
entered, a rough, weather-beaten fellow in his shirt 
sleeves was shouting at the top of his voice, "What 
the deuce is the good of all this jaw? Lynch the bilk, 
that's what I say, and save trouble." 

But Ned's appearance put a stop to the proceedings, 
though an angry growl broke out when he was over- 
heard to say that Cruickshank and Steve had started 
half an hour ago, and that he himself had come back 
to look for old Roberts. „ , . , 

"Don't you go. Bob," urged one of his comrades-, 
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"them young Britishers are bound to stay by their 
packs, but youVe no call to." 

"Not you. You'll stay right here, if you ain't a 
born fool," urged another. 

But Bob was not to be coaxed or bantered out of 
his determination to stay by his brother Salopian. 

" No, lads," he retorted, " I ain't a bom fool, and I 
am't the sort to go back on a paL If Corbett goes 
I'm going, though I don't pretend to be over-keen on 
the job." 

"Wal, if you will go, go and be hanged to you; 
only, Bob, keep your eye skinned, and, I say, shoot 
fust next time, skoot fust; now don't you forget it!" 
with which mysterious injunction Bob's big friend 
reeled up from the table (he was half -drunk already), 
shook hands, " liquored " once more, and left. He said 
he had some business to attend to down town; and as 
it was nearly noon, and he had done nothing but smoke 
and drink short drinks since breakfast-time, he was 
probably right in thinking that it was time to attend 
to it. 

Whilst this gentleman rolled away down the street 
with a fine free stride, requiring a good deal of sea- 
room, Ned and his friend had to put their best feet 
foremost (as the saying is) to make up for lost time. 
When you are walking fast over rough ground you 
have not much breath left for conversation, and this, 
perhaps, and the roar of the sullen river, accounts for 
the fact that the two men strode along in silence, 
neither of them alluding to the conversation just over- 
heard in the saloon, although the minds of both were 
running upon that subject, and Ned noticed that the 
pistol which Roberts pulled out and examined as they 
went along was a recent purchase. 
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" Hullo, youVe got a new gun, Rob," he remarked. 
Everything with which men shoot is called a gun in 
British Columbia. 

" Yes, it's one I bought at Lillooet. I hadn't got a 
good one with me." 

" Well, I don't suppose you'll want it, now you have 
got it," replied Corbett. 

"Well, I don't know. I might want it to shoot 
grouse with by the side of the trail" 

And the old fellow laid such an emphasis upon his 
last words and chuckled so grimly, that Ned half sus- 
pected that he had wetted his whistle once too often 
after alL 



CHAPTER IX. 

UNDER THE BALM-OF-GILEAD TREE 

FROM noon of the day upon which Ned Corbett and 
old Roberts strode out of Lillooet until the night 
upon which we meet them again was a fortnight and 
more, a fortnight of which I might, if I chose, write a 
history, but it would only be the history of almost 
every mining party and pack-train that ever went up 
the Frazer. The incidents of those days are indelibly 
engraved upon the memories of Steve and of Corbett, 
but to Roberts they passed without remark and left 
no impression behind. The life was only the ordinary 
miner's life; and there was nothing new to the old- 
timer in buoyant hopes wearing away day by day; 
nothing new in the daily routine of camps broken by 
starlight and pitched again at dusk; in trails blocked 
by windfalls or destroyed by landslips; in packs which 
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would shift, tie them ever so tightly; in stones which 
cut the moccasins, and prickly pears which filled the 
sole with anguish; or in cruel fire-hardened rampikes, 
which tore the skin to rags and the clothes to ribands. 
Three weeks upon the road had done its work upon 
the party, had adiied much to their knowledge, and 
taken much away that was useless from their equip- 
ment. 

When they left Westminster they were five smart, 
well-fed, civilized human beings; when they struggled 
up out of the valley of the Frazer towards Cariboo, at 
Soda Creek, they were five lean, weather-hardened men, 
their clothes all rags and patches, their skin all wounded 
and blistered, every "indispensable adjunct of a camp," 
as made by Mr. Silver, discarded long ago; but every 
article of camp furniture which was left, carried where 
it could be got at, ready when it was wanted, and 
thoroughly adapted to the rough and ready uses of 
those who took the trouble to " pack it along." 

Even to Steve it seemed ages now since his nostrils 
.were used to any other odour than the pungent scent 
of the pines; ages since his ears listened to any other 
sound than the roar of the yellow river and the 
monotonous tinkle of the leader's bell; ages even since 
washing had been to him as a sacred rite, and a clean 
shirt as desirable as a clean conscience. 

And yet Corbett and Chance had seen, on their way 
up, men who led harder lives than theirs; blue-shirted, 
bearded fellows, who carried their all upon their own 
shoulders; and others who had put their tools and 
their grub in the craziest of crafts, and, climbing one 
moment and wading the next, strove to drag it up 
stream in the teeth of the Frazer. 

As Ned saw the frail canoes rear up on end against 
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the angry waters, he understood why the old river 
carried so many down stream whose dead hands 
grasped no dollars, whose dead lips told no tales. But 
the river trail had come to an end at last, and the five 
were now steering north-east for the bold mountains 
and their gold-bearing rivers and creeks. They had 
now put many a mile between themselves and Soda 
Creek, and were lying smoking round their camp-fire, 
built under a huge balm-of-gilead tree, which stood in 
the driest part of what we call a swamp, and Canadians 
a meadow. The pack-saddles were set in orderly line, 
with their ropes and cinches neatly coiled alongside 
them; the packs were snug under their TaanteauXy and 
the tent was pitched as men pitch a tent who are used 
to their work, not with its sides all bellying in, strained 
in one place slack in another, but just loase enough to 
allow for a wetting if it should happen to rain in the 
night. Now and again the bell of one of the pack 
animals sounded not unmusically from some dark 
comer of the swamp, or the long " ho-ho " of kalula, 
the night-owl, broke the silence, which but for thes** 
sounds would have been complete. 

Suddenly a voice said: 

" Great Scott! do you know what the date is?" 

Since the pipes had been lighted no one had spoken, 
and as Cruickshank broke the silence, it was almost 
under protest that Ned rolled round on his blanket to 
face the speaker, and dropped a monosyllabic " Well ? " 
The men were too tired to talk, and night, which in these 
northern forests is very still, had thrown its spell upon 
them. Steve and Phon merely turned their heads 
inquiringly to the speaker, who sat upon a log turning 
over the leaves of a little diary, and waited. 

" To-morrow will be the 27th of May." 
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"The 27th of May— what then ? " asked Ned dream- 
ily. He was hardly awake to everyday thoughts yet. 

" What then ! What then ! Why, if you are not at 
Williams Creek by the 1st of June your claims can be 
jumped by anyone who comes along." 

" But cant we get there by the 1st of June?" asked 
Ned, sitting up and taking his pipe out of his mouth. 

"Impossible. If you could drive the ponies at a 
trot you could only just do it. It is five good days' 
journey with fresh animals, and we have only four to 
do it in, and grizzlies wouldn't make our ponies trot 
now." 

"Well, what are we to do?" broke in Chance. " You 
calculated the time, and said that we had enough and 
to spare." 

" I know I did, but I made a mistaka" 

" Oh to blazes with your mistakes, Colonel Cruick- 
shank," cried Chance angrily; "they seem to me a bit 
too expensive to occur quite so often." 

" Don't lose your temper, my good sir. I couldn't 
help it, but I am willing to atone for it. I calculated 
as if April had thirty-one days in it, and it hasn't; 
and, besides, I've dropped a day on the road some- 
how." 

" Looking for horses," growled Roberts, " or shooting 
grouse, maybe." 

" What do you propose to do. Colonel Cruickshank ?" 
asked Corbett, whose face alone seemed still perfectly 
under his own control. 

" Well, Mr. Corbett, I've led you into the scrape, so 
I must get you out of it. If either you or Roberts 
will stay with me I'll bring the horses on for you to 
Williams Creek, whilst the rest can start away right 
now and make the best of their time to the claims. 
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You could do the distance all right if it wasn't for the 
pack-ponies." 

" But how could / stay ?" asked Corbett. 

''Well, you needn't, of course, if Roberts doesn't 
mind staying; otherwise you could assign your interest 
in your claim to him, and he could go on and hold it 
for you." 

" But it will be deuced hard work for two men to 
manage nine pack-ponies over such a trail as this." 

" It won't be any violets," replied Cruickshank, " you 
may bet on that ; but it's my fault, so I'll ' foot the 
bill.'" 

"I don't know about its being your fault either," 
broke in Corbett, "I was just as big an aso as a man 
could be. I ought to have calculated the time for 
myself. Can't we all stop and chance it ? " 

" What, and lose a good many thousand dollars paid, 
and every chance of making a good many thousand 
more, for which we have been tramping over a 
month — that would be lunacy ! " broke in Chance. 

" Well, if you don't mean to lose the claims, I know 
no other way of getting to Williams Creek in time," 
said Cruickshank; and, looking up at the sky, he added, 
" you might have two or three hours' sleep, and then 
be off bright and early by moonlight. The moon rises 
late to-night." 

It was a weird scene there by that camp-fire; and 
there were things written on the faces of those sitting 
round it, which a mere outsider could have read at a 
glance. 

The moon might be coming up later on, but just at 
that moment there was neither moon nor star, only a 
black darkness, broken by the occasional sputtering 
flames of the wood fire. Out of the darkness the men's 
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faces showed from time to time as the red gleams 
flickered over them; the faces of Corbett, Steve, and 
Roberts full of perplexity and doubt; the eyes of Phon 
fixed in a frightened fascinated stare upon the colonel; 
and Cruickshank's face white with suppressed excite- 
ment, the coarse, cruel mouth drawn and twitching, and 
the eyes glaring like the eyes of a tiger crouching for 
its prey. 

"Well, what had we better do?" asked Corbett at last 
from somewhere amongst the shadows, and Cruick- 
shank's eyes shifted swiftly to where Steve and Roberts 
lay, as if anxious to forestall their answer. 

" I'll stay, Ned Corbett. It's safer for me than it 
would be for you," said Roberts. '' I can only lose a 
little time, not much worth to anyone, and you have 
a good deal to lose." 

After all it was only a small question. They had 
driven the pack animals now for a month, and, who- 
ever stayed, would only at the worst have to drive 
them for another week. The work, of course, would 
be rather heavy with only two to divide it among; but 
on the other hand those who went ahead would have 
to make forced marches and live upon very short 
rations. 

Ned was rather surprised then that Roberts answered 
as if it was a matter of grave import, and that his 
voice seemed to have lost the jolly ring which was 
natural to it. 

" Don't stop if you don't like to, old chap. Phon can 
assign his interests to you and stay behind instead." 

"No, no, me hal6 stay. Hal6! hal6!" and the little 
Chinaman almost shrieked the last word, so emphatic 
was his refusal. 

"It's no good leaving Phon," replied Roberts, casting 
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a pitying look towards that frightened heathen; "he 
would see devils all the time, and be of no use after it 
got dark. I tell you, 111 stay and take care of the 
ponies; and now you had better all turn in and get 
some sleep. You will have to travel pretty lively 
when you once start. I'll see to your packs." 

Probably Ned had been mistaken from the first, but 
if any feeling had shaken his friend's voice for a 
moment, it had quite passed away now, and Roberts 
was again his own genial, helpful self. 

After all, he was the very best person to leave behind. 
Except Cruickshank, he was the only really good 
packer amongst them. He was as strong as a horse, 
and besides, he had no particular reason for wanting 
to be at Williams Creek by the 1st of June. 

'*You really don't mind stopping, Rob?" asked 
Corbett. 

"Not a bit. Why should I ? I'd do a good deal 
more than that for you, if it was only for the sake of 
the dear old country, my lad." 

Again, just for a moment, there seemed to be a sad 
ring in his voice, and he stretched out his hand and 
gripped Ned's in the darkness. 

Ned was surprised. 

"The old man is a bit sentimental to-night," he 
thought. " It's not like him, but, I suppose, these dis- 
mal woods have put him a little off his balance. They 
are lonesome." 

With which sage reflection Ned turned his eyes away 
from the dark vista down which he had been gazing, 
and rolling round in his blankets forgot both the gloom 
and the gold. 

For two or three hours the sleepers lay there undis- 
turbed by the calls of the owls, or the stealthy trea4 
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of a passing bear, which chose the trail as aflTording the 
best road from point to point. At night, when there 
is no chance of running up against a man, no one 
appreciates a well-made road better than a bear. He 
will crash through the thickest brush if necessary, but 
if you leave him to choose, he will avoid rough and 
stony places as carefully as a Christian. 

Towards midnight Cruickshank, who had been 
tossing restlessly in his blankets, sat up and crouched 
broodingly over the dying embers, unconscious that a 
pair of bright, beady eyes were watching him sus- 
piciously all the time. 

But Phon made no sign. He was only a bundle of 
blankets upon the ground, a thing of no account. 

By and by, when Cruickshank had settled himself 
again to sleep, this bundle of blankets sat up and put 
fresh logs on the camp-fire. The warmth from them 
soothed the slumberers, and after a while even Cruick- 
shank lay still. Phon watched him for some time, 
until convinced that his regular breathing was not 
feigned, but real slumber, and then he too crept away 
from the fire-side, not to his own place, but into the 
shadow where Roberts lay. 

After a while an owl, which had been murdering 
squirrels in their sleep, came gliding on still wings, and 
lit without a sound on the limb of a tall pine near the 
camp. The light from the camp-fire dazzled its big 
red-brown eyes, but after a little time it could see that 
two of the strange bundles, which lay like mummies 
round the smouldering logs, were sitting up and talking 
together. But the owl could not catch what they said, 
except once, when it saw a bright, white gleam flash 
from the little bundle like moonlight showing through 
a storm-cloud, and then as the bigger bundle snatched 
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the white thing away, the listening owl heard a voice 
say: 

" No, my God, no ! That may do very well for a 
Chinee; it won't do for a Britisher, Phon!" 

And another voice answered angrily: 

" Why not ? You white men all fool. You savey 
what he did. S'pose you no kill him, by 'm bye he — " 

But the rest was lost to the owl, and a few minutes 
later, just as it raised its wings to go, it saw the 
smaller bundle wriggle across the ground again to its 
old place by the embers. 



CHAPTER X 

THE SHADOWS BEGIN TO FALL. 

WHEN Corbett woke, the first beams of the rising 
moon were throwing an uncertain light over 
the forest paths, and the children of night were still 
abroad, the quiet-footed deer taking advantage of the 
moonlight to make an early breakfast before the sun 
and man rose together to annoy them. 

The camp-fire had just been made up afresh, and a 
frying-pan, full of great rashers, was hissing merrily 
upon it, while a kettle full of strong hot coffee stood 
beside it, ready to wash the rashers down. 

Men want warming when they rise at midnight from 
these forest slumbers, and Roberts, knowing that it 
would be long ere his friends broke their fast again, 
had been up and busy for the last half-hour,"iuilding a 
real nor*- west fire, and preparing a generous breakfast. 

Cruickshank too was up, if not to speed the parting, 
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at any rate to see them safely off the premises, a smile 
of unusual benevolence on his dark face. 

Between them, he and Roberts put up the travellers' 
packs, taking each man's blankets as he got out of 
them, and rolling in them such light rations as would 
just last for a four days' trip. In twenty minutes from 
the time when they crawled out of their blankets, the 
three stood ready to start. 

" Are you all set ? " asked Cruickshank. 

" All set,** replied Chance. 

" Then the sooner you 'get* the better. It will be as 
much as your heathen can do to make the journey in 
time, ni bet." 

" Why, is the trail a very bad one ? " 

"Oh, it's all much like this, but it's most of it 
uphill, and there may be some snow on the top. But 
you can't miss your way with all these tracks in 
front." 

"You will be in yourself a day or two after us, 
won't you ?" asked Corbett. 

" Yes. If you don't make very good time I daresay 
I shall, although the snow may delay the ponies some. 
But don't you worry about them. I'll take care of the 
ponies, you can trust me for that." 

"Then, if you will be in so soon, I won't trouble 
to take anything except one blanket and my rifle," 
remarked Ned. 

" Oh, take your rocker. It looks more business-like; 
and, besides, all the millionaires go in with ' nothing but 
a rocker-iron for their whole kit, and come out worth 
their weight in gold.' " 

There was a mocking ring in Cruickshank's voice 
as he said this, at variance with his oily smile, but 
Steve Chance took his words in good faith. Steve 
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still beUeved in the likelihood of his becoming a mil- 
lionaire at one stroke of the miner's pick. 

" I guess you're right, colonel. Ill take my rocker- 
iron, whatever else I leave behind. Lend a hand to 
fix it on to my pack, will you?" and then, when Cruick- 
shank had done this, Steve added with a laugh: ''I 
shall consider you entitled to (what shall we say?) one 
per cent on the profits of the mine when in full swing, 
for your services, colonel." 

" Don't promise too much, Chance. You don't know 
what sort of a gold-mine you are giving away yet;" 
and the speaker bent over a refractory strap in Steve's 
pack to hide an ugly gleam of white teeth, which might 
have had a meaning even for such an UDSuspicious 
fool as Ned Corbett, who at this moment picked 
up his Winchester and held out his hand to Cruick- 
shank. 

" Good-bye, colonel," he said. " What with the claims 
and the packs, we have trusted you now with every 
dollar we have in the world. Lucky for us that we 
are trusting to the honour of a soldier and a gentleman^ 
isn't it? Good-bye to you." 

It was the kindliest speech Ned had ever made to 
Cruickshank. Weeks of companionship, and the man's 
readiness to atone for his mistake, had had their effect 
upon Corbett's generous nature; but its warmth was 
lost upon the colonel. 

Either he really did not see, or else he affected not 
to see the outstretched hand; in any case he did not 
take it, and Ned went away without exchanging that 
silent grip (which a writer of to-day has aptly called 
"an Englishman's oath") with the man to whom he 
had intrusted his last dollar. 

As for old Roberts, he followed his friends for a 
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couple of hundred yards upon their way, and then 
wrung their hands until the bones cracked. 

" Give this to Rampike when you see him, Ned. I 
guess hell be at Williams Creek, or Antler; Williams 
Creek most likely," said the old poet in parting, and 
handed a note with some little inclosure in it to Ned. 

"All right, I won't forget. Till we meet again, 
Rob;" and Corbett waved his cap to him. 

"Till we meet again!" Roberts repeated after him, 
and stood looking vacantly along the trail until Steve 
and Corbett passed out of sight. Then he, too, turned 
and tramped back to camp, cheering himself as he went 
with a stave of his favourite ditty. 

The last the lads heard of their comrade on that 
morning was the crashing of a dry twig or two beneath 
old Roberts' feet, and the refrain of his song as it died 
away in the distance — 

" Biding, riding, riding on my old pack-mule." 

Ned Corbett could not imagine how he had ever 
thought that air a lively one. It was stupidly mourn- 
ful this morning, or else the woods and the distance 
played strange tricks with the singer's voice. But if 
Ned was affected by an imaginary minor key in his 
old friend's singing, a glimpse at the camp he had left 
would not have done much to restore his cheerfulness. 

The embers had died down, and looked almost as 
gray and sullen as the face of the man who sat and 
scowled at them from a log alongside. The only living 
thing in camp besides the colonel was one of those 
impudent gray birds, which the up-country folk call 
" whisky -jacks." Of course he had come to see what 
he could steal. That is the nature of jays, and the 
whisky-jack is the Canadian jay. At first the bird 
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stood with his head on one side eyeing the colonel, un- 
certain whether it would be safe to come any closer or 
not. But there was a fine piece of bacon-rind at the 
colonel's feet, so the bird plucked up his courage and 
hopped a few paces nearer. He had measured his dis- 
tance to an inch, and with one eye on the colonel and one 
on the bacon, was just straining his neck to the utmost 
to drive his beak into the succulent morsel, when the 
man whom he thought was asleep discharged a furious 
kick at an unoffending log, and clenching his fist 
ground out between his teeth muttered: 

"A soldier and a gentleman! a soldier and a gentle- 
man! Yes, but it came a bit too late, Mr. Edward 
Corbett. Hang it, I wish you had stayed behind instead 
of that fool, Roberts." 

Of course the "whisky-jack" did not understand the 
other biped's language, but he was a bird of the world, 
and instinct told him that his companion in camp was 
dangerous; so, though the bacon-rind still lay there, he 
flitted off to a tree hard by, and spent the next half -hour 
in heaping abuse upon the colonel from a safe distance. 

That "whisky-jack" grew to be a very wise bird, and 
in his old days used to tell many strange stories about 
human bipeds and the Balm-of-Gilead camp. 

But there was half a mile of brush between Ned and 
their old camp, so he saw nothing of all this ; and after 
the fresh morning air had roused him, and the exercise 
had set his blood going through his veins at its normal 
pace, he went unconcernedly on his way, talking to 
Steve as long as there was room enough for the two 
to walk side by side, and then gradually forging ahead, 
and setting that young Yankee a step which kept him 
extended, and made poor little Phon follow at a trot. 

Though Ned and Steve had grown used to isolation 
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upon the trail with ten laden beasts between the two, 
they made several attempts upon this particular morn- 
ing to carry on a broken conversation, or lighten the 
road with snatches of song. 

Perhaps it was that they were making unconscious 
efforts to drive away a feeling of depression, which 
sometimes comes over men's natures with as little 
warning as a storm over an April sky. 

But their efforts were in vain; nature was too strong 
for them. In the great silence amid these funereal 
pines their voices seemed to fall at their own feet, and 
ere long the forest had mastered them, as it masters 
the Indians, and the birds, and the wild dumb beasts 
which wander about in its fastnesses. The only crea- 
ture which retains its loquacity in a pine-forest is the 
squirrel, and he is always too busy to cultivate senti- 
ment of any kind. 

Cruickshank had warned them that the trail led 
uphill, and it imdoubtedly did so. At first the three 
swung along over trails brown with the fallen pine 
needles of last year, soft to the foot and level to the 
tread, with great expanses of fruit bushes upon either 
side, — bushes that in another month or two would be 
laden with a repast spread only for the bear and the 
birds. Salmon-berry and rasp-berry, soap-berry and 
service-berry, and two or three different kinds of bil- 
berry were there, as well as half a dozen others which 
neither Ned nor Steve knew by sight. But the season 
of berries was not yet, so they wetted their parched 
lips with their tongues and passed on with a sigh. 

Then the road began to go uphill. They knew that 
by the way they kept tripping over the sticks and by 
the increased weight of their packs. By and by Steve 
thought they would come to a level place at the top. 



«aid therd they would Ke down fi>r «^ while aiul rest 
Bui th^ftt top never e^iuex lur at least the sim wa^ ^>in^ 
round to the {^>uth» and it had not ix>iue yet. And then 
the air began to grow more chill, and the t4'et>ft4 to ohw^ge. 
There were no more bujshtv^ or but very few ivf them; 
and the trees> which were Wack diional-Kx^kiu^ l^alsant^ 
were ihrapevl with beard-nuviis* the winter fvKnl ivlf tl^e 
oariboo» and theiv was snow in little j^tehtv^ at t)unv 
feet \Vhei> the sun had j»i^ie nnind U^ the wtv^t the 
snow had grown more plentiful and theiv weiv gladt>s 
amongst the balsams, and at last Steve was glad, foi^ 
they had got up to the ti>p of the divide* 

But he was wrong again, fiu* ag^un tl\e tml n>se. 
and this time thi\>ugh a belt idf tindn^r which the wind 
had laid upturneil aciwjs their )^^th. JU^^vens! how 
heavy the packs givw then, and how tl\oir lindvH 
ached with stepjung over U^ after K^. lunusiug tlunr 
shins against one ai\d stumUing htvad-tu>4t over auothei\ 
At first Steve gixnvled at every sj^keil-lnnigh whidi 
caught and held him. and giwuxod at every sharp stake 
which cut inti> tlie hollow of his fiu^t But angt^r in 
the wooils siKin gives place to a sullen wstiuoivsm, U is 
useless to quari\>l with the uniw^jHinsive pimv^ The 
mountains and the grt^at tivi^s UH>k di>wu ujHn\ uum s 
insignificance, and his feeble cui^e ditvs upon his lijv*. 
froien by the terrible sphinx-like silence irf a cold 
passionless nature. 

As long as the sunlight lasteil the thit^e kept up 
their spiints fairly well The glades in their winter 
dreaa, with the sunlight gleaming upon the diUMnHug 
snow and flashing from the white plumes oS the pines, 
were cheery enough, ajxd took (\)rbett s thoughts back 
to Christmas in the old counti'y; besides, there were 
great tracks across one glado — tracks like tlie tracks 
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of a COW, and Ned was interested in recognizing the 
footprints of the beast which has given its name to 
Cariboo. 

But when the sun went, everything changed. A 
great gloom fell like a pall upon man and nature: the 
glitter which made a gem of every lakelet was gone, 
and the swamps, which had looked like the homes of 
an ideal Father Christmas, relapsed into dim shadowy 
places over whose soft floors murder might creep un- 
heard, whilst the balsam pines stood rigid and black, 
like hearse plumes against the evening sky. 

" Ned, we can't get out of this confounded mountain 
to-night, can we?" asked Chance. 

" No, old man, I don't think we can," replied Ned, 
straining his eyes along the trail, which still led 
upwards. 

" Then I propose that we camp;" and Chance suited 
the action to the word, by heaving his pack off his 
shoulders and dropping on to it with a sigh of relief. 

Perhaps the three sat in silence for five minutes (it 
certainly was not more), asking only for leave to let the 
aching muscles rest awhile; though even this seemed too 
much to ask, for long before their muscles had ceased to 
throb, before Steve's panting breath had begun to come 
again in regular cadence, the chill of a winter night 
took hold upon them, stiffened their clothes, and would 
shortly have frozen them to their seats. 

" This is deuced nice for May, isn't it, Steve ?" remarked 
Ned with a shiver. "Lend me the axe, Phon; it is in 
your pack. If we don't make a fire we shall freeze 
before morning. Steve, you might cut some brush, old 
chap, and you and Phon might beat down some of the 
snow into a floor to camp on. I'll go and get wood 
enough to last all night;" and Corbett walked off* to 
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commence operations upon a burnt " pine stick," still 
standing full of pitch and hard as a nail. But Ned 
was used to his axe, and the cold acted on him as a 
spur to a willing horse, so that he hewed away, 
making the chips fly and the axe ring until he had 
quite a stack of logs alongside the shelter which Steve 
had built up. 

Then the sticks began to crackle and snap like 
Chinese fireworks, and the makers of the huge fire 
were glad enough to stand at a respectful distance lest 
their clothes should be scorched upon their backs. 
That is the worst of a pine fira It never gives out a 
comfortable glow, but either leaves you shivering oi 
scorches you. 

Having toasted themselves on both sides, the three 
travellers found a place where they would be safe from 
the wood smoke, and still standing pulled out the 
rations set apart for the first day's supper, and ate the 
cold bacon and heavy damper slowly, knowing that 
there was no second course coming. 

When you are reduced to two slices of bread and 
one of bacon for a full meal, with only two such meals 
in the day, and twelve hours of abstinence and hard 
labour between them, it is wonderful how even coarse 
store bacon improves in flavour. I have even known 
men who would criticise the cooking at a London club, 
to collect the stale crumbs from their pockets and eat 
them with apparent relish in the woods, though the 
crumbs were thick with fluff and tobacco dust! As 
they stood there munching, Ned said: 

"I suppose, Steve, we did wisely in coming on?" 
"What else could we have done, Ned?" 
"Yes, that's it. What else could we have done? 
And yet— " 
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"And yet?" repeated Steve questioningly. "What 
is your trouble, Ned?" 

" Do you remember my saying, when I bought the 
claims, that with Cruickshank under our eyes all the 
time we should have a good security for our money?" 

" Yes, and now you have let him go. I see what you 
mean; but you can rely upon Roberts, can't you?" 

" As I would upon myself," replied Corbett shortly. 
" But still I have broken my resolution." 

" Oh, well, that is no great matter; and besides, I 
don't believe that the colonel would do a crooked thing 
any more than we would." 

"He-he! He-he-he!" 

It was a strangely-harsh cackle was Phon's apology 
for a laugh, and coming so rarely and so unexpectedly, 
it made the two speakers start. 

But they could get nothing out of the man when 
they talked to him. He was utterly tired out, and in 
another few minutes lay fast asleep by the fire. 

" I am afraid that quaint little friend of ours doesn't 
care much for the colonel," remarked Ned. 

" Oh, Phon! Phon thinks he is the devil He told 
me so;" and Steve laughed carelessly. 

What did it matter what a Chinaman thought! A 
little yellow-skinned, pig-tailed fellow like Phon was 
not likely to have found out anything which had es- 
caped Steve's Yankee smartness. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
•'JUMP OB I'll shoot." 

THREE days after they left the Balm-of-Gilead 
camp, Ned Corbett and his two friends stood 
upon a ridge of the bald mountains looking down 
upon the promised land. 

"So this is Eldorado, is it?" 

Ned Corbett himself was the speaker, though pro- 
bably those who had known him at home or in Vic- 
toria would have hardly recognized him. All the three 
gold-seekers had altered much in the last month, and 
standing in the bright sunlight of early morning the 
changes wrought by hard work and scanty food were 
very apparent. 

Bronzed, and tired, and ragged, with a stubble of 
half -grown beards upon their chins, with patches of 
sacking or deer-skin upon their trousers, and worn-out 
moccasins on their feet, none of the three showed signs 
of that golden future which was to come. Beggars 
they might be, but surely Croesus never looked like 
this! 

'* We shall make it to-day, Ned," remarked Chance, 
taking off his cap to let the cool moimtain breeze fan 
his brow. 

" We may, if we can drag him along, but he is very 
nearly dead beat;" and the direction in which Ned 
glanced showed his companion that he was speaking 
of a limp bundle of blue rags, which had collapsed in a 
heap at the first sign of a halt. 

" Why not leave Phon to follow us?" asked Steve in 
a low tone. Low though the tone was, the bundle of 
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blue rags moved, and a worn, shrivelled face looked 
piteously up into Ned's. 

"No, no, Steve," replied Corbett. "All right, Phon, 
1*11 not leave you behind, even if I have to pack you 
on my own shoulders." 

Thus reassured, the Chinaman collapsed once more. 
There was not a muscle in his body which felt capable 
of further endurance, and yet, with the gold so near, 
and his mind full of superstitious horrors, he would 
have crawled the rest of the journey upon his hands 
and knees rather than have stayed behind. 

"Thank goodness, there it is at last!" cried Corbett 
a minute later, shading his eyes with his hand. 
" That smoke I expect rises from somewhere near our 
claims;" and the speaker pointed to a faint column of 
blue which was just distinguishable from the surround- 
ing atmosphere. 

"I believe you are right, Ned. Come, Phon, one 
more effort!" and Steve helped the Chinaman on to his 
legs, though he himself was very nearly worn out. 

Ned took up the slender pack which Phon had 
carried until then, and added it to the other two packs 
already upon his broad shoulders. After all the three 
packs weighed very little, for Ned's companions had 
thrown away everything except their blankets, and 
Steve would have even thrown his blanket away had 
not Ned taken charge of ii Ned knew from experi- 
ence that so long as he sleeps fairly soft and warm at 
night a man's strength will endure many days, but 
once you rob him of his rest, the strongest man will, 
collapse in a few hours. 

As for their food, that was not hard to carry. Each 
man had a crust still left in his pocket, and more than 
enough tobacco. Along the trail there were plenty of 
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streams full of good water, ancl if bread and water 
and tobacco did not satisfy them, they would have to 
remain unsatisfied. It had been a hard race against 
time, and the last lap still remained to be run; but 
that smoke was the goal, and with the goal in sight 
even Phon shuffled along a little faster, though he was 
so tired that, whenever he stumbled he fell from sheer 
weakness. 

The bald mountains so often alluded to in Cariboo 
story are ranges of high upland, rising above the forest 
level, and entirely destitute of timber at the top. 

Here in late summer the sunnier slopes are slippery 
with a luxuriant growth of long lush grasses and 
weeds, and ablaze with the vivid crimson of the Indian 
pink. In early spring (and May is early spring in 
Cariboo) there is still snow along the ridges, and even 
down below, though the grasses are brilliantly green, 
the time of flowers has hardly yet come. 

Here and there as the three hurried down they 
came across big boulders of quartz gleaming in the 
sun. These were as welcome to Steve as the last mile- 
stone on his road home to a weaxy pedestrian. Where 
the quartz was, there would the gold be also, argued 
Steve, and the thought roused him for a moment out 
of the mechanical gait into which he had fallen. But 
he soon dropped into it again. A hill had risen and 
shut the column of smoke out of his sight, and the 
trail was leading down again to the timber. 

Away far to the east a huge dome of snow gleamed 
whitely against the sky-line. That was the outpost 
of the Rockies. But Steve had no eyes even for the 
Rockies. All he saw was a sea of endless brown hills 
rolling and creeping away fold upon fold in the dis- 
tance, all so like one to another from their bald ridges 
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to the blue lakes at their feet, that his head began to 
spin, and he almost thought that he must be asleep, and 
this some nightmare country in which he wandered 
along a road that had no end. 

Luckily Ned roused him from this dreamy fit from 
time to time, or it might well have happened that 
Steve's journey would have ended on this side of 
Williams Creek in a rapid slide from the narrow trail 
to the bottom of one of the little ravines along which 
it ran. 

Both men were apparently thinking of the same 
subject. So that though their sentences were short and 
elliptical, they had no difficulty in understanding each 
other s meaning. Men don't waste words on such a 
march as theirs. 

"Another three hours ought to do it," Ned would 
mutter, shifting his pack so as to give the rope a 
chance of gaUing him in a fresh place. 

" If we get there by midnight, I reckon it would do." 

" Yes, if we could find the claims." 

" Ah, there is that about it ! Have you got the map ? " 

"Yes. I've got that all right* Oh, we shall do it 
in good time;" and Ned looked up at his only clock, 
the great red sun, which was now nearly overhead. 

The next moment Corbett's face fell The path led 
tound a bluff, beyond which he expected to see the 
trail go winding gradually down to a little group of 
tents and huts gathered about Williams Creek. Instead 
of that he found himself face to face with one of those 
exasperating gulches which so often bar the weary 
hunter's road home in the Frazer country. The swelling 
uplands rolled on, it was true, sinking gradually to the 
level of Williams Creek, and he could see the trail 
running from him to his goal in fairly gentle sweeps. 
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all except about half a mile of it, and that half-mile 
lay right in front of him, and was invisible. 

It had sunk, so it seemed to Ned, into the very 
bowels of the earth, and another hundred yards brought 
him to the edge of the gulch and showed him that this 
was the simple truth. As so often happens in this 
country which ice has formed (smoothing it here and 
cutting great furrows through it elsewhere), the downs 
ended without warning in a precipitous cliff leading 
into a dark narrow ravine, along the bottom of which 
the gold-seekers could just hear the murmur of a 
mountain stream. 

It was useless to look up and down the ravine. 
There was no way over and no way round. It was 
a regular trap. A threadlike trail, but well worn, 
showed the only way by which the gulch could be 
crossed, and as Ned looked at it he came to the con- 
clusion that if there was another such gulch between 
him and Williams Creek it would probably cost him 
all he was worth, for no one in his party could hope 
to cross two such gulches before nightfall. 

"It's no good looking at it, come along, Steve!" he 
cried, and grasping at any little bush within reach to 
steady his steps, Ned began the descent. 

Who ever first made that trail was in a hurry to 
get to Williams Creek. The recklessness of the gold 
miner, determined to get to his gold, and careless of 
life and limb in pursuit of it, was apparent in every 
yard of that descent, which, despising all circuitous 
methods, plunged headlong into the depths below. 

Twice on the way down Steve only owed his life to 
the stout moimtain weeds to which his fingers clung 
when his feet forsook him, and once it was only Ned's 
strong hand which prevented Phon from following a 
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great flat stone which his stumbling feet had sent 
tobogganing into the dark gulf below. 

For two or three minutes Ned had to hold on to 
Phon by the scruff of the neck before he was quite 
certain that he was to be trusted to walk alone again. 
Even Steve kept staring into that "dark-profound" 
into which the stone had vanished in a way which 
Corbett did not relish. Though he had never felt it 
himself, he knew all about that strange fascination 
which seems to tempt some men, brave men too, to 
throw themselves out of a railway-carriage, off a pier- 
head, or down a precipice, and therefore Ned was not 
sorry to be at the bottom of that precipitous trail 
without the loss of either Steve or Phon. 

" Say, Ned, how does that strike you? It's a 'way- 
up' bridge, isn't it, old man?" and the speaker pointed 
to a piece of civil engineering characteristic of Cariboo. 

Two taU pines had grown upon opposite edges of the 
narrow ravine in which the gulch ended. From side 
to side this ravine was rather too broad for a single 
pine to span, and far down below, somewhere in the 
darkness of it, a stream roared and foamed along. The 
rocks were damp with mist and spray, but the steep 
walls of the narrow place let in no light by which the 
prisoned river could be seen. In order to cross this 
place, men had loosened the roots of the two pines with 
pick and shovel, imtil the trees sinking slowly towards 
each other had met over the mid-stream. Then those 
who had loosened the roots did their best to make them 
fast again, weighting them with rocks, and tethering 
them with ropes. When they had done this they had 
lashed the tops of the trees together, lopped off a few 
boughs, run a hand-rope over all, and called the 
structure a bridge. 
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Over this bridge Ned and his comrades had now to 
pass, and as he looked at the white face and quaking 
legs of Phon, and then up at the evening sky, Ned 
turned to Steve and whispered in his ear: "Pull your- 
self together, Steve. This is a pretty bad place, but 
we have got to get over at once or not at alL That 
f eUow will faint or go off his head before long." 

Luckily for Ned, Steve Chance had plenty of what 
the Yankees call " sand." 

" Im ready, go ahead," he muttered, keeping his eyes 
as much as possible averted from the abyss towards 
which they were clambering. 

" 1*11 go first," said Corbett, when they had reached 
the roots of the nearest pine; "then Phon, and you 
last, Steve." Then bending over his friend he whispered, 
" Threaten to throw him in if he funks." 

Of course the bridge in front of Corbett was not the 
ordinary way to Williams Creek. Pack-trains had 
come to Williams Creek even in those early days, and 
clever as pack-ponies are, they have not yet developed 
a talent for tree climbing. So there was undoubtedly 
some other way to WiUiams Creek. This was only a 
short cut, a route taken by pedestrians who were in 
a hurry, and surely no pedestrians were ever in a much 
greater hurry than Steve and Ned and Phon. 

Consider! Their all was on the other side of that 
ravine; all their invested wealth and all their hopes 
as well; all the reward for weeks of weary travel, as 
well as rest, and shelter, and food. They had much to 
gain in crossing that ravine, and the slowly sinking 
sun warned them that they had no time to look for a 
better way round. They must take that short cut or 
none. And yet when Ned got closer to the rough 
bridge he liked it less than ever. Where the trees 

(796) H 
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should have met and joined together a terrible thing 
had happened. Ned could see it now quite plainly 
from where he stood. A wind, he supposed, must have 
come howling up the gulch in one of the dark days of 
winter, a wind so strong that when the narrow gully 
had pent it in, it had gone rushing along, smashing 
everything that it met in its furious course,and amongst 
other things it had struck just the top of the arch of 
the bridge. 

The result was that just at the highest point there 
was Si gap, not a big gap, indeed it was so small that 
some of the ropes still held and stretched from tree 
to tree, but still a gap, six feet wide with no bridge 
across it, and black, imf athomable darkness down below. 
Ned Corbett was one of those men who only see the 
actual danger which has to be faced, the thing which 
has to be done — that which is, and not that which may 
be. For instance, Ned saw that he had to jump from one 
stout bough to another, that he would have to cling to 
something with his hands on the other side, and that 
it would not do to make a false step, or to clutch at a 
rotten bough. 

That was all he saw. So he leapt with confidence 
(he had taken twenty worse leaps in an afternoon, 
in the gymnasium at home for the fun of the thing), 
and of course he alighted in safety, clambered down 
the other pine-tree trunk, and landed safe and sound 
on the farther shore. He had never stayed to think 
of the awful things which would have happened if he 
had slipped; of that poor body of his which might have 
gone whirling roimd and round through the darkness, 
imtil it plunged into the waters out of sight of the 
sun and his fellow-men. 

But aU men are not made after this fashion. When 
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Ned turned towards the bridge he had just passed his 
face turned white, and his hands, which had until then 
been so firm trembled. What he saw was this. Phon 
had been driven ahead of Steve, as Corbett and Steve 
had arranged. As long as the big broad trunk of the 
pine was beneath him, with plenty of strong boughs all 
round him to cling to, Phon had listened to Steve and 
obeyed him. Now it was different. Phon had come 
to the end of the pine, to the place from which Corbett 
had leaped, and nothing which Steve could say would 
move him another inch. Chinamen are not trained in 
athletics as white men are, and to Phon that six-foot 
jump appeared to be a simply impossible feat. Steve 
might threaten what he liked, but jump Phon would 
not. The mere sight of the horrible darkness below 
made his head reel, and his fingers cling to the rough 
pine like the fingers of a drowning man to a plank. 

And now Ned noticed a worse thing even than this 
Phon had been driven to the very end of the tree by 
Steve, and Steve himself was clase behind him. The 
result was that the weight of two men had to be 
borne at once by the thin end of what, after all, was 
but a small pine, and one extended almost like a fishing- 
rod across the ravine. So the tree began to bow with 
the weight, and then to lift itself again until it was 
swinging and tossing, swaying more and more after 
every recoil, so that at each swing Ned expected to see 
one or both of his friends tossed off into the gulf below. 
There must come an end to such a scene as this sooner 
or later, and Ned could see but one chance of saving 
his friend. 

"€hance," he shouted, "hold tight! I am going to 
shoot that cursed Chinaman!" 

The miserable wretch beard and understood the 
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words, and saw the Winchester, the same which had 
sent the runaway cayuse spinning down the stone-slide, 
come slowly up to Corbett's shoulder. 

"Jump or ril shoot! It's your last chance!" and 
Phon heard the clank of the pump as his master forced 
up a cartridge into the barrel of his rifle. 

It was now death anyway. Phon realized that, and 
even at that moment his memory showed him plainly 
a picture of that pinto mare, whose bruised and 
battered body, with a great ghastly hole between 
the eyes, he had seen by the edge of Seton Lake. 
That last thought decided him, and with a scream of 
fear he sprang out, and managed to cling, more by 
sheer luck than in any other way, to the pine on the 
Williams Creek side of the ravine. When Ned 
grounded arms and reached out to help Phon across 
the last few feet of the bridge he was wet through 
with perspiration, and yet he was as cool as a new- 
made grave. 

"Ned," said Steve five minutes later, "I would 
give all the gold in Cariboo if I had it, rather than 
cross that plade again!" — and he meant it. 

For a few minutes Steve's gold fever had abated, and 
in the terror of death even the Chinaman had forgotten 
the yellow metal. And yet their journey was now over, 
and within half an hour's walk of them lay the claims 
they had bought, the wonderful spot of earth out of 
which they were to dig their heart's desire, the key to 
all pleasures and the master of nine men out of every 
ten — gold! 

Ned laughed to himself. Was a steady head and 
the agility of a very second-rate gymnast worth more 
than all the gold in Cariboo? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A SHEER SWINDLE. 

IT is hard to sever the idea of a journey's end from 
ideas of rest and comfort. A is the starting-point, 
B the goal, and no matter how distant, no matter how 
wild the region in which B lies, the mind of the 
traveller from A to B is sure to picture B as a centre 
of creature comforts and a haven of luxurious rest. 

Thus it was then that Steve and Corbett hurried 
through the lengthening shadows, eager for the- city 
that was to come, their eyes strained to catch a glow 
of colour, and their ears alert for the first hum which 
should tell of the presence of their fellow-men. 

After the gloom of the northern forests, the silence 
of the pack-trail, and the monotony of forced marches, 
they were ready to welcome any light however garish, 
any revelry however mad it might be. Life and light 
and noise w^ere what both hankered after as a relief 
from the silence and solitude of the last few days, and 
it is this natural craving for change in the minds of 
men who have been too much alone, which accounts 
for half the wild revels of the frontier towns. 

As a matter of history, the first impression made by 
Williams Creek upon the sensitive mind of the artist 
Chance was one of disappointment. Perhaps it was 
that the heavy shadows of the mountains drowned all 
colour, or that the day was nearly over and the dance- 
house not yet open; whatever the cause Williams 
Creek struck Chance with a chill. It was a miserable, 
mean-looking little place for so much gold to come 
from. In his visions of the mines Steve had dwelt 
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too much upon the glitter of the metal, and too little 
on the dirt and bare rock from which the gold has to 
be extracted; extracted, too, by hard labour, about the 
hardest labour probably which the bodies of men were 
ever made to undergo. 

As his eyes gradually took in the details of the 
scene, Steve Chance remembered Cruickshank's glow- 
ing word-pictures of the mines, and his own gaudy 
map of them, and remembering these things a great 
fear fell upon him. Steve had accomplished a pilgrim- 
age over a road upon which stronger men had died, 
and brave men turned back, and now the shrine of his 
golden god lay at his feet, and this is what it looked 
like. 

In the shadow of a spur of wooded mountains, lay a 
narrow strip of land which might by comparison be 
called flat. It was lower than the bald moimtains 
which were at its back, so the melted snows of last 
winter had trickled into it, until the whole place was 
a damp, miserable bog, through the centre of which the 
waters had worn themselves a bed, and made a creek. 

There were many such bogs and many such creeks 
about the foothills of the bald moimtains, but these 
were for the most part hidden by an abundant growth 
of pine, or adorned by a wealth of long grass and the 
glory of yellow lily and blue larkspur. But this bog 
was less fortunate than its fellows. Gold had been 
found in the creek which ran through it, so that 
instead of the spring flowers and the pines, there 
were bare patches of yeUow mud, stumps rough and 
imtrained where trees had stood, tunnels in the hill- 
side, great wooden gutters mounted high in the air to 
carry off" the stream from its bed and pour it into all 
manner of unexpected plaxjes, piles of boulders and 
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rubbish, so new and unadorned by weed or flower 
that you knew instinctively that nature had had no 
hand in their arrangement. 

And everywhere amongst this brutal digging and 
hewing there were new log huts, frame shanties, wet 
untidy tents, and shelters made of odds and ends, shel- 
ters so mean that an African Bushman would have 
turned up his nose at them. Instead of the telegraph 
and telephone wires that run overhead in ordinary 
cities, there were in the mining camp innumerable 
flumes, long wooden boxes or gutters, to carry water 
from point to point These gutters were everywhere. 
They ran over the tops of the houses, they came wind- 
ing down for miles along precipitous side -hills, and 
they ran recklessly across the main street; for traffic 
there was none in those days, or at any rate none 
which could not step over, or would not pass round 
the miners' ditch. In 1862 rights of way were disre- 
garded up in Cariboo, but an inch of water if it could be 
used for gold- washing was a matter of much moment. 

" I say, Ned, this looks more like a Chinese camp 
than a white man's, doesn't it?" remarked Steve with 
a shudder. 

" What did you expect, Steve, — a second San Fran- 
cisco?" 

"Not that; but this place looks so dead and seems 
so stiU." 

" Silence, they say, is the criterion of pace," quoted 
Ned; "but I can hear the noise of the rockers and the 
rattle of the gravel in the sluices. It looks to me as 
if men were at work here in grim earnest. — (Jood-day. 
How goes it, sir?" 

The last part of Corbett's speech was addressed to 
a man of whom he just caught sight at that moment, 
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standing in a deep cutting' by the side of the trail, and 
busily employed in shovelling gravel into a sluice-box 
at his side. 

"Day," grunted the miner, not pausing to lift his 
head to look at the man who addressed him until he 
had finished his task. 

"Are things booming here still?" asked Chance. 

"Booming, you bet! Why, have you just come up 
from the river?" and the man straightened his back 
with an effort and jerked his head in the general 
direction of the Frazer. 

"That's what," replied Steve, dropping naturally 
into the brief idioms of the place. 

"Seen anything of the bacon train?" asked the 
miner after a pause, during which he had again 
ministered to the wants of his sluice-box. 

" The bacon train ! What's that ?" 

"Brown's bacon train from Oregon. Guess you 
haven't, or you'd know about it. Bacon is played out 
in Williams Creek, and we are all going it straight on 
flour." 

The thought of "going it straight on flour" was 
evidently too much for Steve's new friend, for he 
actually groaned aloud, and dug his shovel into the 
wall of his trench with as much energy as if he had 
been driving it into the ribs of the truant Bacon 
Brown. 

" That will suit us royally," ejaculated Ned. " We 
shall have a small train here in a day or two, and 
there's a good deal of bacon amongst our stores." 

"You've got a train acomin'! By thunder! I thought 
I knowed your voices. Ain't you them two Britishers 
as were along of Cruickshank?" 

"Strike me pink if it isn't Rampike!" cried Steve, 
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and the next minute the old gentleman who had 
helped Steve in his little game of poker climbed out 
of the mud-pie he was making, and shook hands, even 
with the Chinaman. 

"But Where's Roberts, and where's Cruickshank?" 
he asked. 

Corbet told him. 

" Wal, as youVe left Roberts with him I suppose its 
all right. Did you meet any boys going back from 
these parts?" 

" Only two, going back for grub," replied Ned. 

" I guess they told you how short we were up here, 
and they are worse off at Antler." 

" No, they said very little to us. They had a bit of 
a yam with Cruickshank though. He was leading 
out and met them first. He didn't say anything about 
the want of grub to us." 

"That's a queer go. Why, it would almost have 
paid you to go to Antler instead of coming here. You 
would get two dollars a pound for bacon up there." 

"Ah! but you see we were bound to be here for the 
1st of June, because of those claims we bought." 

"Is that so? Bob did say summat about those 
claims. Do you know where they are?" 

"Here's our map," replied Corbett, producing the 
authorized map of Dewd and Cruickshank, upon which 
the three claims had been duly marked. " Is Dew^d 
in the camp?" he added. 

" I don't know; but come along, there goes Cameron's 
triangle. Let us go and get some *hash,' and we can 
find out about Dewd and the claims." And so saying 
Rampike laid aside his shovel, put on his coat, and 
led the way down to a big tent in the middle of the 
mining camp. 
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Here were gathered almost half the population of 
Williams Creek for their evening meal, the other half 
having finished theirs and departed to work upon the 
night-shift; for most of the claims were worked night 
and day, their owners and the hired men dividing the 
twenty-four hours amongst them. 

Here, as on board the steamer, Rampike was evidently 
a man of some account; one able to secure a place for 
himself and his chums in spite of the rush made upon 
the food by the hungry mob in its shirt sleeves. 

At first all three men were too busy with their 
knives and forks to notice anyone or heax what men 
were saying about themselves, but in a little while, 
when the edge of appetite was dulled, Ned caught the 
words repeated over and over again — " Bacon Brown's 
men, I guess," and at last had to answer point blank 
to a direct question, that he had "never heard of Mr. 
Brown before." 

"These fellows hain't seen Brown at all," added 
Rampike. "They're looking for Dewd. Have you 
seen him anywhere around?" 

At the mention of Dewd's name a broad grin passed 
over the faces of those who heard it, and one man 
looked up and remarked that a good many people had 
been inquiring kindly after Dewd lately. The speaker 
was a common type amongst the miners, but in those 
early days his rough clothes and refined speech struck 
Ned as contrasting strangely. 

Truth to tell, he had been educated at Eton and 
Oxford, had thrown up a good tutorship to come out 
here, and here he was happy as a king, though all his 
classical education was thrown away, and his blue 
pantaloons were patched fore and aft with bits of 
sacking once used to contain those favourite brands 
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of flour known respectively as " Self -rising " and the 
"Golden Gate." 

As he rose to his feet with the names of the brands 
printed in large letters on either side of him, he looked 
something between a navvy and a " sandwich man." 

" Dewd," he went on, " has been playing poker lately 
a little too well to please the boys. Say, O'Halloran, 
do you know where Dewd is ?" 

"Faith and I don't. If I did, Sandy M'Donald 
would give me half his claim for the information. 
Hullo, have you got here already, sonny? I was before 
ye though." And Ned's red-headed friend of fighting 
proclivities held out his hand to him over the heads of 
his neighbours. 

"What does Sandy want him for?" asked someone 
in the crowd. 

"You'd betther ax Sandy. All I know is that he 
went gunning for him early this morning, and if he 
wasn't so drunk that he can't walk he'd be afther 
him still." 

" Who's drunk, Pat,— Dewd or Sandy ?" 

"Oh, don't be foolish! Whoever heard of Dewd 
touching a drop of good liq\ior. That's the worst of 
that mane shunk; he gets you blind drunk first and 
robs you afther." 

"What, have you been bitten too, O'Halloran?" 
asked the tutor; and while the laugh was still going at 
the wry face poor Corny O'Halloran pulled, Rampike 
and his three friends slipped quietly out of the room. 

"I guess we may as well locate those claims of youm 
right away," remarked Rampike as soon as they were 
clear of Cameron's tent, "so as there'll be no trouble 
about securing them to-morrow. Not as I think any 
one is likely to jump 'em. Let me see your map." 
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Ned handed over the map before alluded to. 

" Why, look ye here, these claims are right along- 
side the Nugget, the richest claim on the creek!" cried 
their friend, after studying the map for a few minutes. 

" Quite so, that is what gives them their exceptional 
value," remarked Chance, quoting from memory 
Cruickshank*s very words. 

" Oh, that's what gives them their 'ceptional vally, 
is it, young man?" sneered Eampike. " Wal, I guess 
they ought to have a 'ceptional vally' to make it 
worth while working them there;" and Rampike, who 
was now standing by the Nugget claim alongside the 
bed of the creek, pointed upwards to where the bluffs, 
two hundred feet high, hung precipitously over their 
heads. 

It was no good arguing, no good swearing that the 
map must be wrong, that Cruickshank had marked 
the wrong lots, that there was a mistake somewhere. 

" Just one of the colonel's mistakes, that's what it is. 
Come and see the gold Commissioner, he'll straighten 
it out for you," retorted Rampike, hurrying the three 
off into the presence of a big handsome man, whose 
genial ways and handsome face made " the judge " a 
great favourite with the miners. 

All he could do he did, and was ready to go far 
beyond the obligations of his office in his desire to help 
Cruickshank's victims. It was a very common kind of 
fraud after all. The colonel had drawn a sufficiently 
accurate map of the Williams Creek valley; he had 
even given accurately every name upon that map, and 
moreover the claims which he had sold to Corbett & 
Co. adjoined the Nugget claim, and had been regularly 
taken up and bonded by his partner and himself. 
Cruickshank's story indeed was true in every particular. 
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Gold was being taken out of the Nugget mine at the 
rate of several lbs. per diem; why. should it not be 
taken out of the claims which it adjoined? 

There was only one objection to Cruickshank's map, 
— he had not drawn it in relief. There was only one 
objection to Corbett's claim — the surface of it would 
have adjoined the surface of the Nugget claim had 
they both been upon the same level, only, — only, you 
see, they were not. There was a trifling difference of 
two hundred and fifty feet in the altitude of the 
Nugget claim and the bluff adjoining it, and Corbett's 
claim was on the top of that bluff". Now a claim on 
the top of a bluff, where no river could ever have run 
to deposit gold, and whither no water could be brought 
to wash for gold, was not considered worth two thou- 
sand dollars even in Cariboo. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE bullet's message. 

WAL, thosell maybe make vallible building lots 
when Williams Creek has growed as big as 
'Frisco, but somehow trade in building lots ain't brisk 
here just now." 

No one answered old Rampike. Steve and Ned felt 
rather hurt at the levity of his remarks. It is poor 
fun even for a rich man to be robbed of six thousand 
dollars, and neither Ned nor Steve were rich men. In 
fact, in losing the six thousand dollars they had lost 
their all except the pack-train. 

" It ain't no manner of good to grizzle over it," con- 
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tinued this philosopher, "Cruickshank has got the 
cinch on you to rights this time. Six thousand dollars 
cash, the pleasure of your company from Victoria, and 
your pack-train to remember you by! Ho ! ho ! " and 
although it was very annoying to Ned, and quite con- 
trary to Eampike's nature to do so, he laughed aloud 
at his own grim joke. 

The laugh roused Chance. He was a Yankee to the 
tips of his finger-nails, one of those strange beings who 
" bust and boom " by turns — millionaires to-day, bank- 
rupts to-morrow, equally sanguine, happy, and go- 
ahead in either extreme. 

"Ned," he said, his face relaxing into a somewhat 
wintry smile, "I guess you were right after all. 
Cruickshank is no Britisher, you bet" 

" Glad you think so ; hang him !" growled Ned. 

" No Britisher could ever have planned so neat a 
swindle," continued Steve meditatively. " By Jove, it 
is a 'way upM" and this strange young man really 
seemed lost in admiration at the smartness from which 
he himself had suffered. 

"I don't see much to admire in a thief and a liar. 
We prefer honesty to smartness in my country, thank 
God!" 

There was no disguising the fact that Ned Corbett 
was in a very ugly temper. Not being one of those 
who look upon the whole struggle for wealth as a game 
of chance and skill, in which everything is allowable 
except a plain transgression of the written rules of the 
game, he could not even simulate any admiration for 
a successful swindler's smartness. 

Old Bampike saw his mood, and laying his hand on 
his shoulder gave him a friendly shake. " Never mind, 
sonny," he said. " It's no good calling names ; and as 
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for being stone-broke, why there isn't a man in Cariboo 
to-day, I reckon, who hasn't been stone-broke, aye and 
most of 'em mor'n once or twice." 

" Oh, yes, I suppose that is so," said Ned a little 
wearily, but rousing himself all the same. " What can 
a man earn here as a digger in another fellow's claim?" 

"Anything he likes to ask almost. Men who are 
worth anything at all as workers are scarce around 
these parts." 

" Then we sha'n't starve, that is some consolation 
By the way, I have a note here for you. This con- 
founded business nearly made me forget it;" and so 
saying Corbett produced from an inner pocket the 
little note given him by Roberts at the Balm-of-Gilead 
camp. 

For a few moments Bampike twisted and turned the 
note about, trying to decipher the faint pencil-marks 
in the dim light. At last he got the note right side 
up and began to read. Evidently he haixily under- 
stood what he read at first, for those who were watch- 
ing him saw that he read the note through a second 
time, as if looking for some hidden meaning in every 
word. When he had done this a vindictive bitter oath 
burst from between his set teeth. 

"If Cruickshank ain't dead by now, my old pal 
Roberts is. You may bet on that. Look ye here I" and 
the speaker handed Ned a flattened, blood-stained 
bullet which he had taken from Roberts* letter. 

" Do you know what that is ?" he asked. 

" It looks like a revolver bullet," answered Ned. 

"And so it is. That's the identical bullet as Dan 
Cruickshank fired at a grouse and hit a cayuae with. 
Pretty shooting, wasn't it?" and Rampike ground his 
teeth with anger. 
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"What the deuce do you mean?" cried Steve in 
blank astonishment. 

"Mean — mean! Why, that if you wam't such a 
durned tenderfoot you'd have tumbled to the whole 
thing long ago! Men like Cruickshank don't leave 
horses unhobbled by mistake, don't hit and scare pack- 
horses on a stone-slide by mistake, don't get to Williams 
Creek a day late by mistake. Oh, curse his mistakes ! 
If he makes one more there'll be the best pal and the 
sweetest singer in Cariboo lying dead up among them 
pines." 

" Do you mean that Cruickshank did these things on 
purpose?!' asked Corbett slowly, his face growing 
strangely hard as he spoke. 

" Bead Rob's letter," said Rampike, and gave Ned 
the scrap of paper on which Rob had found time to 
write a brief record of the journey from Douglas, 
ending his story in these words — " Cruickshank means 
Corbett mischief, so I am staying instead of the lad. 
What his game is with the pack-ponies I am blowed if 
I know, but if I don't come in with them inside of a 
week, do some of you fellows try and get even with the 
colonel for the sake of your old pal Roberts." 

For several minutes after reading this note no one 
spoke ; each man was thinking out the situation after 
his own fashion. 

"Will you trust me with grub for a fortnight, 
Rampike?" asked Ned at last. 

" Yes, lad, if you like; but you won't want to borrow. 
Men like you can earn all they want here;" and the 
miner looked appreciatively at the big-limbed man 
before him. 

" I'll earn it by and by, Rampike. I'm going after 
Roberts first," replied Ned quietly. 
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" How's that?" demanded Rampike. 

" I'm going after Roberts and Cruickshank. Can I 
have the grub?" 

" If that's your style, you can have all the grub you 
want if I have to go hungry for a week. When will 
you start?" 

" It will be dark in two hours," replied Ned, " and the 
moon comes up about midnight. I shall start as soon 
as the moon is up." 

" Impossible, man!" cried Chance. " I could not drag 
myself to the top of that first bluff unless I had had 
twenty-four hours' solid sleep, if my life depended upon 
it" 

'I know, old fellow, and I don't want you to; but 
you see a life may depend upon it." 

" But you aren't going alone, Corbett. I'll not hear 
of that." 

"We will talk about that by and by, Steve. Let 
us go and turn in for ^ little while now. I am dead 
tired myself." And so ^saying Corbett turned on his 
heel and followed Rampike to his hut, where the 
old man foimd room for all three of them upon the 
floor. 

" If Steve and I go to look for Roberts can you find 
a job for our Chinaman until we come back ? I should 
not like the poor beggar to starve," said Ned, pointing 
to where Phon lay already fast asleep. The moment 
he laid down his head Phon had gone to sleep, and 
since then not a muscle had twitched to show that he 
was alive. Whatever his master might choose to 
arrange for his benefit the Chinaman was not likely to 
overhear or object to. 

" Oh yes, I can fix that easy enough. 1*11 set him 
to wash in my own claim. I can afford to pay him 

(705) I 
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good wages as well as feed him. Men are scarce at 
Williams Creek/' 

Again for a time there was silence in the hut, 
Corbett and Rampike puffing away at their pipes, and 
Steve Chance trying hard to keep his eyes open as if 
he suspected mischief. At last nature got the better of 
him; the young Yankee's head dropped on his arm, 
and in another moment he was 843 sound asleep as 
Phon. 

Then Ned stood up and went over to sit beside the 
old miner Bampike, remarking as he did so: 

" Thank heaven Steve is off at last. I thought the 
fellow never meant to go to sleep." 

" What! Do you mean to leave him behind?" asked 
Rampike. 

"Does he look as if he could do another week's 
tramping?" retorted Ned, glancing at the limp, worn- 
out figure of his friend. " He has pluck enough to try, 
but he would only hinder me." 

" If that's BO, I'll chuck my claim and come along 
too." 

' Nonsense, you can't afford to lose your claim; and, 
besides, you couldn't help me." 

"Couldn't help you! How's that?" snorted Rampike 
indignantly. 

"A man can always hunt better alone than with 
another fellow. One makes less noise than two in 
the woods." 

" But you ain't going hunting?" 

" Yes I am, — hunting big game too." And there was 
a light in Ned Corbett's eye, as he overhauled his 
Winchester, that looked bad for an enemy. 

"You ain't afraid of — ^losing your way?" asked 
Rampike. He was going to say " You ain't afraid of 
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Cruickshank, are you?" but a look on Oorbetts face 
stopped that question. 

" No, I*m used to the woods," Ned answered shortly; 
and then again for a while the two men smoked on in . 
silence. 

Presently Corbett knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
and put it away carefully in his pocket. 

"Do you work in the night-shift on your place?" 
he asked Bampike. 

" Either me or my partner is there all the while." 

"Shall you be there to-night?" 

" I'll be going on at midnight, but 111 fix up a pack 
with some grub in it for you before I go." 

" Thank you, I'll leave that to you, if I may. WiU 
you call me before you go ? I mean to try to get all the 
sleep I can before the moon is up." 

" Well, lie down right now. I'll call you; you bet. 
You're a good sort for a Britisher — give us a shake;" 
and Bampike held out a hand as hard and as honest 
as the pick-handle to which it clung day after day. 

Perhaps it was the thought of his old friend's 
danger which made Rampike blind and careless, or 
perhaps it was only his natural clumsiness. In any 
case he steered very badly for his own door, so badly 
indeed that he tripped over Chance's prostrate form, 
dealing him a kick that might have roused a dead 
man. But Steve only turned over restlessly in his 
sleep, like one who dreams, and then lay as still again 
as ever. 

Ned smiled. " No danger of waking him, I think, 
when I want to go. Poor old Steve! the loss of the 
money does not seem to spoil your sleep much." 

Five minutes later, when Bampike had gone out to 
get together the provisions which his guest needed, 
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anyone listening to that guest's regular breathing 
would have been of opinion that the loss of the 
dollars troubled Ned Corbett as little as it troubled 
Steve Chance 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WHAT THE WOLF FOUND. 

ABOUT midnight Rampike returned to his hut, and 
as the moonlight streamed through the doorway 
across the floor, Corbett rose without a word and 
joined the old miner outside. 

" You didn't need much waking, lad." 

"No; and yet I slept like a top. But I felt you 
were coming, and now every nerve in my body is wide 
awake." 

Rampike looked at his companion curiously. 

" You're a strong man, Ned Corbett, but take care. 
I've known stronger men than you get the 'jim-jams' 
from overwork." 

Ned laughed. He hardly thought that a man who 
had not tasted liquor for a month was likely to suffer 
much from the "jim-jams." 

" That's all right," said Rampike testily. " You may 
laugh, but I've seen more of this kind of life than 
you'll ever see, and I tell you, you'd better stay where 
you are." 

"What! and let Cruickshank go?" 

"What are you going to do with Cruickshank when 
you catch him?" 

"Bring him back to look at the mistake he made 
about my claims," answered Corbett grimly. 
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"And suppose Cruickshank don't feel like coming 
back? It's more than likely that he won't." 

" Then it will be a painful necessity for Roberts and 
myself to pack him back." 

" If you get him back the law can't touch him, and 
the boys won't lynch him just for swindling a tender- 
foot" 

" The law can't touch him?' 

"Why, certainly not. If you were such a blessed 
fool as to buy claims without a frontage on the crik, 
that's your business. He didn't say as they weren't 
on the top of a moimtain." 

" But no mountain was shown on his map," argued 
Corbett. 

"I guess he'd say as he couldn't draw maps well 
and the one Steve Chance copied was the best he 
knew how to make. He sold you what he said he'd 
sell you, and if you didn't ask any questions that's 
your fault." 

This was a new view of the ceise to Corbett, and for 
a moment he felt staggered by it, but only for a 
moment. After all, it was not for the sake of the 
claims that he had made up his mind to pursue 
Cruickshank. 

"Thanks, Rampike, for trying to make me stay 
here. I know what you mean, but I am not as nearly 
'beat' as you think I am, and I wouldn't leave old 
Roberts alone with that scoundrel even if I was. Have 
you got the grub there?" 

" Well, if that's your reason for going I've no more 
to say, except as I reckon Roberts is pretty good at 
taking care of himself. However, a pal's a pal, and if 
you mean to stay by him, I'll not hinder you. Here's 
the grub;" and so saying he helped Ned to fix a little 
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bundle upon his shoulders, taking care that whatever 
weight there was should lie easily in the small of his 
back. " It*s only dried venison," continued Bampike, 
"and I didn't put any bread in. Bread weighs too 
much and takes up too much room. You can go it on 
meat straight for a week, can't you?" 

"PU try to. Give Chance a helping hand if you 
can. He is a regular rustler if you can get him any 
work to do." 

"Don't worry yourself about your pala You are 
going to look for Dick Bampike's old partner, and you 
may bet your sweet life that he won't let your pals 
starve." 

The two men, who had been walking slowly through 
the mining camp, had now reached the foot of the 
trail by which Ned had arrived at Williams Greek. 

" Well, good-bye, Eampike," said Ned, stopping and 
holding out his hand. " It's no good your coming any 
farther. Don't let Steve follow me." 

"Good-bye, lad; I'll see that Steve Chance don't 
follow you. He ain't built to go your pace," he added, 
looking after Ned, "if he wanted to, but there'll be 
me and some of the boys after you afore long, if 
there's going to be any trouble;" and with this consoling 
reflection in his mind, the old hard-fist returned to his 
cabin, pulled off his long gum boots, and lay down on 
the floor beside the still sleeping Chance and Phon. 

Mr. Bampike had not as yet had time to furnish his 
country residence, and after all, in his eyes a bed was 
rather a useless luxury. ' What's the matter with a 
good deal floor?' he often used to ask; and as he never 
got a satisfactory answer, he never bothered to build 
himself a bunk. 

Meanwhile Ned Corbett was standing for a moment 
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on the top of a bluff above Williams Creek, whence 
he could still see the lights of the camp, and still hear 
faint strains of music from the dance-house and the 
monotonous "clink, clink" of the miner's pick. The 
next moment he turned his back upon it all; a rising 
bank shut out the last glimpse of the fires and the last 
faint hum of human life. The forest swallowed them 
up, and Ned was alone with the silence. 

Never in all his life had he been in so strange a 
mood as he was that night. 

It seemed to him that every nerve and muscle in his 
body, every faculty of his brain, had been tuned to 
concert pitch. All his old calmness had deserted him, 
and in place of it a very fire of impatience devoured 
him. Wherever the trail allowed of it he broke into a 
long swinging run, and yet, though the miles flew past 
him, he was not satisfied. On! on! a voice seemed to 
cry to him, and in spite of his speed the voice still 
urged him to further efforts. That was the worst of it. 
Instead of the silence the forest seemed full of voices, 
— not voices which spoke to his ear, but voices which 
cried to the soul that was within him. The shadows 
were full of these inarticulate cries, the night air 
throbbed with them, all nature was full of them, and 
of a secret which he alone seemed unable to grasp. 

But it was no good standing still to listen, so he 
pressed on until he came to the bridge of pines where 
the day before Phon had clung, swinging between this 
world and the next. Here Corbett hesitated for the 
first time, standing at the top of that arch of pines, 
looking across the black gulf in which the unseen 
waters moaned horribly. If his foot slipped or his 
hands failed him for the tenth part of a second, he 
would drop from the moonlight into eternal darkness, 
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leaving no trace behind by which men could tell that 
Ned Corbett had ever existed. 

For a moment a cold horror seized him, he clxmg 
wildly to the boughs round him and looked backwards 
instead of forwards. But this fit only lasted for a 
moment, and then the bold English blood came back to 
his heart with a rush. " Good heavens!" he muttered, 
"am I turning Chinaman?" and as he muttered it he 
launched himself boldly across the gap, caught at the 
rope to steady himself, and having crossed the bridge 
set his face firmly once more for the bald moimtains 
above him. 

All through the night Corbett maintained that long 
swinging stride, climbing steadily up the steep hills and 
passing swiftly down the forest glades, tireless as a wolf 
and silent as a shadow. 

When the dawn came he paused in his race, and sat 
down for a quarter of an hour to eat a frugal meal of 
dried meat. Had he been living the normal life of a 
civilized man in one of the cities of Europe, he would 
have needed much less food and eaten much more. All 
civilized human beings overeat themselves. Perhaps 
if the food at the Bristol or the Windsor was served 
as dry and as little seasoned as Rampike's venison, 
less would be eaten and more digested. 

Breakfast over, Ned resumed his course. Even 
during his hurried meal he had been restless and 
anxious to get on. Fatigue seemed not to touch him, 
or a power over which mere human weariness could 
not prevail, possessed him. 

As the air freshened and the stars paled, the tits and 
"whisky-jacks" began their morning complaints, their 
peevish voices convincing Ned that they had been up 
too long the night before. A little later the squirrels 
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began to chatter and swear angrily at him as he passed, 
and a gray old coyotd slinking home to bed stood like a 
shadow watching him as he went, wondering, no doubt, 
who this early-rising hunter might be, with the swift 
silent feet, white set faxie, and stem blue eyes which 
looked so keen and yet saw nothing. 

Then the sun rose, and at last, taking a hint from 
tne tall red-deer, Ned threw himself down on the soft 
mosses, trusting in the sun to warm him in his slum- 
bers, as it does all the rest of that great world which 
gets on very well without blankets. 

Until the shadow had crept to the other side of the 
tree under which he lay, Ned Corbett slept without 
moving; then he rose again, ate a few mouthfuls of 
dried meat, took a modest draught of the white water 
which foamed and bubbled through the moss of the 
hillside, and again went on. 

One day went and another came, and still Corbett 
held on his course, and on the third day he had his 
reward. At last on the trail in front of him he saw 
the tracks of horses, nine in number, all of them shod 
before and behind as his own had been, and the tracks 
of OTie man driving them. 

That was singular. There were two men left with 
Ned Corbett's pack-train. Where had the other gone 
to? Backwards and forwards he went, bending low 
over the trail and scrutinizing every inch of it, but he 
could see no sign of that other man. Perhaps he had 
tired and had found room upon one of the least laden of 
the pack animals. It would be hard upon the beast and 
most uncomfortable for the rider, but it was possible. 

Or perhaps the tracks of the man who '*led out" 
had been quite obliterated by the feet of the beasts 
which followed him. That too was possible, and Ned 
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remembered how he had notioed upon the trail that 
a horse's stride and a man's were aJmost exactly the 
same length, so that it might be that for a few hundred 
yards at any rate one of the animals had gone step for 
step over Cruikshanks or old Rob's tracks. 

But this could not have lasted for long; either the 
man or the beast would have strayed a yard or two 
from the track once in the course of a mile; but Oorbett 
had examined the tracks for more than a mile, and still 
the story of them was the same: "nine pack-horses 
driven by one man over the trail nearly a week ago;" 
that was the way the tracks read, and Ned could make 
nothing else out of them. 

There was one thing, however, worth mentioning. 
Corbett had hit upon the tracks on the path by which 
he himself had come from the Balm-of-Gilead camp to 
Williams Creek, at a point as nearly as he could judge 
five miles on the Williams Creek side of that camp. So 
far then the pack-train had followed him, but at this 
point it had turned away almost at right angles to 
follow a well-beaten trail which Corbett and Steve had 
overlooked when they passed it a week earlier. 

" That, I suppose, is where we went wrong, and this 
must be the proper pack-trail to Williams Creek," 
soliloquized Ned, and then for a moment he stood, 
doubting which way he should turn. Should he f oUow 
his pack-train, or should he go back until the tracks 
told him something of that other man, whose feet had 
left no record on the road? 

The same instinct which had urged him on for the 
last three days, took hold upon him again and turned 
him almost against his will towards the old Balm-of- 
Gilead camp. 

It was nearly dark when he reached it, and he would 
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perhaps have passed it by, but that he stumbled over 
the half -burnt log which had been used as the side log 
for his own fire. Since Ned had camped there a little 
snow had fallen, a trifling local storm such as will take 
place in the mountains even in May, and this had suf- 
ficed to hide almost all trace of the camp in that rapidly 
waning light. 

As well as he could, Oorbett examined the camp, 
going carefully over every inch of it; but the only 
thing he could find was a cartridge belt, hung up on 
the branch of a pine, — a cartridge belt half fuU of 
ammunition for a revolver. This he at once recognized 
as belonging to Roberts. 

" By Jove, that's careless," he muttered, " and unlike 
the old man. I should have thought at any rate that 
he would have found out his loss before he got very 
far away, and have come back for the belt." 

In another quarter of an hour it was too dark to 
see his hand before his face, so making the best of a 
bad business Ned sat down at the foot of a big pine, 
and leaning his back against it tried to doze away the 
time until the moon should rise and enable him to 
proceed on his way. But though Corbett's muscles 
throbbed and his limbs trembled from over-exertion, 
no sleep would come to him. In spite of himself his 
brain kept on working, not in its ordinary methodical 
fashion, but as if it were red-hot with fever. Indeed 
poor Ned began to think that he was going mad. If 
he were not, what was this new fancy which possessed 
him? 

For some reason beyond his own comprehension his 
brain would now do nothing but repeat over and over 
again the refrain of Roberts' favourite song. The tune 
of '' the old pack-mule" had taken possession of him 
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and would give him no peace. Without his will his 
fingers moved to the time of it; if he tried to think of 
something else his thoughts put themselves in words, 
and the words fell into the metre of it, and at last he 
became convinced that he could actually with his own 
bodily ears hear the refrain of it, sad and distant as he 
had last heard it before leaving that camp. 

There it came again, wailing up out of the darkness, 
the very ghost of a song, and yet as distinct as if the 
singer's mouth had been at his ear — 

" Elding, riding, riding on my old pack-mule." 

When things had gone as far as this, Ned sprang to 
his feet with a start. There was no doubt about that 
weird note anyway; and though it was but the howl 
of a wolf which roused him from his doze, Ned shud- 
dered as the long-drawn yell died away in the dark- 
ness, which was now slowly giving way to the light of 
the rising moon. 

Brave man though he was, Ned Corbett felt a chill 
perspiration break out all over him, and his heart 
began to beat in choking throbs. The wolfs weird 
music had a meaning for him which he had never 
noticed in it before. He knew now why it was so sad. 
Had it not in it all the misery of homeless wandering, 
all the hopelessness of the Ishmael, whose hand is 
against every man as every man's hand is against him, 
all the bitterness of cold and hunger and darkness? 
Wcus his own lot to be like the wolf's? 

"Great Scott, this won't do!" cried the lad, and 
snatching up his pack he blimdered away upon the 
trail, prepared to face anything rather than his own 
fancies. 

As he moved away down the trail Corbett thought 
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that he caught a glunpse of the beast, whose hideous 
voice had dispelled his dreams and jarred so roughly 
upon his nerves. 

Fear makes most men vicious, and Corbett was very 
human in all his moods, so that his first impulse on 
seeing the beast which had frightened him was to give 
it the contents of his revolver. Stooping down to see 
more clearly, he managed to get a faint and spectral 
outline of his serenader against the pale moonlight, 
and into the middle of this he fired. A wolfs body is 
not at any time too large a mark for a bullet, even if 
it be a rifle bullet; but a wolfs body is a very small 
mark indeed for a revolver bullet at night, and so Ned 
found it, and missed. To his intense surprise, however, 
the gray shadow was in no hurry to be gone. Though 
the report of the revolver seemed curiously loud in the 
absolute silence of a northern night, the wolf only 
cantered a few yards and then stood still again, and 
again sent his hideous cry wailing through the forest 



" Curse you, you won't go, won't you?" hissed Ned, 
his nerve completely gone, and his heart full of un- 
reasonable anger; and again he fired at the brute, and 
this time rushed in after his shot, determined if he 
could not kill him with a bullet to settle matters with 
the butt. 

But the wolf vanished in the uncertain light as if 
he had really been a shadow, and his howl but the 
ofispring of Corbett's fancy. For a few yards Ned 
followed in the direction in which the beast seemed 
to have gone, until his eyes fell upon a swelling in the 
snow, near to which the wolf had been when the first 
shot was fired. 

What is that other sense which we all of us possess 
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and for which there is no name, — that sense which is 
neither sight nor hearing, nor any of the other three 
common to our daily lives? Before Ned Corbett's eyes 
there lay a low swelling mound of snow, smooth white 
snow, still and cold in the pale moonlight. There were 
ten thousand other mounds just like it in the forest 
round him, and yet before this mound Oorbett stood 
rooted to the ground, whilst his eyes dilated and he 
felt his hair rising with horror, and in the utter 
stillness heard his own heart thundering against his 
side. 

Until that moment Ned Corbett had never looked 
upon the dead. He had heard and read of death, and 
knew that in his turn he too must die; but as it chanced, 
he had never yet seen that dumb blind thing which 
live men bury, saying this was a man. And yet it 
needed not the disappointed yell of that foul scavenger 
to tell him what lay beneath the snow. 

Slowly he compelled himself to draw near, and 
stooping he completed with reverent hands what 
the claws of the hungry beast had already begun, and 
then the moon and the man, with wan white faces, 
looked down together upon all that remained of cheery 
old Rob. Corbett knew at last why there had been 
no peace for him in the forests that night. There was 
no mystery about his old comrade's death. The whole 
foul story of murder was written so large that the 
woods knew it, and were full of it. This was the story 
which the shuddering pines had whispered all along 
the trail, and at last Corbett had grasped their secret 
and knew what the voices kept saying. 

Just where the curly hair came down upon his 
friend's sturdy neck, was a small dark hole; a trifling 
wound it looked to have killed so strong a man, and 
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yet when the bullet struck him there, Roberts had 
fallen without knowing who had struck hira. 

Then for one moment, perhaps, the man who did this 
thing had stood glaring at what he had done, more 
afraid of the dead man at his feet than his victim had 
ever been of any man. The position of the body told 
the rest of the story* Though he could kill him, 
Cruickshank dared not leave those death-sharpened 
features staring up to heaven appealing for venge- 
ance against the murderer, so he had seized the corpse 
by its wrists and dragged it away from the camp- 
fire, away to where the dark balsams threw their 
heaviest shadows, and there left it, its arms stretched 
out stiff and rigid for the snows to cover and hide 
until it should melt away into the earth whence it 
came. 

And what was Corbett to do? Men do not weep for 
men — their grief lies too deep for that — and, more- 
over, there is nothing practical in tears. 

And yet what was Corbett to do? He might hide 
the dead again for awhile, but in the end he would be 
meat for the wolf and the raven. 

"Oh God!" he cried in the bitterness of his spirit, 
" is this nothing unto Thee? Dost Thou see what man 
has done?" 

And even then, while the infinitely small pleaded 
from the depth of the forest to the Infinitely Mighty, 
a little wind came and shook the tops of the pines, and 
the dawn came. 

Thereafter, as far as Corbett knew, time ceased. Only 
the pines went by and the trail slipped past under his 
feet, until, in spite of all his efforts, and although the 
trees seemed still to go past him, he himself stood still. 
Then there came a humming in the air and the thunder 
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of a great river in his ears, and the earth began to rise 
and fall, and suddenly it was night! 

It was on a Monday morning that Ned Corbett 
started from Williams Creek to search for Cruick- 
shank, and on Saturday old Bacon Brown from Oregon 
brought his train into Antler, and with it a tall, fair- 
haired man, whom he had found upon the trail some 
fifteen miles back he said — a man whom he guessed 
had had the "jim-jams" pretty bad, " and come mighty 
nigh to sending in his clups, you bet." 



CHAPTER XV. 

IN THE DANCE-HOUSE. 

CH ASSET to the right, chassey to the left, swing 
your partners round, and all promenade!" sang 
Old Dad, fiddler and master of ceremonies at Antler, 
British Columbia. 

It was early in June, The moon was riding high 
above the pine-trees, and the men of the night-shifts 
were dropping in one by one for a dance with liUa 
and Katchen before going to supper. 

Claw-hammer coats and boiled shirts were not 
insisted upon in the Antler dance-house, so most of 
the men swaggered in in their gray suits and long 
gum boots, all splashed with blue mud, and took their 
waltz just as we should take our sherry and bitters, as 
a pleasant interlude between business and dinner. 

Some fellows found time to eat and sleep, and a few 
were said to wash, but no one could afford to waste 
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time in changing his clothes at the Cariboo gold-mines 
in '62. When your overaUs wore out you just handed 
your dust over the store-keeper's counter and got into 
a new pair right there, and some fellows took off their 
gum boots when they lay down for a sleep. Wasn't 
that change enough? 

At any rate the hurdy girls were content with their 
partners, and their partners were all in love with the 
"hurdles." 

Now, it may be that some unfortunate person who 
knows nothing of anything west of Chicago may read 
this book, and may want to know what a " hurdy " is 
or was, for, alas! the "hurdles," like the dodo, are 
extinct. 

Be it known then to all who do not know it already, 
that the hurdy-gurdy girls (to give them their full 
title) were douce, honest lassies from Germany, who, 
being fond of dancing and fond of dollars, combined 
business with pleasure, and sold their dances to the dig- 
gers at so many pinches of dust per dance. It was an 
honest and innocent way of earning money, and if any 
sceptic wants to sneer at the gentle hurdles, there need 
be no difficulty in finding an " old-timer " to argue with 
him; only the arguments used in Cariboo are forcible 
certainly, and might even seem somewhat " rocky " to 
a mild-mannered man. 

Well, now you know what a "hurdy" was, and 
when I tell you that a troop of hurdles had just come 
up from Eamloops, you will understand that Antler 
was very much en fete on this particular June night. 

Indeed, the long wooden shanty known as the dance 
house was full to overflowing, full of miners having 
what they considered a good time — dancing in gum 
boots, drinking bad whisky, singing songs, and swear- 

(796) K 
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ing wonderfully original " swears." But there was no 
popping of pistols, no flashing of bowie-knives at 
Antler. That might do very well in Californian min- 
ing camps, but in British Columbia, in early days, even 
the strong men had been taught by a stronger to 
respect the law. 

So Old Dad took command in the noisy room, and 
was under no apprehension for his personal safety. 
He might be dead drunk before morning or " dead- 
broke " before the end of lihe season, but there was 
very little chance that a stray bullet would end his 
career before that terrible time came round when the 
camp would be deserted, and he would have to sneak 
away to the lower country to earn his living by pig- 
feeding and " doing chores." 

But the pig-feeding days were far distant still, so 
that this most dissolute yet tuneful fiddler continued 
to incite his clients to fresh efforts in dancing. 

There were those, -though, even at Antler, who were 
too staid, or too shy, or too stolid to dance, and for the 
benefit of such as these small tables had been arranged, 
not too far from the refreshments — small tables at 
which they could sit and smoke in peace. 

At one of these, in a pause between the dances, a 
tall, fair-haired girl, all smiles and ribbons, came to a 
halt before a solitary, dark-visaged misanthrope, who 
sat abstractedly chewing the end of an unlit cigar. 

"What's the trouble, Colonel? Have you anyone 
murdered?" 

The words were lightly spoken, and a laugh rippled 
over the speaker's pretty face, but no answering smile 
came into the smoker's deep-set eyes. On the contrary, 
he sprang to his feet with so fierce an oath that Lilla 
started back, and the smokers at the next table turned 
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with savage scowls to see who it was who dared to 
swear at their little German sweetheart. 

"By mighty, I believe the girl's right!" said one of 
these; "the fellow looks pretty scared." 

" like enough. A fellow who cain't speak civil to a 
woman might do anything," growled another. This 
last was a Yankee, and Yankees have a great respect 
for the ladies, all honour to them for it. 

Meanwhile the colonel and the dancing -girl stood 
facing each other, the smile dying out of her face as 
the scowl died out of his. She was half -frightened, 
and he had overheard his neighbours' remarks, and 
recognized the necessity for self-control. 

" I beg your pardon, lilla. What a brute you must 
think me! But don't you know better than to wake 
a sleeping dog suddenly?" 

" But no dog is so mean as to bite a woman," pro- 
tested Lilla. 

" That's so, and I only barked. I've been so long 
packing all alone that I have lost my company 
manners. Won't you forgive me, Lilla?" and he held 
out his hand to her. Now it was part of Lilla's busi- 
ness to pour oil upon the troubled waters of society at 
Antler, and, besides, the colonel was an old acquaintance 
and excellent dancer, so Lilla took his hand. 

" Well, I'll try, but you pay me a fine. See, not once 
have you asked me to dance this time in Antler. Now 
dance with me." 

" Is that all, Lilla? Come then." And so saying he 
offered the girl his arm, and walked away with her to 
another part of the room out of ear-shot of the angry 
Yankee. 

" I wanted to talk to you, Lilla," he began; but just 
then the music struck up, and the girl, who had quite 
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recovered her spirits, beat the ground with a pretty 
impatient toe, exclaiming, "The talk will keep; come 
on now, we mustn't lose a bar of it." And then, as her 
partner steered her gracefully over the floor, she gave 
a little contented sigh and muttered, "So you have 
not forgotten. Ach, himmel! this is to dance." 

And indeed the dark-faced man might have com- 
mitted many crimes, but he was not one to trample 
upon a woman's tenderest feelings by treading on her 
toes, tearing her dress out at the gathers, and dis- 
regarding good music. 

On the contrary, he had a perfect ear for time, 
steered by instinct, and held his partner like one who 
was proud of her and wanted to show her off to 
advantage. 

When the music ceased, and not until then, lilla 
and the colonel stopped dancing, and the girl had 
just enough breath left to say in a tone of absolute 
conviction: 

" You must be a good man, I think, you dance so 
weU." 

"Of course I'm a good man, Lilla," laughed her 
partner. " Why should I not be?" 

" Well, I don't know, but you frightened me pretty 
bad just now. What was it with you?" 

" Oh, nothing — at least nothing much. I was sulky 
and you startled me. Are you never sulky, Lilla?" 

"What is that sulky, traurigV asked the girl. 

" No, not quite. More like what you feel when a 
frock won't fit you, Lilla." 

"So! I understand: well, wherefore are you 
sulky?" 

" I can't sell my freight at my price. Just think 
what rough luck it was for me that Bacon Brown got 
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in SO soon after me. And after bringing the stuff so 
far and at such a cost too!" and again for a moment 
the colonel's face looked white and drawn in the lamp 
light. 

The Frazer river trail was a bad one, but once its 
perils were passed there seemed to be no reason why 
an old packer should turn pale at the mere memory oi 
them. 

" Ach, sacrifice ! " cried the girL " You sell your bacon 
a dollar a pound, and you call that sacrifice. Have 
you no shame?" 

" All very well for you, Lilla. You are a girl who 
owns a gold-mine ; I'm only a poor packer. By the 
way, have you done anything more about Pete's Creek 
since last season?" 

" No, but I think I'll do something soon." 

"Better send me to find it for you, Lilla, before 
someone else gets hold of it, and give me a share in it 
for my work. I'll take you, and you keep the creek. 
How will that do?" 

" And what do I become — ach, I mean what shall I 
get for my share?" 

Her partner laid his hand upon his heart and made 
her his most impressive bow, but the girl only burst 
out laughing merrily. Perhaps the noise and bright 
lights of a dance-house are unfavourable to sentiment. 

"Ach so, Colonel. Bacon a dollar a pound, and you 
will trade yourself for the richest gold-mine in Cariboo 
and me! Danke schon" and she curtsied to him 
laughingly. 

"As you please, Lilla. But will you bet me that I 
don't know where your creek is?" 

" I know you don't know anything about it, except 
what I told you last fall." 
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"Don't be too sure. You'd better trust me, Lillsu 
It isn't the other side of the Frazer in the Ohilcotin 
country, is it?" 

" I told you so much, and then — " 

"It isn't up at the head of the Chilcotin?" 

"On which bank?" 

"The right." 

" Ach so ! I knew you didn't know," and then the 
girl stopped, and for a moment suspicion looked out 
from her simple blue eyes. Lilla wasn't quite sure 
whether her dancing partner had not been trying to 
pump her. 

But the colonel saw the look, and knowing that he 
had obtained all the information which he was likely 
to get, he deftly turned the conversation into a fresh 
channel. 

" Of course it's only my chaff, Lilla. I would rather 
have the pretty gold on your head than all the gold in 
Pete's Creek, even if there was such a place, which I 
doubt. But who is the new invalid you are nursing?" 

"A Britisher as you are, Colonel; only I find him 
better-looking," replied Lilla mischievously. 

"He might easily be that, Lilla. I'm getting old, 
my dear, with waiting for you. But how did you find 
this new treasure ? " 

" Bacon Brown brought him in." 

* Brown brought him in ! When ?" 

"Three days from to-day — when his train came 
along." 

"Where did he find him? Is he one of his men?" 

" Ach i;io. I tell you he is English not Yankee. 
Brown found him dying on the trail." 

"On the trail! Where?" 

" I don't know quite where, but somewhere between 
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this place and where the trail forks for Williams 
Creek." 

Whilst the girl had been speaking her companion 
had shifted his position, so that he now stood with his 
back to the light, so that no casual observer would 
have noticed even if his face should turn white and 
his hand shake. 

" What is your friend like, and what was the mattei 
with him, Lilla?" asked the colonel after a while, with 
a certain show of carelessness, dropping out his words 
disjointedly between his efforts to light a cigar. 

" Well, I can hardly tell you, he lies down all the 
time. He is too weak to stand up, but he looks a 
fine man, tall and big — oh, very big, and hair like a 
Deutscher's, and blue eyes, more blue, I think, than 
mine;" and she opened those pretty orbs very wide to 
let her questioner see how very blue eyes would have 
to be to be bluer than her own. 

" Is that so, and Lilla is half in love with him already ? 
Oh, lilla, Lilla! And when will this beautiful person 
be well again?" 

" Don't talk foolishness," replied the girl, blushing 
furiously. " How could I love a man who has the 'jim- 
jams?'" 

" The 'jim-jams V What ! from drink ? " 

" I don't know. But there, there's the music, come 
along;" and once more Lilla bore away the best waltzer 
in Antler to the tune of some slow rhythmical German 
air. 

During the dance the girl said nothing, and after it 
was over she left her partner for someone else mind) 
you, dancing meant business for Lilla); but towards 
the end of the evening she sought out the colonel again, 
and leading him on one side, said: 
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"What will you do when you have sold your 
freight?" 

" I don't know. Anything. Why ? " 

"I have a fancy, and you shall not laugh at me. 
Pete gave me the map to find his creek when he died. 
That is good. Now comes another Englishman, also 
dying. I am, what do you call it — abergldubig?*' 

"I don't know superstitious perhaps?" 

"Perhaps superstitious. Suppose this man gets 
well, he has no money, he is dead -broke, and very 
young. Do you see ? " 

" I see. You say he is ill and a 'dead-beat.' Most 
of your patients are that way, Lilla." 

"No, he is not a 'dead-beat.' I think he is — ach, 
well no matter. But see here, if you will give money 
for the outfit and grub, and take this man along when 
he is well again, I will give you the map, and you two 
can take half the mine between you. Is that good?" 

"But why give him a quarter of your mine?" 

"I give you a quarter also; and I tell you Pete was 
English, and you say you are English, and he is 
English. I think Pete would have liked it so, and this 
shall bring me luck." 

"As you please, Lilla. I would go for you for 
nothing. Shall I have the map to-night ? " And at that 
moment the light fell upon the man's face, which he 
had moved somewhat during the conversation, and 
showed that the mouth was twitching and the eyes 
glittering with strong excitement which would not be 
entirely suppressed. 

"No, not to-night. When Corbett is well. I 
may change my mind before then, you know, and give 
you all the mine, and myself too — who knows!" 

And with a nod and a smile, half mocking, half 
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friendly, Lilla the hurdy girl turned on her heel and 
left the dancing - room for a little poorly furnished 
chamber, where, behind a Hudson Bay blanket hung 
up as a curtain, lay Ned Corbett in the first quiet sleep 
he had enjoyed since Bacon Brown found him insen- 
sible upon the trail which leads to Antler 



CHAPTER XVL 

THE PRICE OF BLOOD. 

rwas neither day nor night in Antler, but that 
time between the two when the stars are fading 
and the moon has set and the sun has not yet risen. 

The men of the night-shift had gone back to the 
claims ; the hurdy girls had all followed lilla's example 
and slipped away to their own rooms, and though the 
big dancing hall was still open, the only people in it 
were a few maudlin topers dozing over their liquor. 

Out in the main street there was no light, no light 
either of sun or moon ; no light at all except one feeble 
ray which flickered from Lilla's window, and fell upon 
the black water which hurried through the wooden 
boxes laid across the highway. 

By and by a man came out of the gloom, blundered 
heavily over the boxes, and swore savagely below his 
breath as if the boxes had consciously conspired for 
his downfall. 

When he had picked himself up again from the mud, 
this night-bird stood looking fixedly towards the light. 
Had he swayed unsteadily from side to side, and per- 
haps fallen again, there would have been nothing 
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worth watching about him. Rye whisky, the fresh 
night air, and the ditches laid across the roads, used 
often to persuade very honest gentlemen to pass their 
nights beside the gutter. But this man stood firmly 
upon his feet, looking steadily at the light ahead of him. 
Presently he appeared to have made up his mind, for 
after looking up and down the road to see whether 
anyone was watching him, he stole up to the window 
and crouched beside it in such a position that he could 
peer in unseen. 

Inside the room the light fell upon bare wooden 
walls, from which hung a little mirror, and a man's 
coat and broad-brimmed hat. There was a rifle in one 
comer, and half the room appeared to be partitioned 
oflF from the rest by a bright red Hudson Bay blanket 
hung up as a curtain. In spite of the rifle and the coat 
an expert would have decided at once that the room 
was a woman's room. There was a trimness about it 
not masculine, a cleanliness not Indian. Whatever a 
red lady's virtues may be, cleanhness and order are not 
among them. But the figures upon which the light fell 
explained the anomaly of a rifle and a mirror hung 
side by side in a miner's shack, and explained, too, 
why a room in which hung a miner's coat and hat was 
swept and garnished and in order. 

In a bunk against the wall lay a fair-haired man, 
his eyes shut in sleep, with one powerful arm thrown 
Kmp and nerveless upon the outside of his bed. The 
man who watched him felt a nervous twitching at his 
throat as his eyes rested upon the big brown hand, 
contrasting so strongly with the white linen upon 
which it rested; for Lilla had given her patient of her 
best, and Ned Corbett was sleeping between the only 
pair of sheets in Cariboo. 
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The worst was evidently over for Corbett. The fever, 
or whatever his disease had been, had left him, worn 
and pulled down it is true; but the peacefulness of his 
sleep, the calm child-Kke restfulness of his face, told 
both his watchers that unless a relapse took place his 
young life would be as strong in him as ever before 
many days had passed. 

The colonel, peering in at Lilla's face as she sat and 
watched her patient, saw very little chance of a relapse 
whilst she was Corbett's nurse. If tender care and 
ceaseless watching would save him, Corbett would be 
saved. The colonel fancied, indeed, that he saw even 
more than this. His eyes ever since very early days had 
peered deep into the hearts of men and women; not 
from sympathy with them, not even from idle curiosity, 
but to see what profit could be made out of them. Now 
he thought that he recognized in Lilla's eyes, and in 
the caressing touch of her hand as she brushed back 
Corbett's yellow hair, something which he had often 
seen before, something which he had generally turned 
to his own advantage at whatever cost to the woman. 

" The little fool!" he muttered. " She has got stuck 
on him because he has blue eyes and yellow hair like 
a Deutscher. Great Scott, what simpletons these 
women are! 

Perhaps the colonel's guess as to the state of Lilla's 
heart was a shrewd one, perhaps not. At any rate if 
the girl was in love with her handsome patient she 
was not herself conscious of it as yet, and as she sat 
crooning the tender words of a German love song, she 
was unconscious that they had any special meaning 
for her. 

'' Bvj du liegst Tair vm Hertzen" she sang; but as 
she sang, she believed that the only feeling which 
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stirred her heart for the sick man at her side was one 
of pity for a helpless bankrupt brother. 

For some time Lilla sat dreaming and crooning 
scraps of German songs, and then a thought seemed 
to strike her, and she drew from her bosom a little 
leather case. Opening this she drew from it what 
looked like an old bill, and indeed it was an old bill- 
head, frayed and torn as if it had been carried for 
many, many months in some traveller's pocket. But 
there was no account of goods delivered and still 
unpaid for upon that dirty scrap of paper. As Lilla 
turned it to catch the light, the man at the window 
had a glimpse of it^ and started as if someone had 
struck him. 

" Old Pete's map, by thunder!" he exclaimed; and so 
loudly did he speak, or so noisy was his movement as 
he tried to obtain a better view of that precious docu- 
ment, that Lilla heard something, and replacing the 
paper in her pocket rose and came to the window. 

There was only a thin partition of rustic boarding 
and the bosom of a woman's dress between the most 
reckless scoundrel in Cariboo and the key to Cariboo's 
richest gold-mine. He could hear her breathing on 
the other side of that thin partition, and he knew that 
his strong fingers could tear it down and wrench away 
that secret before the woman and the sick man her 
friend could even call assistance. But he dared not 
do the deed. Life was still more than gold to him, 
and he knew that earth would be hardly large enough 
to hide the man who should wrong Lilla from the 
vengeance of the hard-fists she had danced with and 
sung to in their merry moods> and nursed like a sister 
in their sickness. 

"No." he muttered, when Lilla had resumed her 
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seat, " I daren't do it, and I daren't stay another hour. 
If that fool gets his wits back the cat will soon be out 
of the bag, and the only question of interest to me 
will be, — ' Is it to be Begbie or Lynch V If the boys 
knew, I believe it would be Lynch!" and muttering 
and grinding his teeth, a prey to rage and baffled greed, 
Colonel Cruickshank turned and retraced his steps to 
his own quarters. 

Once, and only once, he stopped before he reached 
them, and stood with knitted brows like one who strives 
to master some difficult problem. At last a light came 
into his face, and his coarse mouth opened in an evil 
grin — "I will, by Jove I will! It will be as safe 
there as anywhere. Cruickshank, my boy, you shall 
double the stakes and go for the pot. If I had only 
seen more of that map — " 

The rest of his sentence was lost as he entered the 
snack where his goods were stored, and half an hour 
later, when the sun was still only colouring the sky 
a faint saffi:on along the horizon, he strode up to the 
store of Ben Hirsch, general dealer, money-changer, 
and purchaser of gold-dust at Antler. 

Old Ben was fairly early himself that morning. He 
had smoked so much the night before (being a German 
Jew) that he really needed a breath of fresh air to 
pull him together, before he engaged in another day 
of chicanery, bargaining, and theft. But the sight of 
the dashing colonel at such an hour in the morning 
considerably astonished him. There was something 
wrong somewhere, of that he felt quite certain, and 
wherever there was anything wrong there was profit 
for the wise old Jew. So his beady eyes twinkled 
beside his purple beak, and he gave the man he looked 
upon as his prey the heartiest greeting. 
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" Gk)ot-momin', Colonel, goot-momin'. Ach, vot a 
rustler you are! No vonder zat you make much gold 
Haf you zold ze paeon yet?" 

"Not a cent's worth, uncle. Will you buy?' 

" Ach ! you laugh at me. I haf no monish, you know 
I haf no monish. Ze freight eats up all ze profit." 

" Keep that for tenderf eet, Ben," replied Cruickshank 
roughly. "Freight on needles won't bring them up 
to fifty cents apiece, even in Cariboo. Will you buy 
or won't you? I've no time to talk." 

" Vot is your hurry, Colonel? Ze paeon and ze peans 
von't shpoil." 

The colonel turned to go. 

"Ach, hirriTriel!" cried the Jew, throwing up his 
hands deprecatingly. " How these English Herren are 
fiery. Colonel, dear Herr Colonel, pe so goot as to 
listen." 

"Well, what is it? I'll give you five minutes in 
which to make a bid. After that I'm off straight to 
Williams Creek." 

"Paeon is cheap zere. Colonel; almost cheaper zan 
here. Put I vill puy. Are ve not from of olt be- 
freinded? Vot you zay, twenty-five cents ze pound?" 

"Twenty-five fiddlesticks! Do you think I don't 
know the market prices?" 

But it is not worth while to record all the haggling 
between Hirsch and Cruickshank. It was a match 
between the Jew, cool, crafty, and cringing, and the 
Christian (save the mark!), hurried, and full of strange 
oaths as become a soldier, "sudden and quick in 
quarrel." 

From the very outset the colonel had one eye on 
Ben and the other on the door, and his ears seemed 
pricked to catch the tramp of men who might be coming 
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in pursuit. Of course the Jew saw this, and every 
time the colonel started at some sudden sound, or 
reddened and swore at his obstinate haggling, Ben's 
ferret-like eyes gleamed with fresh cunning and in- 
creased intelligence. 

Like an expert angler he had mastered his fish, and 
knew it, and meant now to kill him at his leisure, 
without risking another struggle. And yet (to main- 
tain the metaphor) this fisher of men all at once 
lowered his point and seemed to let his captive go. 

" Veil, colonel, all right. Suppose you give ze ponies 
in, I give you your price." 

" You're a hungry thief, Ben. The ponies are worth 
the money; but I am not going to do any more pack- 
ing, so take them and be hanged to you.' 

" Goot. It is a deal zen." 

" Yes, if I may keep the pinto. I want a pony to 
pack my tools and blankets on." 

"Tools. Vot! you go prospecting, eh?" 

"Yes. I think so." 

" Ach so! By and by you strike it rich. Then you 
bring your dust to old Ben — eh, colonel?" 

" Maybe. But where are those dollars?" 

"How vill you have them, colonel, — in notes or dust?" 
asked the Jew. 

"In dust, of course; those flimsy things would wear 
out before I could get them down the Frazer. Besides, 
I've heard tha^t your notes aren't always just like other 
people's, Ben;" and the colonel pushed over a little pile 
of dirty " greenbacks." 

"Ach, these are goot notes; but the gold is goot too. 
Colonel. Vill you veigh it?" 

"You bet I will," replied the colonel, making no 
parade of confidence in his friend. There was good gold 
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in old Ben's safe, but the tenderfoot who did not know- 
good gold from bad often got "dust" of the wrong 
kind. This Cruickshank knew, so that he was careful 
to examine the quality of the dust in the two small 
canvas bags, and careful, too, in the weighing of them 
— trying the scales, and leaving no hole open for fraud 
to creep through. 

At last even he was satisfied. 

" Yes, Ben, that will do — it's good for the money." 

" Goot dust, isn't it? very goot d\;ist and full measure. 
See!" and the old Jew put it in the scales again. " But, 
donner und blitzen, vot vants ze sheriff so early?" 

The last part of the sentence was jerked out at the 
top of his voice by the dealer in gold as he turned 
excitedly to stare out of the little window on his left. 

" The sheriff! Did you say the sheriff? Give me the 
gold. Where is he?" 

Cruickshank had turned as white as the dead, and 
his hand shook as if he had the palsy, but for all that 
he managed to snatch up the two small canvas bags 
from the counter and hide them away in the bosom of 
his flannel shirt. 

" I zink I zee him go into ze dance-house. But vot 
is your hurry, colonel? shtay and vet ze deal. Vot, 
you von't! Ah veil, ze rye is not pad." And so saying 
Mr. Benjamin Hirsch filled a small glass for himself, 
and with a wink drank to his departing guest. 

Ben Hirsch was certainly right in calling Colonel 
Cruickshank a rustler, a Yankee term for a man who 
does not let the grass grow under his feet. Half an 
hour after Ben's cry of " Sheriff" the colonel stole out 
of Antler, driving old Job in front of him, with 
blankets, gold-pan, and all the rest of a prospector's 
slender outfit, securely fastened upon the pony's back. 
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As soon as he was well out of sight of the camp, 
the fugitive diverged from the main trail, and took 
instead a little-used path, leading direct over a difficult 
country to Soda Creek, on the Frazer. Along this he 
drove his pony at a speed which made that wall-eyed, 
cow-hocked quadruped grunt and groan in piteous 
fashion. In all his days Job had never before found 
a master who could and would get a full day's work out 
of him, without giving him a single chance to wander 
or even knock his packs off amongst the timber. At 
last, when the sun had begun to go west, Cruickshank 
paused, sat down upon a log, and lit his pipe. As he 
smoked and thought, the lines went out of his face, 
until he almost looked once more the oily, plausible 
scoundrel whom we first met in Victorifiu 

" Yes," he muttered, " it was a bold game, but I made 
my bluff stick. Why, if old Ben knew that I didn't 
have even a pair to draw to, wouldn't he 'raise Cain?'" 
And so saying, he put his hand inside his shirt and 
drew out the two little bags of gold-dust, weighing 
them nicely in his hands, and regarding them as 
lovingly as a mother would her first-born. For a 
minute or two his fingers played with the strings 
which fastened the mouth of each sack, but finally 
thought better of it and put them back into his pocket 
without untying them. To this man life was a game 
of poker, and for the present he considered that he 
had risen a winner though the odds had been against 
him, and with his winnings in his pocket he smacked 
old Job on the quarters, held up his head, and felt 
ready for a fresh deal. 

And old Ben — what of him? Did he hurry away 
to secure the pack-ponies and their loads, or to see 
what the sheriff wanted at the dance-house? Not a 

(796) h 
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bit of it. He knew (none better) that the sheriff was 
away at Williams Creek, and he knew, too, — ^he knew 
enough of human nature to be sure that Dan Cruick- 
shank would never return to Antler unless he was 
brought back against his will He had sold his packs 
and his ponies for two little bags of gold ("of gold, ho, 
hoi" chuckled the Jew), and even if he should find 
anything wrong witli the gold he would not dare to 
come back to claim his packa 

" I vonder vot Dan has peen up to," mused the son 
of Israel. " He play ze carts a leetle too veil for his 
friends, I know, put it must pe zomething worse zan 
zat. Ach veil, it was ver goot zat I knew a leetle how 
to conjure;" and still chuckling and muttering to himseK, 
he took from a shelf just below the counter two small 
bags similar to those in Cruickshank*s shirt front, and 
put them tenderly and reverently away in his safe. 
They contained good gold-dust 

Those which Cruickshank was carrying away con- 
tained a good many things, the price of innocent blood 
for instance, but Ben Hirsch would not have given 
many dollars for all that they contained. Whilst the 
colonel was looking for the sheriff, Ben had substituted 
bags of copper pyrites for bags of gold. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
chance's gold-fever returns. 

WELL, Steve, what is the news? I can see that you 
are just bursting with intelligence. Out with 
it, little man." 
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" Bell has struck it rich again. It's a fortune this 
time, they say." 

"Is that all? Poor Bell! Hell be drunk, then, at 
Victoria the whole of the winter. I shouldn't be sur- 
prised if this second stroke of luck killed him." 

The speakers were our old friends Ned Corbett 
and Steve Chance, and when Steve joined him Ned 
was sitting with his long gum boots tucked under 
a table in the Antler dance-house, smoking his evening 
pipe. 

It was nearly a month since Cruickshank had stolen 
away from Antler, and since then Ned had recovered 
all his old strength and vigour. 

At first he had brooded incessantly over Cruick- 
shank's escape, but as the days went by he realized that 
there was no chance for him, without knowledge of the 
country and without funds, against a man like the 
colonel, with a fortnight's start of him. Together with 
one or two miners to whom he had told his tale he had 
made an attempt to follow Cruickshank's tracks, and 
had succeeded in tracking him and his pony as far as 
the main trail to Soda Creek. Here the tracks, which 
Were already old, became confused with others, and 
sorely against their will the pursuers had to give up 
the chase. 

"Cruickshank has got clean away with you this 
journey, partner, and I guess you may as well own up 
to it," was the verdict of one of his comrades. 

And Ned, recognizing the justice of it, threw up the 
sponge^ and owned himself beaten for the time; but 
although he said no more about the claims or the packs 
or the comrade of whom he had been robbed, he consoled 
himself with the thought that life was long and had 
in it many chances, and that whenever his chance came. 
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however late, it would find his hand as strong and as 
quick to take vengeance as it was to-day. 

As soon as his story had become known, and men had 
seen what manner of man he was, Ned had found no 
diflSculty in getting employment in the claims, and, in- 
deed, he had done so well that he had been induced to 
send a message to his friends at Williams Creek, in an- 
swer to which Steve and Phon had hastened to join him 
at Antler. Rampike promised to come up later on in the 
fall, but as yet he had plenty to do in his own claim. 

For a full fortnight the three comrades had worked 
away steadily with pick and shovel, and now, in spite 
of all his troubles, Ned was his own cheery self again, 
proud of the strength which enabled him to do almost 
as much as two other men, and content with the work 
which kept him supplied with all the necessaries of 
life. But if Ned Corbett was content, his comrades 
were not. Steve hated the daily labour for daily wage, 
and Phon was hardly strong enough for the work, and 
anxious to go off prospecting on his own account 

"What a phlegmatic old cuss you are, Ned! Don't 
you envy Bell a bit?" 

"Not I. Why should I? I am strong and well 
again, thank God. I've plenty of fresh air and hard 
work, and I'm earning ten dollars a day — " 

" And spending eight. You won't make a fortune 
that way." 

" Who said that I should? Who said that I wanted 
to ? Why, my dear chap, just think for a moment. If I 
did make a fortune I should have to stop at home and 
invest it and look after it. Stop at home, do you hear, 
Steve?" 

" You'll die a pauper, Ned," asserted Chance solemnly. 

" And you, perhaps, a millionaire. Poor old chap ! Fm 
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sorry for you. I am indeed. Well, Lilla, what can I 
do for you?" and Ned, rising, took oS his hat, as if he 
had been saluting a duchess. 

"The boys want a song, Ned. Will you sing for 
them?" asked the girl, her pretty eyes brightening and 
her cheeks flushing as she took Ned's hand. Some- 
how, though Ned had often sought her, he had seen 
very little of his gentle nurse since he had become 
convalescent. 

"Bother the boys!" quoth this young man of big 
muscle and limited intelligence. " I'm not going to do 
any work to-night. I have earned enough money for 
the day; but," he added quickly as he saw the girl's 
look of disappointment, " I'll sing for you, little sister, 
and you can give the money to the next dead-beat you 
nurse back again to life." 

" I never nursed any dead-beats," began Lilla. 

" Oh no, of course not. Never heard of Ned Cor- 
bett, or Pete of Lost Creek, or any of that crowd, did 
you, Lilla? Now I'm going to sing;" and with that 
he threw back his head, and sang in a full rich baritone 
a song of his Canadian lumbering days: — 

A SONG OF THE AXE. 

When winter winds storm, and the snow-flakes swarm. 

And the forest is soft to our tread; 
When the women folk sit, by their fires fresh lit, 

Oh, ho, for the toque of red ! 
With our strong arms bare, it's little we care 

For politics, rates, or tax ; 
Let the good steel ring on the forest king — 

Oh, ho, for the swing of the axe ! 

Your diamonds may glitter, your rubies flame, 

Our gems are but frozen dew; 
Yet yours grow tame, being always the same, 

Ours every night will renew. 
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Let the world rip : tighten your grip, 

Make the blades glitter and shine; 
At it you go, swing to each blow, 

And down with the pride of the pine I 

For the trees, I ween, which have long grown green 

In the light of the sun and the stars, 
Must bend their backs to the lumberer's axe, 

Mere timber and planks and spars ! 
Then oh, ho, ho ! for the carpet of snow I 

Oh, ho, for the forest of pine ! 
Wealth shall be yours, with its business and bores, 

Health and hard labour be mine ! 

''Health and hard labour be mine!" thundered a score 
of voices, and a score of strong labour-hardened bauds 
came crashing down upon the rough deal tables. 
"Bravo, Ned!" "That's your sort for Cariboo!" "Mate, 
we'll wet that song if you please," and a dozen other 
similar expressions of approval rewarded Ned for his 
efforts, but Steve Chance did not go as far as the rest 
of the audienca 

" A pretty good song, Ned/' he said, " with lots of 
shouting in it, but no sense." 

" Give us a better, little one," replied his friend good- 
naturedly. " Ah, Lilla, you are a brick — I beg your 
pardon, but I don't know the German for a fairy 
who brings a thirsty man just what he wants;" and 
Ned buried his moustache in a foaming glass of 
Lager. 

" That beats all the champagne and such like trash 
into fits," he added with a sigh of satisfaction as he put 
down the empty glass. " Now, Steve, beat my song if 
you can." 

" Beat it! No trouble to do that. If the boys don't 
shout themselves silly over my chorus I'll take a back 
seat." 
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" You wouldn't stay there if you did," laughed Ned; 
" but drive on, my boy." 

Thus adjured, Steve got up and sang with a spirit 
and go of which I am unable to give any adequate 
idea, the song of — 

THE YANKEE DOLLAR 

With sword or shovel, pick or peD, 

All strive to win the yellow ore; 
And " bust or boom," our natural doom, 

Is but to love the dollar more. 

Chorus, 
The Yankee doodle dollar, oh ! 
I'm no saint or scholar, oh ! 
I only know, that high or low, 
All love the Yankee dollar, oh ! 

In miner's ditch some strike it rich, 

And some die in the collar, oh ! 
But live or die, succeed or sigh. 

All strive to win the dollar, oh ! 

"Chorus, gentlemen, — 'The Yankee doodle dollar 
oh!'" sang Chance, and "the whole room rose to him 
and sang as one man — 

The Yankee doodle dollar, oh ! 
I'm no saint or scholar, oh ! 
I only know, that high or low, 
All love the Yankee dollar, oh ! 

There was no question as to Steve's victory. Ned 
had stirred the hearts of a few, and pleased all, but Steve 
had played upon the principal chord in the heart of 
Antler, and for weeks the men hummed the empty 
words and whistled the frivolous, ranting little air of 
" The Yankee doodle dollar, oh!" until even its author 
was sick of it. 

"You see, Ned, everyone thinks the same except 
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you," said Chance, when the applause had somewhat 
moderated. "Why the deuce are you so pig-headed? 
Now that we have saved a few dollars why should we 
not go prospecting and make our pile like other people? 
I'm sick of all this picking and scratching in other 
men's claims." 

" ' Yo mun lam to scrat afore yo peck,' " replied Ned 
stolidly, quoting a good old Shropshire proverb; "and 
' scratting ' for ten dollars a day doesn't seem to me to 
be very badly-paid labour." 

" You forget, Ned, that this cain't last. How do you 
mean to live during the winter?" 

" SuflScient unto the day — " began Ned, and then 
suddenly altering his tone he added; " What is it that 
you want me to do, Steve?" 

" What do I want you to do? Why, what any other 
man in Cariboo would do if he had half your chance. 
Take Lilla's offer and go and look for Pete's Creek for 
her." 

"Pete's Creek! Why, my dear Steve, you don't 
seriously believe in that cock-and-bull story, do you?" 

"Don't you believe Lilla?" retorted Chance. 

' Of course I believe Lilla, " replied Corbett hotly, 
" but she only tells the story as it was told to her." 

" By a dying man who knew that he was dying, to 
a woman who had nursed him for weeks like a sister! 
According to you, Pete must have been a worse liar 
than Ananias, Ned." 

" I didn't say Pete lied either, but Pete may not have 
been sane when he died. You know that he had been 
drinking like a fish before Lilla got hold of him." 

" Yes, and slept out a couple of nights in the snow. 
I know that. But he died of pleurisy, not of the 
jim-jams." 
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" Well, have your own way, but nothing will make 
me believe in that creek. It had too much gold in it," 
replied Corbett. " And even if I did believe in it, why 
should I take Lilians gold? Hasn't she done enough 
for me already?" 

" Perhaps, But if you don't get it for her, I guess 
someone else will come along and find it for himself." 

"Why don't you go for it, Steve, if you believe 
in it?" 

"So I would if liUa would trust me; but you see 
Lilla is not spoons on me, and she is on you." 

Corbett flushed to the roots of his yellow hair. 

"Don't talk rot, Chance, and leave lilla's name 
alone." 

" I'm not talking rot,." said Chance seriously. " But 
say, Ned, do you mean to marry that girl?" 

" Marry your grandmother! I don't mean to marry 
anyone, and no one is such a fool as to want to marry 
me." 

" All right, Ned, don't lose your temper; but I know, 
old chap, that you would not like to get lilla talked 
about, and the boys are beginning to say that lilla 
got rid of her heart when you got rid of your fever." 

* The boys are a parcel of chattering idiots, whose 
mouths will get stopped pretty roughly if they talk 
like that before me," growled Ned. "But really, Steve, 
this is too ridiculous. Fancy anyone wanting to marry 
me!" and the speaker looked down with a grin at his 
mud-spattered, much-mended pants, passed his hand 
meditatively over a rough young beard of three months' 
growth, and burst out laughing. 

Ned Corbett was heart-whole, and he did not see 
why everyone else should not be a^ lucky in that 
respect as himself. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

ON THE colonel's TRAIL AGAIN. 

THE day after the conversation recorded in the last 
.chapter happened to be Sunday — a day which 
at Antler differed very little from any other day, ex- 
cept that a few tenderfeet, mostly Britishers, struck 
work on that day, and indulged in what some of their 
friends called a " good square loaf." Ned Corbett was 
one of these Sunday loafers. Of course there was no 
church at Antler, nor any parson except upon very 
rare occasions. But Ned had an ear for the anthems 
which the mountain breezes are always singing, and 
an eye for nature's attitude of reverence towards her 
Creator. 

Every Sunday it was Ned's wont to go out by him- 
seK, and lie on a rock in the sun out of hearing of the 
noise of the great mining-camp, saying nothing at all 
himself, but thinking a good deal, and keeping quite 
quiet to hear what nature had to say to him. 

As he waiS coming away from such a loaf as this, he 
met Lilla wandering up the banks of a mountain 
stream, gathering berries and wild flowers. 

Ned thought that his little friend had never looked 
prettier than she did at that moment — her soft yellow 
hair blown out by the breeze, her little figure moving 
gracefully amongst the boulders, the colour of wild 
roses in her cheeks, and a deep strong light in her blue 
eyes, like the light of the stars when there is frost in 
the northern sky. 

For a little while he watched her, as she hummecL a 
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song amongst the flowers and added fresh treasures to 
the already overgrown bouquet in her hand. 

* If she would take a man just as he is, she would 
make a sweet little wife for a Cariboo miner," thought 
the young man; " that is, if he meant always to remain 
a Cariboo miner. But, poor child! I'm afraid she'd find 
a Shropshire welcome rather chilly even after Cariboo. 
Ah! well," he added to himself as he went jumping 
over the boulders to meet her, " luckily I don't want a 
wife, and Lilla doesn't want a husband." 

The next moment lilla and he stood face to face. 

"Did I frighten yoii, Lilla?" he asked, picking up 
some flowers which the girl had dropped. " Did you 
think I was a grizzly?" 

" Not so bad as that, Ned. But what do you up here ? " 

" I'm taking a 'cultus coolee,' " replied he, using the 
Indian phrase in use among the miners for a walk 
which has no object. "You are doing the same, I 
fancy. Let us do it together." 

"What! you wish to come with me? Well, come 
then," replied Lilla. " You can help me carry these." 

Ned took the bouquet, and after a while said, "I 
have been wanting to have a good talk with you, Lilla, 
for some time." 

" So, Ned ! what is it about ? " She tried hard to speak 
in an unconcerned ofi'-hand way, but in spite of her, 
her colour rose and then paled, and her voice had an 
unnatural ring in it, Ned looked at her. Could there 
be anything in what Steve suggested the other night? 
he asked himself, and then almost in the same second 
he repented him of the thought. Ned Corbett was 
not one of those men who twist their moustaches com- 
placently, and conclude that every woman they meet 
must fall in love with them. 
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" I want you to tell me about Pete and his creek 
again," he said. " Steve Chance is awfully keen to go 
prospecting, and to go and look for this gold-mine of 
yours." 

" And why not, Ned ? I wish you would, for my 
sake." 

"I would do a good deal for your sake, lilla," he 
answered; " but I can't believe in this creek, you know." 

" Not beheve in it ! Why not, Ned?" 

"There was too much gold in it; the whole story 
is too much like a fairy tale. And then, you know, 
when you took him in, Pete was as penniless as I was." 

" Penniless! What's that?" 

"Hadn't a cent to his name, I mean, and you fed 
him and took care of him." 

'* Ach, so. Well, what has that to do with the creek ?" 

" People who find gold-mines ought not to be depen- 
dent upon good little girls like you for their bread and 
cheese. It's not natural, you know." 

" Ach, now you make me to understand. But you 
yourself, you don't know Cariboo waya Pete had 
plenty of dust, oh, lots and lots of dust, when he came 
down; but, of course, he blew it all in before I saw him." 

To anyone not conversant with mining life that " of 
course" of Lilla's was delicious. To the steady-going 
collector of hard-earned copper and silver it seems 
anything but a matter of course to " blow in" a fortune 
in a fortnight; but then things were not done in an 
ordinary jog-trot fashion either in California in '49 
or in Cariboo in '62. 

"Oh! of course, of course!" returned Ned with a 
smile which he could not hide. "I beg your pardon, 
Lilla. I had forgotten for a moment that I was in 
Cariboo, and thought as if I were at home again. Well, 
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and what was the matter with your beggared Croesus 
when you found him?" 

" If you mean what was the matter with Pete, I have 
before told you. He drink too much one night, and 
then he fall asleep in the snow, and when he wake in 
the morning he have the pleurisy, I think you call him." 

It was a long sentence for Lilla, who was getting a 
little bit roused by the young scoffer at her side; and, 
moreover, her English was always best when produced 
in small quantitiea 

"And why did they bring him to you?" 

"Where else could they take him? The boys can't 
leave their claims to nurse sick men, and at night they 
are too tired to nurse anyone. And besides — " 

'And besides," interrupted her companion, "Lilla 
is never tired. Oh, dear, no! Her eyes never want 
sleep, nor her limbs rest after dancing with all those 
roughs on a floor like a ploughed field." 

" Don't you call the boys roughs, Ned. They are 
not rough to me. Of course I had to nurse old Pete. 
What are women meant for?" 

"Something better than camp-life in Cariboo," re- 
plied Corbett warmly; "but it is just as well for me 
that you don't think so." 

"Well, and so I nursed him," continued the girl, 
disregarding Ned's last speech altogether; " and some- 
times he told me where he had been, and how much 
gold he had found, and at last one day when he knew 
that he must die he told me of this creek in Chilcotin 
with gold in the bed of it — free gold, coarse gold in 
nuggets and lumps, and as much as ever you want of it." 

" Why did he not bring down more of it, instead of 
letting you keep him as you kept me?'* asked the 
doubter. 
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" Ach, himmel ! Keep you ! I didn't keep you. You 
are too proud, and will pay for every little thing; but 
old Pete, he understood Cariboo ways. To-day you 
strike it rich and I am stone-broke. Very well I lend 
you a handful of dollars and start you again. You 
don't need to thank me. Any gambler would do as 
much. By and by I strike it even rockier than you 
struck it. All right, then you * ante' up for me. That's 
Cariboo." 

" Is it?" asked Ned, looking into the eager friendly 
face of this exponent of a new commercial creed. " Is 
that Cariboo? Well, Lilla, I expect Samaria must be 
somewhere in Cariboo. But finish your story about 
Pete." 

" Oh, Pete ! Well, Pete just died quietly, and he knew 
it was coming, and before it came he pulled out this," 
and the girl drew from her bosom an old frayed bill- 
head which we have seen before, " and gave it to me, 
and told me that as soon as I found — Ach, what am I 
saying? I forget." AndLillasuddenlybrought her story 
to an abrupt conclusion, with stumbling tongue and 
flaming cheeks, for as a fact the old man had told her 
that this map of his was the key to much gold, and that 
when she should have found a man worthy of her, she 
was to send him to bring it to her, and it should be 
to her for a dowry. But this was not quite what the 
honest little hurdy girl cared to tell Ned Corbett at 
present. However, Ned never noticed her embarrass- 
ment. His eyes were busy with the document in his 
hand. 

" It seems a good clear map, and looks as if the man 
who made it was quite sane," he muttered 

" Sane ? What is that—' sane ? ' " asked Lilla. 

" Level-headed " answered Ned shortly. 
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"You bet he was level-headed, Ned. Ach, mein 
freund, how you doubt ! I tell you there are not many 
men in Cariboo who would not go to look for that 
creek, if I would let them." 

Again Ned remembered Steve's words, " Shell only 
trust you because she has lost her heart to you." 

" Did you ever give anyone a hint as to where the 
creek was, Lilla?" 

" No, never. At least no, I didn't tell him. but one 
man nearly guessed once." 

"Nearly guessed once?" 

" Yes. He said he knewmore thani thought and I had 
better trust him, and wasn't the creek at the head of 
the Chilcotin ? And I said, * Well, which side of the Chil- 
cotin?' And then he smiled, and I felt angry. And when 
he said on the right bank I was glad, and I cried * No, 
it isn't, I knew you didn't know.' And then he smiled 
more, and I saw that I had told him what he wanted 
to know. But after all that is not much, is it?" 

"Who was the man, Lilla?" 

" Colonel — Colonel — ach, I forget, there are so many 
colonels in America." 

"True, but what was he like?" Ned had a queer 
fancy to know who this clever cross-examiner might be. 

" A thick dark man, stout and smooth." 

" With a loi of rings on his fingers?" 

" Yes, always lots of rings. Oh, he was a fine man, 
and such a dancer!" 

" Cruickshank." 

"That is it — Cruickshank, Colonel Cruickshank. 
But how did you know, Ned?" 

"Oh, I have seen him before," replied Corbett 
quietly. 

This was indeed news to him, but he felt that h.e 
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must be very careful not to frighten Lilla, to whom 
oddly enough the name of the man who had robbed 
Corbett had never yet been mentioned. That he had 
been robbed of course she knew, but by one of those 
strange accidents which often happen, she had never 
heard who had robbed him. 

" So that is all you can tell me about the creek is it, 
Lilla?" said Ned after a long pause. "Well, if you 
still wish me to go at the end of this week, I will go 
for you; if I find it you shall pay me ten dollars a day 
for my work, and Phon and Steve the same ; and if not, 
— well, if not, I shall have earned a right to teaze you 
if you believe in such cock-and-bull stories for the 
future." And Ned gave Lilla her bouquet and pre- 
pared to leave her, for they had by this time reached 
the door of her little cottage. 

" Oh no, Ned, that is not so at all, at all. If you 
don't find it, of course I pay the cost; and if you do, we 
go shares in the find." 

"As you please, Lilla, but we have got to find the 
creek first," and so saying he turned and strode off* to 
his own hut. 

There were many reasons now why he should go to 
look for Pete's Creek, but the belief in Pete's Creek or 
the hope of finding it was not amongst them. 

Cruickshank knew something of the whereabouts of 
the creek, Cruickshank with his insatiable love of gold ; 
and Ned himself had tracked him towards Soda Creek, 
where he must cross the Frazer to get to Chilcotin. 

Yes, that was it. The tables were turning at last, 
and if there was such a place as Pete's Creek, Ned 
would find Cruickshank there, and shoot him like a 
bear over a carcase. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

* GOOD-BYE, LILLA." 

IT was not Ned Corbett* s nature to say much about 
what he felt. Like most of his countrymen Ned 
was reserved to a fault, and prided himself upon an 
impassive demeanour, suffering failure or achieving 
success with the same quiet smile upon his face. The 
English adage "Don't cry until you are hurt" had 
been only a part of the law of his childhood; the rest 
of it read according to his teachers: " and then grin and 
bear ii" 

But even Steve, who knew Corbett as intimately as 
one man can know another, was astounded at the readi- 
ness with which, after one wild effort to grapple with 
the man who had killed Roberts, Corbett had been 
content to settle down quietly to his daily labour in 
the claims at Antler. 

He could understand that his friend would take his 
own losses quietly. Steve, like all Yankees and all 
true gamblers, was a good loser himself, and didn't 
expect to hear a man make a moan over his own mis- 
fortunes, but he had not expected to see Ned abandon 
his vengeance so readily. 

After Lilla's incidental mention of Cruickshank, 
Steve began to understand his friend better. His 
impatience to be on the war-path again was the real 
thing ; the assumed calmness and content had after all 
been but the mannerism of the athlete, who smiles a 
sweet smile as he waits whilst the blows rain upon him, 
for a chance of knocking his man out of time before his 
own eyes close and his own strength fails him. 

(795) M 
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"So! you've only been lying low all this time, old 
man, and I thought you had forgotten," said Chance, 
when Ned told him of his conversation with Lilla. 
" Great Scott, I wouldn't care to be Cruickshank ! " 

"Forgotten!" echoed Corbett. "Do you suppose I' 
am likely to forget that Roberts risked his life for 
mine, and that Cruickshank took it — took it when the 
old man sat with his back to him, and his six-shooter 
hanging in a tree?" 

" No, I don't suppose you would forget, Ned. When 
shall we start? Phon and myself could be ready to 
*pull out' to-morrow." 

" That would suit me, Steve, but I am afraid that 
you and Phon are embarking on a wild-goose chase. I 
don't believe in that creek of Pete's one bit more now 
than I did before I saw Lilla's map." 

"That's all right, Ned; but you see Cruickshank 
believed in it, and so do we." 

" Yes, Cruickshank believed in it, and in looking for 
the one we shall find the other. That is why I am 
going." 

" I know all about that; but as long as we both want 
to find the same place, I don't see that it matters a 
row of beans why we want to find it," replied Steve. 
" And mind you," he added, " I would be just as glad 
to let a little daylight into Cruickshank as you would." 

" Very well, if that is your way of looking at it, we 
need lose no more time. You are old enough to know 
your own businesa" 

" That's whai How about a cayuse?" 

" I bought one yesterday for a hundred dollars." 

"A hundred dollars ! Great Scott, what a price!" 

" Yes, it is a good deal, but old Dad wouldn't let the 
beast go for less. He calculated it at so much a pound. 
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and told me that if I knew where to get fresh meat 
cheaper in Antler I'd better buy it." 

"Fresh meat! I like that. Has old Dad taken to 
selling beef upon the hoof, then?" 

" Seems so. Anyway I had to pay for the bobtail 
almost as if I were buying beefsteak by the hundred- 
weight," 

" Well, I suppose we cain't help ourselves ; we shall 
only be stone-broke again. It appears to be a chronic 
condition with us. Let's go and look at the brute." 

An inspection of the bobtail did not bring much 
consolation to either Steve or Ned, for in spite of the 
smart way in which he had been docked, he was as 
ragged and mean-looking a brute as anyone could 
want to see. Besides, he was what the up-country 
folk call "a stud," and anyone who has ever driven 
these beasts, knows that they add vices peculiar to 
their class to the ordinary vices of the cayuse nature. 

" He ain't a picture, but we've got to make the best 
of him," remarked Steve. " So if you'll just fix things 
with Lilla, I'll see about getting grub and a pack- 
saddle. We might be ready to start to-night." 

This was Steve's view on Tuesday at mid-day. At 
five o'clock on Wednesday he was a humbler man, 
heartily thankful that at last he really had got 
together most of the things necessary for one pack- 
horse. The last twenty-four hours had been passed, it 
seemed to him, in scouring the whole country for pack- 
saddles, sweat-clothes, cinch-hooks, and all sort of 
things, which hitherto (when Cruickshank and Roberts 
had had charge of the train) had seemed always at 
hand as a matter of course. 

** Hang me if the cayuse doesn't want more fixing 
than a Brooklyn belle."- muttered Steve, "But say. 
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Ned," he added aloud, "do you mean to start to- 
night?" 

In another two hours it would be comparatively 
dark in the narrow canyons through which the trail 
to Soda Creek ran, and in two hours the three travel- 
lers could not hope to make much of a journey. 

" Better wait till to-morrow, boys," remarked an old 
miner who had been lending a hand with the packing, 
trying in vain to show Ned how the diamond hitch 
ought to go. " It ain't no manner of use starting out at 
this time o' day." 

" I would start if it were midnight. Jack," replied 
Corbett resolutely. " Once we get under weigh things 
will go better, but if we stayed over the night in camp, 
something would be sure to turn up to waste another 
day. Are you ready there, Steve?" 

" All set, sonny," replied Steve, giving a final try at 
the cinch for form's sake. 

"Then just drive on. I am going to get the map 
from Lilla;" and so saying he bent his steps towards 
the dance-house, whilst, one leading and the other 
driving, his companions trudged away along the trail 
to Soda Creek. 

When he reached the dance-house Lilla was waiting 
for him, and together the two turned their backs upon 
Antler and walked slowly away under the pines. 

"So then," said Lilla, "you will really go away 
to-night." 

"Yes, we are really going, Lilla, to look for your 
golden creek. Don't you feel as if you were a million- 
aire already? Chance does, I know, and has decided 
to whom he will leave his estate when he dies." 

Ned spoke lightly, and laughed as he spoke. He 
saw that the girl was depressed, and wanted to cheer 
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her up. But Lilla only gave a little shiver, though the 
evening air was far from cold. 

" Don't talk of dying, Ned. It is not good to talk 
of. Men die fast enough out here." She was thinking, 
poor little soul! how very near death that gallant 
yellow-haired friend of hers had been when she first 
saw him, and perhaps death might come near him 
again whilst she was not by to watch over him. 

Ned looked surprised at her mood, but passed lightly 
to another subject. 

"As you please, Lilla. Where am I to find you 
when we come back from Chilcotin?" 

" Das weisa der lieber Oott,'* she answered, speaking 
half to herself. And then recovering herself she added 
in a firmer voice, " Either here or at Kamloops : most 
likely at Kamloops, if you are not back soon." 

"But we shall be back soon. What ails you to- 
night?" 

"It is nothing, Ned; but it seems as if summer had 
gone soon this year, and these great moimtains will all 
be white again directly. I don't think you wiU get 
back here this fall." 

" Not get back this fall ! Why, surely, Lilla, you 
don't think that we mean to jump your claims, or make 
off* with your gold?" 

"No, no! of course not. I know you don't care 
for the gold, Ned, like the other men. You don't care 
for anything like other men, I think." 

"Don't I? Just wait until I come back from Chil- 
cotin and pour buckets of dust into your lap. See if I 
won't want my share then?" 

"I wonder how long it will be that I must wait, 
Ned? I think sometimes that we shall never meet 
again. Tell me, do you think such atoms as we are 
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could ever find their way to one another, up there? 
It seems so hard to lose one's friends for ever." 

And the girl looked despairingly up into the great 
blue vault above them, wherein even the greatest of 
the stars are but as golden motes. 

" Yes, little sister," answered Ned seriously. " I don't 
think that such as you will have much difficulty in 
finding their way up there." 

After this the two were silent for some time, stand- 
ing on a rise above Antler, looking out upon the deepen- 
ing gloom of the evening, Ned's heart very full of 
tenderness towards the little woman to whom he 
owed so much. 

It would have been so easy, Ned could not help 
thinking, to put his arm round her and comfort her; 
but then, would that be a good thing for either of 
them? The world was all before them, and the world 
was not all Cariboo. 

" Come, Lilla," he said at last, " this won't do. The 
night air is chilling you. You must run back now. 
What would the boys say if their little favourite came 
back without her smile? By George, they would give 
me a short shrift if they thought that it was my 
fault." 

"The boys! Ach, what do the boys care? All 
women can laugh, and dance, and sing. One woman is 
all the same to them as another." 

Well as Ned knew his little companion, he had 
never seen her in this mood before, and his face betrayed 
the wonder which her bitterness awoke in him. 

A woman's eyes are quick, even in her trouble, to 
note the effect of her words upon anyone she cares for, 
so that Lilla saw the expression in Ned's face, and teied 
hard to rally her courage and laugh her tears away. 
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After her fashion the poor little hurdy girl was as 
proud as any titled dame on earth, and since Ned had 
not said that he loved her, she would try hard to keep 
her own pitiful little secret to herself. 

" Don't look like that, Ned. Don't you know when 
I am acting. But, seriously, I am cross to-night. I 
wanted my gold, and I wanted to keep my play-fellow 
too. We have been such good friends — haven't we, 
Ned?" 

It was no good. In spite of her that treacherous 
voice of hers would falter and break in a way quite 
beyond her control. Flight seemed to her the only 
chance. 

" Ach well, this is folly," she said. " Aihf wieder- 
sehen, my friend," and she held out to him both her 
hands. 

It was a dead still evening, and just at that moment 
the horn of the pale young moon came up over the 
fringe of dark pine-trees and lit up Lilla's sweet face, 
finding in it a grace and purity of outline which the 
daylight overlooked. But even the moonlight could add 
nothing to the tenderness of those honest blue eyes, 
which had grown so dim and misty in the last few 
minutes, or to the sweetness of that tender mouth, 
whose lips were so pitf uUy unsteady now. 

" Auf wiedersehen " Ned repeated after her. " Auf 
wiederaehen, Lilla, — we shall meet again." 

For a while he stood irresolute. What did Shrop- 
shire or all the world indeed matter to him? he asked 
himself, and in another moment he might have spoken 
words which would surely have marred his own life 
and not made hers one whit happier. 

Luckily just then a wild laugh broke the silence 
and recalled Ned to himself. It was only the owl 
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who laughed, but it sufficed. The dangerous charm of 
the silence was broken, and pressing the girFs hand to 
his lips he da-shed away up the trail. 

Steve Chance and Phon had made nearly four miles 
and begun to pitch camp whilst he was getting that map. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE ACCURSED RIVER. 

THIS world is a world of contrasts, in which laughter 
and tears, darkness and light, unite to make the 
varied pattern of our lives. When Ned Corbett left 
Lilla standing with tears which would not be denied 
upon her white cheeks, he felt as if he should never 
laugh again, and the ball in his throat rose as if it 
would choke him. In spite of the pace at which he 
strode through the moonlit forest aisles, his thoughts 
dwelt persistently upon the girl he had left behind 
him, or if they wandered at all from her, it was only 
to remind him of that snow-covered camp in the forest, 
at which he had taken his last farewell of that other 
true friend of his. And yet half an hour after he had 
wrung poor Lilla's hands in parting, Ned Corbett 
stood watching his comrades, his sides aching with 
suppressed laughter. 

Phon's voice was the first sound to warn Ned that 
he had almost reached the camp, but Phon and Steve 
were both far too absorbed in the problem before them 
to notice his approach. 

"You sure you no savey tie 'um hitch?" asked the 
Chinaman, who was standing with his hand upon the 
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pack-ropes, whilst Chance held the cayuse by the 
head. 

" No, Phon, I no savey. You savey all right, don't 
you?" 

" I savey one side," replied the Chinaman. " S'pose 
the ole man throw the lopes, I catch 'um and fix 'um, 
but I no savey throw 'um lopes." 

" \\^at the devil are we to do then?" asked Chance, 
looking helplessly at the pack and its mysterious 
arrangement of ropes. "If the old man does not 
overtake us to-night we can't start before he gets here 
to-morrow morning. I wonder what the deuce is 
keeping him?" 

Phon gave a grunt of contempt at his white com- 
pcuiion's want of intelligence. He had a way of looking 
upon Steve as somewhat of an ignoramus. 

"What keep the ole man? You halo comtax any- 
thing. Chance. Young woman keep him of course. 
Young woman always keep ole man long time, all 
same China. You bet I savey." 

" You bet you are a jolly saucy heathen, who wants 
kicking badly," laughed Steve. " But say, if Corbett 
does not come along, what are you going to do with 
the packs?" 

" I fix 'um, you see," replied Phon, suddenly bright- 
ening again and taking the pony by the head. 

" Now then, you hold him there — hold him tight. He 
heap bad cayuse;" and Phon handed the lead-rope to 
Chance, whilst he himself swarmed nimbly up a buU- 
pine under which the pony now stood. A few feet 
from the ground (say seven or eight) a bare limb pro- 
jected over the trail, from which the Chinaman could 
just manage to reach the top of the packs, so as to tie 
them firmly to the bough upon which he stood. 
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This done he descended again from his perch, hobbled 
the pack animal, and stood back to survey his work. 

He had tied up the pony's legs, and tied him up by 
his packs to a bull-pine. Things looked fairly safe, 
but Phon was not content. "You hold him tight!" he 
sung out; " s'pose he go now he smash everything." A 
minute later Phon had xmdone the cinch and set the 
pack-saddle and its load free from the pony's back, 
and then picking up a big stake he hit the unfortunate 
cayuse a hearty good thump over the quarters, and 
bade him "Git, you siwashl" 

The result was funny. A general separation ensued, 
in which — thanks to a pair of active heels — (horse's) a 
little blue bundle of Chinese manufacture went in one 
direction, a hobbled cayuse went jumping away like a 
lame kangaroo in another, while the pack swimg in all 
the mystery of its diamond hitch intact upon the 
bough of the bull-pine. 

It was a quaint method of off-saddling a pack-pony, 
but as Phon explained when he had picked himself up 
again, it saved the trouble of fixing the packs next 
day. 

But such scenes as these are of more interest to 
those to whom packing is a part of their daily toils 
than to the average Englishman. The ordinary traveller 
puts his luggage in the van, or has it put in for him, 
and glides over his journey at the rate of forty miles 
an hour without even seeing, very often, what kind of 
country he is passing through. 

It is quite impossible to travel quite as fast as this 
through Cariboo even on pstper; but I will make the 
journey as short as I can, though for Phon and his friends 
it wasweary work at first, with a pack-horse which would 
not be driven and could not be led. When the ordinary 
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lead-rope had been tried and found useless, Phon slipped 
a clove-hitch round the brute's lower jaw, after which 
he and Corbett together led, throwing all their weight 
upon the rope and pulling for all they were worth. It 
seemed as if this must move even a mule; but its 
principal effect upon the " stud " was to make him sit 
down upon his quarters in regular tug-of-war fashion, 
rolling his eyes hideously, and squealing with rage. 
The application of motive power (by means of a thick 
stick) to his other end only elicited a display of heels, 
which whizzed and shot about Steve's ears until he 
determined to "quit driving." 

After this the steed proceeded some distance of his 
own accord, and flattering terms were showered upon 
him. 

"After all he only wanted humouring," Ned said; 
'* horses were just alike all the world over. Kindness 
coupled with quiet resolution was all that was neces- 
saiy for the management of the most obstinate brute 
on earth." 

So spoke Corbett, after the manner of Englishmen, 
and the " stud" poked out his under lip and showed 
the whites of his eyes. He knew better than that, and 
for some time past had had his eye upon a gently 
sloping bank covered with young pines and some dead- 
fall. As he reached this he tucked in his tail, bucked 
to see if he could get his pewjk off, and failing in that 
let go with both heels at the man behind him, and 
then rolled over and over down the bank until he 
stuck fast amongst the fallen timber, where he. lay 
contentedly nibbling the weeds, whilst his owners took 
off his packs and made other arrangements for his 
comfort, without which he pretended that it was abso- 
lutely impossible for him to get up again. 
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This sort of thing soon becomes monotonous, and 
our amateur prospectors found that though they were 
doing a good deal of hard work they were not making 
two miles an hour. Luckily for all concerned the 
"stud" died young, departing from this life on the 
third day out from Antler, a victim to the evil effects 
of about a truss of poison weed which he had picked 
up in his frequent intervals for rest by the roadside. 

It was with a sigh of sincere relief that Corbett and 
Steve and Phon portioned out the pack among them, 
and said adieu to their dead cayuse. Whilst he lived 
they felt that they could not leave behind them an 
animal for which they had paid a hundred dollars, but 
now that he was dead they were free from such scruples, 
and proceeded upon their journey at a considerably 
increased rate of speed. 

Flower-time was past in Cariboo, and the whole 
forest was full of fruit. Upon every stony knoll, where 
the sun's rays were reflected from white boulders or 
charred black stumps, there grew innumerable dwarf 
raspberry canes, bearing more fruit than leaves. By 
the side of the trail the broad-leaved salmon-berry 
held up its fruit of crimson velvet, just high enough 
for a man to pluck it without stooping, and every bush 
which Steve and Ned passed was loaded either with 
the purple of the huckle-berry or the clear coral red of 
the bitter soap-berry. Best of all berries to Ned's mind 
was that of a little creeper, the fruit of which resembled 
a small huckle-berry, and reminded the thirsty palate 
of the combined flavours of a pine-apple and a Ribston 
pippin. 

Altogether, what with the fool-hens and the grouse 
(which were too careful of their young to care properly 
for themselves) and the berries, it was evident to Ned 
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that no man need starve in the forests of Cariboo in 
early autumn; but there were broad tracks through 
the long grass and traces amongst the ruined bushes 
of another danger to man's life every bit as real and as 
terrible as the danger of starvation. The fruit season 
is also the bear season, and the long sharp claw-marks 
in front of the track told Corbett that the bears were 
not all black which used the trail at night and rustled 
in the dense bush by day. Though they never had the 
luck to meet one, Ned and Steve had their eyes skinned 
and their rifles loaded for grizzly every day until they 
issued from the forest on to the bare lands above the 
Frazer. 

As they could not get a canoe at Soda Creek they 
had to tramp down stream to Chimney Creek, where a 
few Chinamen were washing for gold. These men, in 
return for some trifling gift of stores, took the party 
across the river, and so worked upon the mind of their 
fellow-countryman with stories of the great "finds" 
up stream of which they had heard that his eyes began 
to glisten with the same feverish light which had filled 
them at Lillooet. 

The Frazer had a peculiar fascination for Phon, 
and no wonder, for there is something about this 
river unlike all other rivers — something which it 
owes neither to its size nor its beauty. The Frazer 
looks like a river of hell, if hell has rivers. From 
where Ned Corbett stood, high up above the right 
bank, he could get glimpses of the river's course for 
some miles. Everywhere the scene was the same, a 
yellow turbid flood, surging savagely along through a 
deep gully between precipitous mud blufls, whose sides 
stained here and there with metallic colours — vivid 
crimson and bright yellow, made them look as if they 
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had been poured hot and hissing from nature's cauldron, 
and that so recently that they had not yet lost the 
colours of their molten state. The rolling years are 
kind to most things, beautifying them with the soft 
tints of age or veiling them with gracious foliage, but 
the banks of the Frazer still look raw and crude; the 
gentler things of earth will have nothing to do with 
the accursed river, in which millions of struggling 
salmon rot and die, while beside its waters little will 
grow except the bitter sage bush and the prickly pear. 

When Corbett and Chance reached Chimney Creek 
the fall run of salmon was at its height, and added, if 
possible, to the weird ugliness of the river. From 
mid-stream to either bank every inch of its surface 
was broken by the dorsal fins or broad tails of the 
travelling fish, while in the back waters, and under 
shelter of projecting rocks, they lay in such thousands 
that you could see the black wriggling mass from a 
point several hundred yards away. From the shingle 
down below you could if you chose kill salmon with 
stones, or catch them with your hands, but you could 
not walk without stepping on their putrefying bodies, 
which while they still lived and swam took the vivid 
crimson or sickly yellow of the Frazer's banks. They 
looked (these lean leprous fish) as if they had swallowed 
the yellow poison of the river, and it was burning 
their bodies aJive. 

And yet like the men their betters they still 
struggled up and up, reckless of all the dangers, 
though out of every hundred which went up the 
Frazer not three would ever find their way back again 
to the strong wholesome silvery sea- The glutted 
eagles watched for them, the bears preyed upon 
them^ Indians speared them; they were too weak 
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almost to swim; their bodies were rotting whilst they 
still lived, and yet they swam on, though their strength 
was spent and they rolled feebly in a flood through 
which, only a few months earlier, they would have 
shot straight and strong as arrows fresh loosed from 
the bow. Gold and desolation and death, and a river 
that roared and rattled as if playing with dead men's 
bones; a brittle land, where the banks fell in and the 
ruined pines lay, still living, but with their heads 
down and their roots turned up to the burning sky; 
a land without flowers, jaundiced with gold and dry 
with desire for the fairer things of earth — this is 
what Corbett saw, and seeing, he turned away with a 
shudder. 

"My God 1" he said, "gold should grow there; nothing 
else will; even the fish rot in that hell broth!" 

"You aren't polite to Father Frazer, Ned. So I 
will propitiate him;" and the Yankee turned to the 
yellow river, and holding high a silver dollar he cried, 
" See here, old river, Steve Chance of N'York is dead 
broke except for this, and this he gives to you. Take 
his all as an oflfering. The future he trusts to you." 

And so flaying Steve sent his last coin spinning out 
into the gully, where for a moment it glittered and 
then sunk and was lost, swallowed up in the waves of 
the great river, which holds in her bed more wealth 
than has ever been won from nature by the greed and 
energy of man. 



4 
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CHAPTER XXL 
pete's creek 

FOR an hour Steve and Ned toiled steadily up the 
yellow banks, bluff rising above bluff and bench 
above bench, and all steep and all crumbling to the tread. 
The banks of the Frazer may possess the charm of 
picturesqueness of a certain kind for the tourist to 
whom time is no object, and for whom others work and 
carry the packs, but they were hateful as the tread- 
mill and a very path of thorns to the men who toiled 
up them carrying a month's provisions on their backs, 
and wearing worn-out mocassins upon their swollen, 
bleeding feet. It was with a sigh of heartfelt thank- 
fulness that Corbett and Chance topped the last bench, 
and looked away to the west over the undulating 
forest plateau of Chilcotin. Men know Chilcotin now, 
or partly know it, as the jfinest ranching country west 
of Calgary, but in the days of which I am writing it was 
very little known, and Steve and his friends looked 
upon the long reaches and prairies of yellow sun-dried 
grass, dotted here and there with patches of pine 
forest, as sailors might look upon the coast of some 
untrodden island. To Steve and Phon this yellow 
table-land was the region of fairy gold. It was some- 
where here that the yellow stuff which all men love 
lay waiting for man to find it. Surely it was some- 
thing more than the common everyday sun which 
made those Chilcotin uplands so wondrously golden ! 
So thought Steve and Phon. 

To Ned all was different. As far as the eye could 
see a thousand trails led across the bluffs, gradu- 
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ally fading away in the distance. They were but 
cattle trails — the trails of the wild cattle of those hills 
— blacktail deer and bighorn sheep, but to Ned they 
were paths along which the feet of murder had gone, 
and his eye rested on the dark islands of pine, as if he 
suspected that the man he sought lurked in their 
shadow. 

"Well, Ned, which is the way? Let's look at the 
map," said Chance. 

Ned produced the map, and together the two men 
bent over it. 

"The trail should run south-west from the top of 
this ridge, until we strike what old Pete calls here a 
' good-sized chunk of a crik.' That is our first land- 
mark. 'Bear south-west from the big red bluff,* he 
says — and there's the bluff," and Ned pointed to a big 
red buttress of mud upon the further bank of the 
Frazer. 

" That's so, Ned, but I can see another big red bluff, 
and there are any number of trails leading more or less 
south-west," replied Chance. 

" Well, let's take the biggest," suggested Corbett, and 
no one having any better plan to propose, his advice 
was taken. 

For some time all went well. The trail was plain 
enough for a blind man to follow, and the walking, 
after that which they had experienced in the forest 
and along the banks of the Frazer, was almost a plea- 
sure to them. Unfortunately there were a few draw- 
backs to the pleasures of travel even in Chilcotin. 
In Cariboo and up the Frazer the Indians had already 
learnt that the white man's rifle could kill nearly as 
far as a man could see, and they respected the white 
men, or feared them, which did as well. But in Chil- 
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cotin the red men were untamed (they are less tamed 
still, probably, than any Indians on the Pacific coast), 
and it was necessary for Ned and his friends to take care 
lest they should blunder unasked into some hunter's 
camp. 

This upon the evening of their first day upon 
these table-lands they very nearly did, but as luck 
would have it, they saw the thin column of blue smoke 
winding up from a clump of pines just in time, and 
slunk away into the bed of Pete's " good-sized chunk of 
a crik," where they lay without a fire until the dawn 
of the next day. 

Luckily for them the nights were still fairly warm 
as high-land nights go, but after sundown the air is 
always fresh upon these high tablelands, and no one 
was sorry when the day broke. The expedition, Steve 
Chance opined, had ceased to be "a picnic." Food was 
becoming somewhat scarce, and already Ned in his 
capacity of leader had put them upon rations of one 
tin cupful of flour per diem, two rashers of bacon, and 
a little tea. A cupful of flour means about four good- 
sized slices of bread, and although a man can live very 
well upon two slices of bread for breakfast and two at 
dinner, with a rasher of bacon and a little weak tea at 
each meal, and nothing between meals except twelve 
hours' hard work in the open air, he ought not to be 
sneered at if he feels a craving for some little luxury 
in the way of sugar or butter, or even another slice of 
bread. 

Every now and then, it is true, something fell to one 
of the rifles; but they dared not shoot much for fear 
of attracting the attention of wandering Indians, and 
besides it is astonishing how little game men see upon 
the march. You can march or hunt, but it is difficult 
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to both march and hunt successfully at the same time. 
On the third day upon the Chilcotin table-lands, the 
trail which the prospectors had been following " played 
out." For four or five miles it had grown fainter and 
fainter, and now the party stood out in the middle of 
a great sea of sunburnt grass, with no road before them 
and no land-marks to guide them. 

" I'll tell you what it is, Steve, we have rather made 
a mess of this journey. It seems to me that unless 
there is something wrong with the sun we have been 
bearing too much to the west. It looks as if we were 
going a point to the north of west, instead of south- 
west, as we intended to do," said Ned after a careful 
survey of their position. 

" Likely enough," assented his companion. " I don't 
see how a fellow is to keep his course amongst all 
these ups and downs. Besides, we followed the trail." 

" Yes, and the trail has played out. I expect it was 
only a watering trail, though it is funny that it seems 
to start out of the middle of nowhere. Let's steer by 
the sun and go nearly due soutL We must hit off the 
Chilcotin in that way." 

" What, the Chilcotin river? Yes, that seems a good 
idea. Lead on, MacDuff!" 

So it was that with his companion's assent Ned 
turned nearly south, and hour after hour strode on in 
silence over the yellow downs, until the sun had sank 
below the horizon. 

"It's time to camp, Ned," cried Steve, who had 
fallen a good deal behind his companions; "and that is 
rather a snug-looking hollow on our left. We should 
be sheltered from that beastly cold night-wind in 
there. What do you say?" 

"All right, if you must stop," replied Ned, looking 
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forward regretfully. "But ought we not to make 
another mile or two before we camp?" 

"You can do what you please, but I cain't crawl 
another yard, and don't mean to try to. Bring your- 
self to an anchor, Ned, and let's have grub." 

Of course Ned yielded. It was no good going on 
alone. 

"Say, Ned," cried Steve a few minutes later, "we 
aren't the first to camp here. Look at this." 

"This" was the carcase of a mule-deer, which lay 
in the hollow in which Steve wanted to camp. 

" Well, old chap, that spoils your hollow, I'm afraid. 
It is too high to be pleasant as a bed-fellow. By Jove, 
look here!" and stooping, Ned picked up the empty 
shell of a Winchester cartridge. 

" The fellow who killed that deer has camped right 
alongside his kill," remarked Steve. "See here, he has 
cut off a joint to carry away with him;" and Steve 
pointed to where a whole quarter had evidently been 
neatly taken off with a knife. " It's some Indian, I 
reckon, out hunting." 

"No, that is no Indian's work, Steve. An Indian 
would have cleaned his beast, and even if he did not 
mean to come back for the meat he would have severed 
the joints and laid them neatly side by side. It is 
almost a part of his religion to treat what he kills 
with some show of respect. The man who slept here 
was a white man." 

" Cruickshank?" suggested Steve. 

"Yes, I think so," replied Ned quietly. "But he 
must have been here some weeks ago." 

"Great Scott! then we'll get the brute yet." 

" We may, but he has a long start of us, and the grub 
is getting very light to carry;" and Ned lifted his little 
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pack and weighed it thoughtfully. And Ned was 
right, the man had a long start of them. 

From the evening upon which they found the 
ungralloched stag to the end of the month Corbett and 
his friends wandered about day after day looking for 
Pete's Creek or Cruickshank, but found neither. They 
had reached the Chilcotin of course, and on its banks 
had been lucky enough to kill one of a band of sheep, 
upon which they lived for some days, but they could 
find no traces of that stream which, according to the old 
miner, flowed over a bed of gold into the river. They 
had washed pansful of dirt from a score of good- 
sized streams, and Phon had let no rill pass him without 
peering into it and examining a little of the gravel 
over which its waters ran, but so far the gold-seekers 
had not found anything which seemed likely to pay 
even moderate daily wages. 

Neither had ^hey found anywhere traces of Cruick 
shank. Between the dead stag and the Chilcotin they 
had come across two or three camps, probably the 
camps of the man who had killed that stag, but even 
Corbett began to doubt if the man could be a white 
man. Whoever he was he had worn moccasins, had 
had but one pack animal with him, and there were no 
scraps of paper, or similar trifles, ever left about the 
camps to show that he had carried with him any of the 
scanty luxuries which even miners sometimes indulge 
in. It was odd that he left no Indian message in his 
old camps — no wooden pegs driven in by the dead 
camp-fire, with their heads bent the way he was 
going. 

But this proved nothing. He might be a white or 
he might be an Indian. In either case it looked as if, 
after hunting on the left bank of the Chilcotin, he had 
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crossed to the other bank as if making for Empire 
Valley, and, knowing as much as he knew about the 
position of Pete's Creek, Oruickshank would hardly 
have been likely to leave the left bank. Ned began to 
fear that his quest was as hopeless as Steve's. 

It was a chill, dark evening, with the first menace 
ot winter in the sky, when Ned announced that the 
grub would not hold out more than another week. 

"We have made it go as far as possible, and of 
course if we kill anything we can live on meat 
'straight' again for a time, but I think, Steve, we 
have hunted this country pretty well for Pete's Creek, 
and we may as well give it up," said Ned. 

" And how about Cruickshank ? Do you think he 
has cleared out, or do you think he has never been 
here?" 

" I don't know what to think, but I expect we shall 
come across old Rampike on the Frazer, and I shall 
stop and hunt with him." 

That word "hunt" has an ugly sound when the 
thing to be hunted is a man like yourself, and Steve 
looked curiously into Ned's face. Would he never get 
tired and give up the chase, this quiet man who looked 
as if he had no malice in his nature, and yet stuck to 
his prey with the patience of a wolf? 

" What do you propose, Ned? Fix things your own 
way. I am sick of dry bread and sugarless tea, any- 
way." 

Corbett laughed. He thought to himself that had 
he been as keen after the gold as Steve had been, he 
would hardly have remembered that the tea had no 
sugar in it. Phon, to his mind, was a much better 
stamp of gold-seeker than his volatile Yankee friend. 

" All right! If you leave it to me, I propose that we 
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go down to the Frazer, following the Chilcotin to its 
mouth, and prospecting the sources of all these little 
streams as we go. You see, so far we have only been 
low down near the bed of the Chilcotin. What I 
propose to do now, is to keep along the divide where 
the streams rise. At any rate we shall see more game 
up there than down here." 

"Nawitka and hyas slooah, as the siwashes say. 
Any blessed thing you please, Ned, only let us get out 
of this before we starve. What do you say, Phon?" 

" Very good, not go yet," replied the Chinaman. 
" S'pose not find gold down low, find him high up." 

" Phon sticks to his guns better than you do, Steve,'' 
remarked Corbett. 

"I daresay. A herring-gutted Chinaman may be 
able to live on air. I cain't." 

But the morrow brought Phon the reward of his 
faith, and twenty-four hours from the time when 
Steve Chance had asked only to be allowed to "get out 
of the confounded country by the shortest road." he 
would not have left it for ten thousand dollars 

This was how it happened. 

About mid-day, the sun being unusually hot, a halt 
had been called to smoke the mid-day pipe and rest 
legs wearied with the steep climb from the river bed 
to the crest of the divide. 

"Don't you think, Ned, we might be allowed a 
square inch of damper for lunch to-day? We are 
going back now, and I am starving," said Steve. 

"AH right. Half a damper among the three if 
you like, but not a mouthful more." 

Even this was more than he had hoped for, so Steve 
chewed the heavy damp morsel carefully; not that he 
distrusted the powers of his digestion, but because he 
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was anxious to make the most of every crumb of his 
scanty repast. 

Just below where the three were sitting grew a 
patch of orange-coloured Indian pinks. "I guess 
there's water not far from those flowers," remarked 
Steve, " and I want a drink badly before I light my 
pipe." 

Dry bread is apt to stick in a man's gullet however 
hungry he may be, so that the three went down 
together, and found that, as Steve suspected, the pinks 
were growing in a damp spot, from which oozed a tiny 
rill, which, as they followed it, grew and grew until 
the rapidity of its growth roused their curiosity, and 
led them on long after they had found the drinking- 
place they sought. 

All at once it seemed as if the stream had been 
augmented by water from some subterranean source, 
for its volume grew at a bound from that of a rill to 
that of a good-sized mountain stream, which gurgled 
noisily through the mosses for a few hundred yards, 
and then plunged through a cleft in the rocks to re- 
appear, three or four hundred feet below, a dark rapid 
mountain-torrent, running between walls of wet black 
rock. 

"It is a queer-looking place, isn't it, Steve? Any 
fellow might go all over this country and miss seeing 
that creek. I wonder if it is worth while climbing 
down that place to prospect it?" 

But whilst the strongest stood doubting, the weakest 
of the party had scrambled like a cat over the rocks, 
and could now be seen on his knees by the brink of the 
dark waters, washing as he had never washed before. 
At last the little blue figure sprang to its feet, and 
waving its arms wildly, yelled: 
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" Chicamon ! chicamon ! Me find him. Hydu Chica- 
mon!" (anglice heaps of money). 

Diphtheria, cholera, the black death itself, rapid 
though they are in their spread, and appalling though 
they are in their strength, are sluggish and weak com- 
pared to the gold fever. In one moment, at that cry 
of "chicamon! chicamon!" (money! money!), Chance 
had recovered from his fatigue, Corbett had awakened 
from his dreams of vengeance, and both together were 
scrambling recklessly down the rocks to the pool, 
beside which Phon was again kneeling, washing the 
golden dirt. 

In spite of his native phlegm and his professed dis- 
regard for gold, Ned Corbett actually jostled his 
companions in his eagerness to get to the water; and 
though his pet pipe dropped from his mouth and broke 
into a hundred pieces, he never seemed to know what 
had happened to him. 

When Phon washed his first panful of dirt in Pete's 
Creek it was broad noon; when Ned Corbett straightened 
his back with a sigh and came back for a moment 
almost to his senses, it was too dark to see the glitter- 
ing specks in their pans any longer. 

From noon to dusk they had toiled like galley slaves, 
without a thought of time, or fatigue, or hunger, and 
yet two of these were weak, tired men, and the third, 
under ordinary circumstances, really had quite a beau- 
tiful contempt for the sordid dollar. 

When Corbett looked at the gleaming yellow stuff, 
and realized what power it had suddenly exerted over 
him, he actually felt afraid of it. There was something 
uncanny about it. But there was no longer any doubt 
about Pete's Creek. They had struck it this time, and 
no mistake; and if there was much "dirt" like that 
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which they had been washing since noon, a few months 
of steady work would make all three rich men for life. 
In most places which they had seen, the gold had been 
found in dust: here it was in flakes and scales, as big 
as the scales upon the back of a chub. In most places 
a return of a few cents to the pan would have been 
considered "good enough:*' here the return was not in 
cents but in dollars, and yet even now what was this 
which Phon the Chinaman was saying, his features 
working as if he were going into an epileptic fit? 

"This nothing, nothing at all! You wait till to- 
moUow. Then we see gold, — heap gold not all same 
this, but in lumps!" 

And he got up and walked about, nodding his head 
and muttering: "You bet you sweet life! Heap gold! 
You bet you sweet life!" whilst the red firelight 
flickered over his wizened features, and dwelt in the 
corners of his small dark eyes, until he resembled one 
of those quaint Chinese devils of whom he stood so 
much in awe. 

As far as Ned and his companions could calculate, 
their first seven hours' work had yielded them some- 
thing like a thousand dollars- worth of pure gold; and 
already Ned Corbett almost regretted the price he 
had paid for it, as he listened to the eager, crazy chatter 
of his companions, and tried in vain to put together 
the good old pipe which he had shattered in his rush 
for that yellow metal, which gleamed evilly, so Ned 
thought, from the tin pannikin upon Chance's knee. 

There was another thing which Corbett could not 
forget. It was true that they had found Pete's Creek 
and the gold, but there was no trace of Cruickshank. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

GOLD BY THE GALLON! 

AFTER the finding of Pete's Creek there was no 
more talk of returning to the Frazer. In Cor- 
bett's camp the reign of gold had begun, so that no 
man spoke of anything or thought of anything but 
the yellow metal. Gold was a god to all the three of 
them, and Phon and Chance and Corbett alike bowed 
their backs and worshipped, grovelling on their knees 
and toiling with pick and pan and rocker all the day 
long. Only Corbett rebelled at all against the tyranny 
of the strange god, and he rebelled in thought only. 
Each day, in his heart, he swore should be the last 
which he would waste down by the creek, and yet 
every fresh dawn found him at his place with the 
others. Luckily for the gold-seekers, Pete's Creek was 
rich in other things besides mere gold. Trout abounded 
in the water, and huckle-berries grew thick some little 
distance down stream; and in addition to these good 
things Corbett soon discovered that the trails which 
ran thread-like over the face of the cliffs above Pete's 
Creek owed their existence to the feet of generations 
upon generations of white goats — staid stolid brutes, 
with humps upon their backs, little black horns upon 
their heads, wide frills to their hairy pantaloons, and 
beards worn as seafaring men used to wear them, all 
round their chins and cheeks. 

These were the aborigines of Pete's Creek, and were 
if anything more confiding and more easily killed than 
the trout. Every morning at early dawn the gold- 
seekers saw the goats clambering dowly back to the 
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lairs, in which they hid during the daytime, and just 
after dark the rattling stones told them that their neigh- 
bours were on their way down again to the lowlands. 
Whenever Ned wanted one for the pot, the stalk was a 
very simple thing, the goat standing looking at the ap- 
proaching gunner with stony indifference, until a bullet 
rolled him over. Food was plentiful enough about the 
creek, and Ned was able to lay aside what little flour 
remained, keeping it until the time came when winter 
should make a move to some lower camping ground 
an absolute necessity. 

So then the three had nothing to do but to gather 
up the gold-dust, and add pile to pile and bag to bag 
of the precious metal. 

All worked with energy, but no one with such tire- 
less patience, such feverish vigour, as the little China- 
man. Compared to him Chance was a sluggard, and 
even Corbett's strength was no match for the ceaseless 
activity of this withered, yellow little mortal, whose 
bones stared through his skin, and whose eyes seemed 
to be burning away their sockets. 

The stars as they faded in the morning sky saw 
Phon come down to work; the sun at mid-day beat 
upon his head but could not drive him away from his 
rocker; and night found him discontented because the 
hours in which man can labour are so few and so short. 
As long as Phon could see the " colours" in his pan he 
stuck to his work, and when he could see no longer 
he carried his treasure to camp and kept it within 
reach of him, and if possible under the protection of 
Ned and Ned's rifle. 

Even in the night season this slave of gold took no 
rest. In Victoria in old days the devils used to come 
to him, and tell him all manner of things — when to 
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gamble and when not to gamble, for instance; now 
they haunted him, and filled him with fears lest some- 
one else should snatch his treasure from him. 

In spite of the absolute stillness which reigned round 
the creek, Phon believed that he was watched day and 
night, nor could Corbett*s rough rebukes or Chance's 
chaff shake him in this belief. Twice he woke up, 
screaming that someone was taking away the gold, 
and once he swore positively that he had seen a face 
looking at him as he washed the rich dirt — a face which 
peered at him from the bushes, and disappeared without 
a sound before he could identify it. There were no 
tracks, so of course Phon was dreaming; but perhaps, 
even if there had been anyone watching from the 
place at which Phon saw the face, he would not have 
left a very distinct track, as the rock just there was 
as hard and unimpressionable as adamant. 

Corbett, as he watched his servant muttering to him- 
self and glancing nervously over his shoulder at every 
wind which stirred in the bush, felt convinced that the 
gold had turned his brain. And yet in some things 
Phon was sane enough. It happened that there was, in 
a sudden bend of the stream, a great boulder, which 
broke the course of the water, and sent it boiling and 
gurgling in two small streams about the boulder's base. 
From the very first this boulder fascinated Phon. For 
centuries it had stood in the same place, until green 
things had grown upon it, and gray lichens had spread 
over it. 

It was a favourite resting-place for the white- 
breasted dipper on his way up stream; the fish used 
to lie in the shelter of it, where their struggle against 
the water need not be so severe, or to wait for the food 
which was washed off its piers and buttresses: and 
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sometimes even the deer would come and stand knee- 
deep in the stream, to rub the velvet off their horns 
against its angles. 

But Phon the Chinaman had guessed a secret which 
the old rock had kept for centuries — a secret which 
neither the birds nor the fish nor the deer, nor even 
those wise white-bearded patriarchs, the goats, had 
ever heard a whisper of. 

That rock was set in gold, and Phon knew it. 

Year by year the pebbles and the gravel and disin- 
tegrated rock were washed lower and lower down the 
bed of the stream, and all the while the gold kept sink- 
ing and staying, whilst the gravel and sand went on. 
But even gold must move, however slowly, in the bed 
of a rapid stream, and at last golden sand and flakes 
and nuggets all came to the bend where Phon's rock 
stood. Here the gold stopped. Gravel might rest for 
a while, and then rattle on again; pebbles and boulders 
might be torn away from their anchorage under the 
lee of the rock by the eager waters, but gold never. 
Once there Phon knew it would stay, clinging to the 
bottom, and even working under the rock itself. 
Knowing this Phon looked at the rock, and greed and 
discontent tortured him beyond endurance. He had 
already amassed far more gold than he could possibly 
spend upon the paltry pleasures he cared for; but he 
loved the yellow metal for itself, not for the things it 
can purchase, and this being so, he proceeded to match 
his cunning against the strength of the rock. 

First he gathered great piles of quick burning wood 
from the banks and piled them upon his victim as if he 
would offer a sacrifice to mammon, and this he set fire 
to, bringing fresh supplies of wood as his fire burnt low. 
After a while the rock beneath the fire grew to a white 
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heat, and then by means of a wooden trough which he 
had made, Phon turned a stream of cold water from the 
creek upon the place where the fire had been, and these 
things he continued to do for many days, until at last 
the giant yielded to the pigmy, and the great boulder, 
which for centuries had withstood the force of the 
stream in flood-time and the grinding ice in winter, 
began to break up and melt away before the cunning 
of a wizened, yellow-skinned imp from China. 

About this time, and before the rock was finally split 
up and removed, Phon suggested that it would be 
better to try to divert the stream from its bed at some 
point just above the rock, so that they might be able 
to get at the gold when the boulder had been removed. 
To do this flumes had to be made, and axes were in 
request to hew them out. At the first mention of axes 
Steve became uneasy. There had been two axe-heads 
in the outfit originally, and he had been intrusted with 
one of them, and had lost it. 

*' I know I had it in the last camp/' he asserted. 
" Then you had better go back for it; the last camp 
is only about five hours' tramp from here. Or if you 
think that you can't find your way to it, I will go," 
remarked Corbett. 

" I can find my way all right," replied Chance in an 
injured tone, nettled at the implied slur upon his wood- 
craft; "but do you think it is worth while going back 
for it?" 

"Certainly. You could no doubt make a hundred 
dollars here in the time it will take you to get that 
axe, but a hundred dollars would not buy us an axe- 
head at Pete's Creek." 

This argument being unanswerable, Steve took tlio 
back track, and after being away from camp all day. 
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returned about sundown with the missing axe and an 
old buckskin glove. 

"So you found the axe, I see?" was Corbett's greet- 
ing when the two met. 

"Yes, I found it; I knew to a dot where I left it. 
But it was deuced careless to leave it anyway, wasn't 
it ? By the way, you did not leave anything behind 
you in that camp, did you?" 

" No, not I. I always go round camp before leaving 
to look for things. I only wonder that I did not see 
your axe." 

" Oh, you wouldn't do that, I left it sticking in a 
cotton- wood tree a quarter of a mile from camp. But 
didn't you leave your 'mitts' behind?" 

" No, my dear chap. I tell you I don't leave things 
behind. Here are my mitts;" and the speaker drew 
from his pocket a pair of buckskin gloves much frayed 
and worn. 

"Then who in thunder is the owner of this?" ex- 
claimed Chance, holding up a single glove very similar 
in make to those which Corbett wore. 

" Your own glove, I expect, Steve, isn't it? I haven't 
seen you wearing any lately, and one wants them 
pretty badly amongst these rocks. You thought that 
you had caught me tripping, did you, my boy?" and 
Ned laughed heartily at his companion's crest-fallen 
appearance. 

" No, Ned, this isn't mine," replied Steve seriously. 
" See here, it would hold both my hands." 

"That is odd. Where did you find it, Steve?" and 
taking the glove in his hands Ned examined it care- 
fully. 

" You can't tell how long it has been out," he mut- 
tered, " the chipamuks or some other little beasts have 
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gnawed the fingers; but the only wonder is that they 
haven't destroyed it altogether. Where did you say 
you found it?" 

" About a quarter of a mile from camp. A bear has 
been round the camp since we were there, and I was 
following his trail for a bit to see what I could make 
of it when I came across this." 

" Was it a grizzly's or a black bear's track which 
you followed?" 

" I couldn't make out. The ground was hard, and 
I'm not much good at tracking. I could hardly be sure 
that it was a bear's track at all." 

"It wasn't a man's track by any chance?' 

" Confound it, Ned, I am not such an infernal fool 
as you seem to think. Yesterday you suggested that 
I couldn't find my way to the old camp, and now you 
ask me whether I know a bear's track from a man's." 

"Don't lose your temper about it, old fellow. A 
man's track is very like a bear's, especially if the man 
wears moccasins and the ground is at all hard. Of 
course if you are certain that what you saw were 
bears' tracks there's an end of it. After all, this glove 
may have been where you found it since last summer. 
It might have been Pete's perhaps." 

And so the matter dropped and the glove was for- 
gotten, for there were many things to occupy the atten- 
tion of Ned and Steve in those days; and as for Phon, 
he never even heard of the glove, being busy at the 
time upon some engineering work in connection with 
that great boulder of his at the bend in the stream. 

For several days the Chinaman had ceased to wash 
or dig, all his time being devoted to preparations for the 
removal of the boulder, and at last, one morning, when 
the gully was full of the pent smoke of his fires, he 

(795) o 
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was ready for the last act in his great work, and came 
to Corbett and Chance for help. On the top of the 
rock were the ashes of .Phon's fires, and at its feet, 
where once the waters ran, was dry ground, while 
from summit to base the rock itself was split into a 
hundred pieces, so small as to offer no serious difficul- 
ties to the united efforts of the three men who wanted 
to remove them. For centuries the rock had stood upon 
a kind of shelf, from which the three men, using a pine- 
pole as a lever, pitched one great fragment after another 
until the whole of the rock's bed lay bare. 

Then for a moment they paused, while the smoke 
drifted about them, and the corded veins stood out 
strangely upon their pale faces. Surely they were 
dreaming, or their eyes were tricked by the smoke! 
Phon had guessed that the boulder had caught and 
held some portion of the gold which had come down 
the mountain stream in the course of the last few cen- 
turies, but the sight upon which he gazed now was 
such as even he had only dreamed of when the opium 
had possession of him body and soul. 

The bed of the boulder was a bed of gold — ^gold in 
flakes and lumps and nuggets; gold in such quantities 
that as Steve and Ned looked at it a doubt stole into 
their minds. Surely, they thought, it cannot be for 
this common, ugly stuff, of which there is so much, that 
men toil and strive, live and die, and are damned! 

The wet pebbles amongst which the gold lay were 
twice as beautiful, and as Ned wiped the perspiration 
from his brow he thought that a quart of gold would 
be but a small price to pay for a quart of honest Bass. 
But Phon had no such fancies. With a wild cry, like 
the cry of a famished beast, the Chinaman threw him- 
self into the hollow he had cleared, clawing and scratch- 
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ing at the gold with his long, lean hands until his nails 
were all broken and his flesh torn and bleeding. 

Nor was Chance far behind Phon in the scramble. 
Together the two delved and scratched and picked 
about the bed-rock, amassing little piles and stacks of 
nuggets from the size of a pea to the size of a hen's 
egg, and so busy were they and so intent upon their 
labour that neither of them noticed Corbett, who after 
Phon's first wild cry had turned away in disgust, and 
now sat solemnly smoking on a log by the camp-fire. 

Taking his pipe from his mouth, he blew away a long 
wreath of fragrant smoke, and as he watched it dissolve 
in space his thoughts fashioned themselves into these 
strange words: 

"Confound your gold anyway! I don't want any 
more of it in my share of life's good things." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE hornet's nest. 

AFTER the removal of Phon's boulder there was no 
more talk of washing with pan or rocker, no more 
thought of digging or mining. Even Chance and Phon 
were content with the quantify of gold which lay ready 
to their hands at Pete's Creek. The only trouble was 
that at Pete's Creek the yellow stuff was absolutely 
worthless, and that between Pete's Creek, where the 
gold lay, and those cities of men in which gold is of 
more value than anything else upon earth, were several 
hundred miles of wild country, where a man might be 
lost in the forest, or drowned in the river, or starved 
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on the mountain, just like a beggarly coyote, and that 
although he was richer than a Rothschild. 

Steve had heard of men in Cariboo who had paid 
others ten dollars a day to carry their gold-dust for 
them, and he would gladly have done as much himself; 
but, unluckily, the only men within reach of him were 
as rich as he was, and wanted help just as badly. So 
Steve joined Corbett and Phon, and the three men sat 
together looking down upon as much wealth as would 
buy the life-long labour, aye, the very bodies and souls, 
of a hundred ordinary men, and yet they were con- 
scious that it was about even betting that they would 
all three die beggars — die starving for want of a loaf 
of bread, though each man carried round his waist the 
price of a score of royal banquets! 

Steve was the first to break the silence. Pointing 
away over the rolling forest lands, towards the bed of 
the Frazer river, he said: 

" It looks pretty simple, Ned, and I guess we could 
get there and back in a week." 

" Do you? You would be a good woodsman if you 
got to the river in a week, and a better one if you ever 
found your way back here at all." 

" How's that ? You don't mean to say that you think 
it possible that we shall lose the creek again now that 
we have found it?" 

" We ought not to, Steve, but that is a bad country 
to get through and an easy one to get lost in;" and 
Corbett's eyes dwelt mistrustingly upon the dark, dense 
woods, the deep gullies, the impervious stretches of 
brilU, and the choking growth of young pines which 
lay between the knoll upon which they sat and the 
distant benches of the Frazer river. 

" Well what had we better do. Ned ? If we don't take 
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care we shall get caught in a cold snap before we know 
where we are." 

"We had better leave here to-morrow morning, I 
think, Steve, carrying all the gold we can with us, and 
make straight for the Frazer. There we may meet some 
miners going out for the winter, and if they have not 
struck it rich themselves they may be willing to pack 
the stuff out for us. If not, we must look for old Ram- 
pike and wait for the spring." 

"What! and put up with nearly another year of 
this dog's life with all that lying there?" 

" I'm afraid so, Steve. You can't order a special train 
from here to New York though you are a millionaire." 

For a little while Steve Chance sat moodily biting 
at the stem of his unlit pipe, and then he asked 
Corbett — 

' Are you going to join Rampike for his fall hunt, 
Ned?" 

"Certainly. Why not?" 

" Oh, I don't know, only I thought that you might 
have changed your mind;" and Chance's eyes wandered 
round to the pile of gold nuggets over which Phon 
kept guard. 

" That can make no difference, Steve. I don't want 
what Cruickshank stole from me. I want to settle with 
him for my countryman's life." 

" Much good that will do poor old Roberts. But as 
you please. We are all mad upon one subject or 
another. Do you still think that Cruickshank is 
somewhere hereabouts?" 

" I don't think that he is on this side of the river or 
we should have come across his tracks before now, but 
I fancy he is somewhere in this Chilcotin country." 

"You don't think that that glove could have been his?" 
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" You said that there were no men's tracks anywhere 
near it, so I suppose not." 

"That's so; but I've seen some of your tracks since, 
Ned, which looked awfully like those bear tracks. I'm 
hanged if I know whether they were bear tracks 
after all!" 

" It is a pity you were so positive about them at 
first then. But it is too late now in any case. If the 
tracks were made by Cruickshank he is far enough 
from here by now." 

Again the conversation ceased for a time, the only 
sound being the rattle of Pete's Creek in the dark 
gorge below. 

" It is a pity the goats have all cleared out. Don't 
you think you could find one, Ned, before we start?" 
asked Chance at length. 

"No, I'm certain that I could not. We must be 
content with trout (if Phon can catch any), and the 
flour which I saved when we struck the creek." 

"Ah, I had forgotten thai Is there much of it?" 

" About half a pound apiece per diem for a week." 

" Short commons for a hungry man, especially as the 
berries are nearly all gone." 

" It vMl be hungry work for us until we reach the 
Frazer, but there is a little goat's meat left and the 
fish." 

" Say, Phon, you think you catch plenty fish by 
to-morrow?" 

" S'pose you come 'long an' help I catch 'em," replied 
Phon. 

"All right, m come. How much gold you pack 
along with you, Phon?" Steve added as the three went 
down to the creek to fish. 

" Me halo pack any," was Phon's unexpected reply. 
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"Halo pack any! Why, don't you want any gold?" 

" Yes, me want him, but me not pack any. Me not 
go to-moUow. Me stop here!" 

"Stop here! What, alone! How about the devils?" 

Poor Phon glanced nervously over his shoulder. 
Th« shadows were growing deeper and deeper amongst 
the pine stems, and the trees were creaking and groan- 
ing with a little wind which generally rose about sun- 
down. 

" S'pose you want find men carry gold to VictoUia, 
one man go catch 'em. One man plenty. S'pose two 
man stop here, that heap good. No one steal 'um gold 
then," and the speaker pointed to the bags of dust. 

" Nonsense, Phon. Who do you suppose would take 
the gold?" 

" Debil take him; debil take him, sure. Debil watch 
him all the time. S'pose all go, debil take him quick." 

" Well, I'm afraid your friend the devil will take the 
stuff to-morrow morning, for to-morrow morning we 
all leave this place. You had better pack as much 
dust as you can carry if you are afraid to leave it." 

"No. Me halo pack any. S'pose all go, me stop 
'lone." 

It was a resolute reply in spite of the man's frightened 
face, and the tone of it arrested Ned's attention. 

" Have you ever really seen anyone about the camp?" 
he asked. 

'* No, me halo see him, me halo see him. Only me 
know him there. All the time he go lound an' lound 
and look at the gold and come closer. Me halo see 
him, me feel him looking all the time. Stop here, 
Misser Ned, stop here." 

"The gold has made you crazy, Phon," said Ned, 
somewhat contemptuously, disregarding the piteous 
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appeal in the man's tone and gesture. " However, if 
you like to stay, it will do no harm. You can catch 
plenty of fish, and we shall be back in a fortnight or so." 
And then turning to Steve, Ned added, in a lower tone: 
" He'll change his mind when he sees us start, and if he 
doesn't we cannot drag him through that country against 
his will." 

That night the three discoverers of Pete's Creek 
worked as hard to collect a store of little trout as they 
had ever worked to gather gold, and at dawn two of 
the three stood ready to start on their march to the 
Frazer. In spite of all Ned's persuasions Phon remained 
firm in his resolution to stay with his treasure. For 
him the woods were devil-haunted; articulate voices 
whispered in every wind; faces of fear were reflected 
from every starlit pool; and yet, in spite of all the terrors 
which walk at night, Phon refused to leave his gold. 
In him greed was stronger even than fear. 

" He will be raving mad before we get back," mut- 
tered Ned, as he gazed at the frail blue figure crouch- 
ing over the camp-fire; "but what can we do? We 
can't ' pack ' the fellow along with us." 

" No, we cain't do that," replied Steve. " Poor beggar ! 
I wouldn't be in his shoes for all the gold in the creek." 

And as he stared in a brown study at the charred 
stumps and rough white woodwork in that gloomy 
canyon, at the broken rock and the dead fires. Chance 
began unconsciously to hum the air of " The Old Pack- 
mule." 

" Confound you, Steve," cried Corbett angrily, " stop 
that! Isn't it bad enough to hear the winds crooning 
that air all night, and the waters of the creek keeping 
time to it? Shut up, for heaven's sake, and come 
along!" and without waiting for an answer Ned turned 
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his back upon the gold camp and plunged boldly inix) 
the woods between it and the Frazer. 

It had been arranged that Corbett should go ahead 
with the rifle, and that Chance should follow him with 
an axe. "Any fool can blaze a tree, but it takes a 
quick man to roll over a buck on the jump," had been 
Steve s verdict, and he had alloted to himself the 
humbler office. 

From the moment they left camp until nightfall, it 
seemed to Steve that he and his companion did nothing 
but step over or crawl under logs of various sizes and 
different degrees of slipperiness. To follow the sinuous 
course of a mountain stream through a pine-forest may 
look easy enough from a distance, but in reality to do 
so at all closely is almost impossible. 

As for Pete's Creek, it ran through a deep and 
narrow canyon, the walls of which were precipitous 
rocks, along which no man could climb. The bed of 
the creek for the most part was choked with great 
boulders, amongst which the water broke and foamed, 
rendering wading impossible; and along the edges of 
the canyon up at the top the pines grew so thick, or 
the dead-falls were so dense, that it was all Ned could 
do to keep within hearing of the creek. 

The constant forking of the stream made careful 
blazing very necessary, and this took time, and the 
course of the stream was so tortuous that they had 
frequently to walk four miles to gain one in the 
direction in which they wanted to go, so that when at 
last they reached a bare knoll, from which they could 
look out over the forest, it seemed to Ned and Steve 
that the Frazer vialley was no nearer, and the crawling 
folds of the great Chilcotin mountains no more distant 
than they had been at dawn. 
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But the folds of the mountains were already full of 
inky gloom, and it was evident that a stormy night was 
close at hand, so that whether they had made many 
miles or few upon their way, It was imperatively 
necessary to camp at once. Almost before the fire had 
been lighted night fell, a night of intense darkness and 
severe cold, a cold which seemed to be driven into the 
tired travellers by a shrill little wind, which got up 
and grew and grew until the great pines began to 
topple down by the dozen. From time to time one or 
other of the sleepers would wake with a shiver and 
collect fresh fuel for the dying fire, or rearrange the 
log which he had laid at his back to keep the wind off; 
but in spite of every effort the night was a weary and 
a sleepless one both for Ned and Steve, and in the 
morning, winter, the miner's deadliest foe, had come. 

For a month or more yet there might not be any 
serious snowfall, but the first flakes of snow were 
melting upon Corbett's clothes when he got up for the 
last time that night and found that the dawn had 
come. Far away upon the distant crest of the black 
mountains at his back, Ned saw the delicate lace-work 
of the first snow-storm of the year like a mantilla 
upon the head of some stately Spanish beauty. 

"By Jove, Steve, we have no time to lose," said 
Ned. "Look at that!" and he pointed to the moun- 
tains. " If this is going to be an early winter, Phon is 
a lost man." 

" Lead on, Ned," replied Steve, " Til follow you as 
long as my legs will let me, but if you can find any 
way of avoiding those dead-falls to-day, do so. Nature 
never meant me for a squirrel or a Blondin." 

" The only other way if you don't like balancing along 
these logs is down there over these boulders, and the 
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water there is thigh-deep in places, and cold as ice;" 
and Corbett pointed to the bed of the creek a hundred 
feet below. 

" Let's try it for a change, Ned, it cain't be worse 
than this," panted Steve, who at the moment was 
crawling on his hands and knees through a mesh- work 
of burnt roots and rampikes. 

"All right, come along," said Ned, and using their 
hands more than their feet, the two men crept down 
the rock wall of the canyon until they reached the 
bed of the creek. 

Here things went fairly well with them at first. 
The water W8ts icy cold, but their limbs were so bruised 
and feverish that the cold water was pleasant to them; 
and though the boulders over which they had to climb 
were slippery and hard to fall against, they were not 
more slippery and very little harder than the logs 
above. After two or three miles of wading, however, 
Steve's limbs began to get too numbed with cold to 
carry him any further, and a return to dry land 
became necessary. Looking up for some feasible way 
out of the trap into which they had fallen, Ned at last 
caught sight of what appeared to be fairly open 
country along the edge of the canyon, and of a way 
up the rock wall which, though diflScult, was not 
impossible 

" Here we are, Steve," he cried as soon as he saw the 
opening. " Here's an open place and a fairly easy way 
to it. Come along, let's get out of this freezing creek;" 
and so saying he went at the rock wall and began to 
scramble up like a cat. 

Steve was either too tired or too deliberate to follow 
his friend at once, and in this instance it was well foi 
him that he was so, for a second glance showed him a 
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far easier way to the upper edge of the canyon than 
the direct route taken by Ned. 

Clambering slowly up by the easier way of the two, 
Steve was surprised not to find Ned waiting for him 
when he at length gained the top of the rocks, and 
still more surprised when, after waiting for some 
minutes, he heard a faint voice below him calling him 
by name. 

"Steve! Steve!" cried the voice. 

"What is it, and where are you, Ned?" answered 
Chance. 

" Here, underneath you. Look sharp and lend me a 
hand, I can't hold on much longer!" 

By Ned's tones his need was urgent, and yet Chance 
could not get a glimpse of him anywhere. Dropping 
on to his knees and crawling to the edge, Steve leaned 
over until half his body was beyond the edge of the 
cliff. Then he saw his friend, but even then he did 
not comprehend his peril. The rock wall at .the point 
at which Ned had tried to scale it ended in a kind of 
coping, which now projected over his head; but as if 
to make amends for this, a stout little juniper bush 
offered the climber a convenient hand-rail by which to 
swing himself up on to the top. And yet with the 
juniper within reach of him, there hung Ned Corbett 
yelling for help. 

" Why don't you get hold of the bush, Ned, and haul 
yourself up ? I cain't reach you from here," cried Steve. 

" Daren't do it!" came the short answer. " There's a 
hornet's nest on it!" and as Ned spoke Steve caught 
sight of a great pear-shaped structure of dry mud 
which hung from the bush over the creek. 

" Well, get down and come round my way." 

" Can't do it. I can't get back," answered Ned, who. 
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J ike many another climber, had managed to draw him- 
self up by his hands to a spot from which descent was 
impossible. 

At that moment, whilst Steve was devising some 
kind of extempore ladder or rope, there was a rattle of 
falling stones, and a cry : " Look out, Steve, catch hold 
of me if you can!" and as*the frail hold of his hands 
and feet gave way, Ned made a desperate spring and 
clutched wildly at the very bough from which that 
innocent-looking globe of gray mud hung. The next 
moment, at the very first oscillation of their home, out 
rushed a host of furious-winged warriors straight for 
Corbett's face. Luckily for him Steve had clutched 
him by the wrist, and though the sudden attack of the 
hornets upon his eyes made Ned himself let go his 
hold, his friend managed to maintain his until, amid a 
perfect storm of angry wings and yellow bodies, the 
two lay together upon the top of the cliff. If Steve had 
let go at that moment when the hornets rushed out to 
war, Ned Corbett must have fallen back upon the 
rocks at the bottom of the canyon, and there would 
have been an end to all his troublas. As it was he lay 
upon the top of the cliffs, and realized that the worst 
of his troubles were but beginning. 

"Are you much stung, Steve?" he asked. 

" You bet I am, Ned. Look ! that would hardly go 
into an eight-and-a-half lavender kid now," and Steve 
held out his right hand, which was already much 
swollen. 

But Ned did not take any notice of it. Instead he 
pressed his hands against his eyes and writhed with 
pain, and when Steve laid his hand on him he only 
muttered: "My God! my God! Steve, how will you 
and Phon ever find your way out? I am stone blind!" 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



DROWNING IN THE FOREST. 



PERHAPS no two men were ever in more desperate 
plight than were Steve Chance and Ned Corbett 
as they lay upon the edge of Pete's Creek canyon in 
the Chilcotin country on that 2d of October, 1862. 

For a week at least they had been living upon very 
meagre rations, made up principally of brook trout and 
berries; for a day and a half they had been stumbling 
hurriedly through one of the densest mountain forests 
in British Columbia; and now, when Chance's strength 
was exhausted and the grub half gone, Ned the guide 
and hunter was utterly bereft of sight. 

For ten long minutes the two sat silent, then Ned 
lifted his head in a helpless dazed way, and Steve saw 
that both his eyes were completely closed by the 
hornets' stings. 

" Chance, old chap, this is bad luck, but it will all 
rub off when it's dry. There are only two things now 
for you to choose between, either you must go on alone 
and bring help for Phon and myself from the Frazer, 
or go back and bring Phon out with you. You and 
he could catch a fresh supply of trout up at the pool, 
enough at any rate to keep body and soul together." 

"And what is to become of you, Ned?" 

" Oh, I shall get all right. I must get on as best I 
can in the dark for a day or two, and then if you can 
spare me the rifle, I shall be able to forage for myself. 
If you can spare the rifle I can do with half my share 
of the grub." 
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Steve Chance laughed. It was not the time which 
most men would have chosen for laughing, but still 
Steve Chance laughed a quiet dry laugh. The Yankee 
didn't like hard times, and didn't pretend to, but he 
had got into a corner, and had not the least idea of 
trying to back out of it. 

" Say, Ned, is that what you'd expect an 'old country- 
man' to do? I guess not. And if it comes to that, men 
don't go back on a pal in the new country any more 
than they do in the old. If you stay here, I stay with 
you. If we get out of this cursed country we get out 
together, and if we starve we starve together. Let's 
quit talking nonsense;" and Chance, whose spirit was 
about two sizes too big for his body, got up stnd busied 
himself about making a fire and a rough bed for his 
sick comrade, as if he himself had just come out for a 
pic-nic. 

Now you may rail at Fortune, and the jade will only 
laugh at you: you may pray to her, and she will turn 
a deaf ear to your prayers: you may try to bribe her, 
and she will swallow your bribes and give you nothing 
in return: but if you harden your heart and defy her, 
in nine cases out of ten she will turn and caress you. 

Thus it was in Steve's case. 

He was as it were fighting upon his knees, half 
dead but cheery still, and the woman-heart of Fortune 
turned towards hira, and from the time when he set 
himself to help his blind comrade things began to 
mend. In the first place, when he tried the creek for 
trout, he found no difiiculty in catching quite a 
respectable string of fish in a little over an hour, 
although for the last two days he and Ned had almost 
given up fishing as useless outside Phon's pool. Then 
on the way back from his fishing he met a stout old 
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porcupine waddling off to winter quarters. Stout as 
he was, the porcupine managed to move along at quite 
a lively pace until he reciched a pine, up which he went 
as nimbly as a monkey; but Steve was ready to do a 
good deal of climbing to earn a dinner, and did it (and 
the porcupine, too, " in the eye "). 

Thanks to these unhoped-for supplies of fish and 
flesh meat the two companions were able to camp and 
rest for a couple of days, during which the inflamma- 
tion in Ned's eyes abated considerably, although he still 
remained totally blind, in spite of the rough-and-ready 
poultices of chewed rose-leaves constantly prepared 
for him by Steve. 

" Do you feel strong enough to walk, Ned, if I lead 
you ?" asked Steve after breakfast, on the third morning 
in the homet's-nest camp. 

" Yes, I'm strong enough, but you can't lead a blind 
man through this country." 

"Cain't I? I've been looking round a bit, and it's 
pretty clear ahead of us. I've caught a good lot of 
trout now, and if you will carry the rifle and the axe, 
Ned, I'll try if I cain't find a way out for both of us." 

" And how about blazing the trail?" 

" Oh, I reckon we must let that slide. We can go by 
the creek when we want to get in again. My blazing 
don't amount to much so far, anyway." 

"Why not?" 

"Well, it's no good raising Cain now, old man, 
because the thing is done. I said 'any fool could 
blaze a trail,' and I was wrong ; seems as if I'm a fool 
who cain't blaze one. Anyway, I blazed all those trees 
for the first two days as they came to me, not as they 
passed me, and I reckon my blazes won't show much 
from this side of the trees." 
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A moment's reflection will make the whole signifi- 
cance 0%. Steve's admission plain even to those who 
have never seen a blazed tree. In making a new trail 
through a thickly-timbered country it is customary to 
blaze or chip with the axe a number of trees along the 
trail, so that anyone following you has only to look 
ahead of him and he will see a succession of chipped 
trees clearly defining the path. 

If the trail is to be a permanent one, the man blazing 
it chips both sides of the marked tree, so that a man 
coming from either end of the trail can see the blazes. 
If, however, you only want to enable a friend or 
pack-train to follow you, you save time and blaze the 
trees as you come up to them, on the side facing you 
as you advance. This of course affords no guidance to 
you if you want to return along your own trail, and 
this was exactly what Steve had done. But bad as his 
mistake was, it was too late to set it right, and realizing 
this Ned made light of it, hoping against hope that 
whenever his eyes should be opened again he would be 
able to recognize the country through which they had 
passed, and so find his way back to Phon. 

But in his heart Ned never expected to see Phon or 
the Golden Creek again. As he trudged along in the 
darkness, holding on to the end of Steve's stick, he 
could hear the refrain of that old song following him; 
and though his eyes were shut he could see again 
both those camps in the woods, the one in which he 
had found Roberts dead, and the one in which, as he 
now believed, he had left Phon his servant to die. 

As a rule Ned's mind was far too busy with the 
things around him to indulge in dreams and fore- 
bodings, but now that his eyes were shut his head was 
full of gloomy fancies and prophesies of evil. 

(785) ? 
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" I caji't hear the creek any longer, Steve," he said at 
length, as he and his guide paused for breath. 

" No, and I'm afraid, old fellow, that you won't hear 
it again. I've lost it somehow or other, trying to get 
round those dead-falls." 

" Are you sure that you can't hit it off again?" 

"Sure! You bet I'm sure. What do you suppose 
that we have been going round and round for the last 
half hour for? I've tried all I know to strike it again." 

" That's bad, but it can't be helped; steer by the sun 
now and the wind. The Frazer is down below us, to 
our left front." 

For an hour leader and led blundered on in silence. 
Following Ned's advice Steve took his bearings care- 
fully, and then tried to steer his course by the sun and 
the way the wind blew upon his cheek. But in an 
hour he was, to use an Americanism, " hopelessly turned 
round." You cannot go straight if you want to in the 
woods unless you have a gang of men with you to cut 
a road through live timber and dead-fall alike; you 
must diverge here to escape a canyon, there to avoid a 
labyrinth of young pines, and even if you try to cut 
across a dead-fall you will be obliged to achieve your 
object by tacking from point to point, just as the fallen 
trees happen to lie. When he took his bearings, Steve 
was confident that nothing could make him mistake his 
general direction: a quarter of an hour later, when he 
had sunk out of sight of the sun, in a perfect ocean of 
young pines, he began to doubt whether his course lay 
to his right or to his left. The sun was hidden from 
him, no wind at all touched his cheek, and in that 
hollow amongst the pines he could not tell even which 
way the land sloped. He felt like a drowning man 
over whom the waves were closing, and in his helpless- 
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ness he became more and more confused, until at last he 
was hardly certain whether the sun rose in the east or 
in the west. 

To the man who sits quietly at home and reads this 
it may seem incredible that a level-headed man, and no 
mean woodsman as woodsmen go, should ever entirely 
lose his head and distrust his memory of the common 
things which he has known all his life. And yet in 
real life this happens. Men will get so confused as to 
doubt whether the needle of their compass points to 
the north or from the north, and so muddled as to 
their landmarks as to be driven to the conclusion that 
"something has gone wrong*' with the compass, mak- 
ing it no longer reliable. 

As for Steve he had lost confidence in everything, 
and was wandering at random amongst woods which 
seemed endless — woods which shut out all life and 
stifled all hope, which laid hold of him and his com- 
rade with cruel half -human hands, stopping and tripping 
their tired feet and tearing flesh as well as clothes to 
ribands. 

" Are we getting near the bench country yet, Steve?" 
asked Ned at length. "We don't seem to me to be 
going very straight." 

*' How can you tell, Ned? Are you beginning to see 
a little?" 

" Devil a bit, but it feels as if we were scrambling 
along side-hills instead of going steadily downhill all 
the time, though I daresay it is only my fancy. I'm 
not used to going about with my eyes shut." 

"And / am," said Steve bitterly. "That is just 
what I've been doing all my life, and now we shall 
both have to pay for it. We may as well sit down and 
die here, Ned. I cain't keep this farce up any longer. 
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I'm clean turned round and have been all day;" and 
with a great weary sigh Steve Chance sank down 
upon a log and buried his head in his hands. He was 
utterly broken down, physically and mentally, by the 
difficulties of forest travel. 

Even to the hunter these British Columbian forests 
are full of difficulties, but to a man like Steve they are 
more full of dangers than the angriest ocean. For an 
hour or two hours, or for half a day, a patient man may 
creep and crawL through brush and choking dead-fall, 
putting every obstacle aside with gentle temperate hand, 
and hoping for light and an open coimtry; but even the 
most patient temper yields at last to the persistent 
buffets of every mean little bough, and the most en- 
during strength breaks down when dusk comes and 
finds the forest tangle growing thicker at every step. 

To Steve Chance every twig which lashed him across 
the eyes, every log against which he struck his shins, had 
become a sentient personal enemy, whose silence and 
apathy only made his attacks the harder to bear, until 
before the multitude of his enemies and the darkness of 
the trackless woods, the young Yankee's strength and 
courage failed him, and he sat down ready if need be 
to die, but too thoroughly exhausted to make another 
effort for life. Had there been a ray of hope to cheer 
him he would have kept on, but a day's wandering in 
the dark labyrinths of a mountain forest, where the 
winds have built up barriers of fallen pines, and where 
the young trees rise in dark green billows above the 
bodies of their unburied predecessors, is enough to kill 
hope in the most buoyant heart. 

" Don't throw up the sponge, Steve," said a voice at 
his elbow. " We'll reach the Frazer yet." 

The speaker was blind, and though he had never 
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opened his mouth to complain all through that weary- 
day, be sure that the led man had borne many a shrewd 
buffet which his leader had escaped. If the forest was 
dark to Steve, it was darker to blind Ned Corbett, but 
he at any rate was unbeaten still. 

" I think that I shall be able to see a little to-morrow, 
Steve," he went on; " and I believe that I can put your 
head straight now." 

" I don't see how even you can do that, Ned," replied 
Chance despondently. 

"Don't you? Well, let's try. Are there any deer 
tracks near us?" 

"Yes, here's an old one leading right past the log 
we are sitting on." 

"That's good. Now follow that downhill, and if 
you lose sight of it look for another and follow that 
downhill too. The stags may go a long way round, but 
it is long odds that they will go at last to water, and 
all water in this country leads to the Frazer." 

Ned's reasoning seemed so sound to Steve that for a 
time it inspired him with fresh energy, and although 
at nightfall he had not yet reached the promised 
stream, he rose again next day with some faint hope 
to renew the search. 

But the stags of Chilcotin were neither blind nor 
lame nor tired, so that a journey which occupied more 
than a day at the pace at which tired men travel, was 
but an afternoon's ramble for them. For the men, their 
followers, the end was very near. At mid-day upon 
the fourth day of Corbett's blindness, he and Steve 
were slowly picking their way through logs and over 
boulders which seemed to everlastingly repeat them- 
selves, when Ned felt a jerk at the stick by which Steve 
led him, and the dry sal-lal bushes crushed and the 
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stick hung limply in his hand. There was no one hold- 
ing on to the other end of it! 

" What, Steve, down again?" he cried. "Hold up, old 
man!" But there was no answer. 

"Steve," he cried again, "are you hurt?" but not 
even a rustling bush replied. Whatever was the 
matter, Steve Chance lay very still. 

"Great heavens, he can't be dead!" muttered the 
poor fellow; and the horror of the thought made the 
cold perspiration break out upon his brow. 

" Steve! Steve!" he cried, and falling upon his knees 
he groped among the bushes until his hand rested upon 
his comrade's quiet face. There was no blood upon 
either brow or cheek (Ned's questioning band could 
tell that much), so no stone had struck him in his fall, 
and as he pressed his hand against Steve's chest a 
faint fluttering told Ned that life was not yet extinct. 
But if not extinct it was at a very low ebb, and when 
he had raised his comrade's head and made a rough 
pillow for it of logs, Ned Corbett sat down in the 
silence and in the darkness to wait alone for death. 

He could do no more for Steve. If he wanted water 
he could not get it, indeed if he dared to move a yard 
or two away it was ten to one but that he would never 
find his way back again. There wsjs food enough in 
his pack for one more slender meal, and probably the 
food in poor Chance's pack would never be wanted by 
him, but when that was gone, unless God gave him 
back his sight, strong man though he was, Ned Corbett 
could only sit there day by day in the darkness and 
starve to death. He wondered whether a death by 
starvation was painful, whether in such straits as his 
it would be unmanly to kiss the cold muzzle of his 
good Winchester and then go straight to his Maker 
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and ask Him what he had done amiss that all these 
troubles should have come upon him. 

But Ned Corbett put the thoughts away from him. 
Suicide wajs after all only a way of sneaking out of 
danger and away from pain — it was a form of "funking ;" 
and though ill luck might dog him, and bully him, and 
eventually kill him, Ned ground his teeth and swore 
that it should not make him " funk." 

But it did seem hard to think of Steve's sanguine 
hopes as they sat in their tent by Victoria's summer 
sea, to think of the weary pack-trail to Williams 
Creek, the worthless claims, old Roberts' stony face 
gazing piteously to heaven, the gold in piles at Pete's 
Creek, and all the rest of it; and then to think that 
their share in the play must end here, drowned in a 
forest of pines, lost in the dark and forgotten, whilst 
that thief would return to the 'light and live out his 
days amongst his fellow -men in wealth and honour. 

Just at this point the bushes at Ned's feet stirred, 
and a faint voice murmured: 

" Ned — are you there, Ned?" 

In a moment Cruickshank was forgotten, and the 
whole pageant of the unsuccessful past vanished. 
Steve lived, that was enough for Ned. 

" Yes, old man, of course I am. What is it?" 

"Where am I, Ned, and what has happened?" 

"You've tumbled down and stunned yourself, I 
think, Steve; but lie still a little and you'll come round 
all right." 

" I don't think that's it, old man. I'm not in any 
pain, but I think (don't get riled at me) — I think I am 
going to send in my chips!" 

" Nonsense, Steve. Don't make a blessed school-girl 
of yourself ." Corbett spoke roughly to rouse hiscomrade 
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to fresh effort, but his own voice was very husky in 
spite of himself. 

" It's no good, Ned, you cain't get another kick out 
of me; and it doesn't much matter, anyway. Do you 
remember that Indian superstition about the owls 
hooting when a chief is going to die?" 

" One of poor Rob's yams, wasn't it?" 

"Yes, one of Rob's. There! do you hear the owls 
now ? There must be a dozen of them at least." 

"What rubbish, Steve; and anyway you aren't a 
chief, and the owls only hoot for a chief's death." 

Chance did not answer, but instead, from somewhere 
high up in the mountain forest, came a deep hollow 
" Whoo, whoo!" answered almost immediately from the 
pines just below where the white men lay. 

Again and again the cries reverberated through the 
forest, and Chance shuddered as he heard the hollow 
prophecy of death, whilst Corbett, who had started to 
his feet, stood straining every muscle and every sense 
to catch each note of that weird hooting. 

Suddenly a smile spread over his swollen features as 
he said: "Do you hear that, Steve?" and at the same 
moment a sharp "thud, thud" seemed to come through 
the forest and stop suddenly at the very edge of the 
clearing in which Ned stood, and Steve turning feebly 
on his elbow saw a beautiful black and gray face, out 
of which stared two great eyes, and above it were ears, 
long twitching ears, which seemed to drink in every 
forest whisper. For a moment Steve saw this, and 
noted how the shadow of the fluttering leaves played 
over the deer's hide, and then there came a sudden 
flash of white, and in a few great bounds the apparition 
vanished, clearing six-foot logs as if they had been 
sheep hurdles. 
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" A mule deer, wasn't it?" asked Ned, who in spite of 
his blindness seemed to have understood all that was 
happening. 

" Yes, a mule deer, and a rare big one too. Of course 
I was too slow and too weak to get the rifle;" and 
with a groan Steve sank back upon his side and shut 
his eyes again. 

"No matter, Steve, the owls will get him, and we 
shall have our share. Did you hear that?" 

As Ned spoke a rifle-shot woke the mountain echoes, 
followed by another and another, each shot lower down 
the mountain than the one preceding it. 

*' Great Scott, how infamously they shoot!" muttered 
Ned. "The first fellow wounded him and he isn't 
down yet. Ah, there — at last!" he added, as a fourth 
shot was followed by an owl's cry, differing somewhat 
from those which had preceded the advent of the 
deer. 

" What do you mean, Ned?" asked Chance, who had 
been sitting up watching and listening open-mouthed 
to his comrade's soliloquy. 

" Mean ? Why, Indians, of course. ' Wh65, whoo ' 
means 'where are you?' and * hfe, hh ' means 'I've killed, 
come and help me pack him home;'" and Ned put his 
hands to his mouth, and drawing a deep breath sent 
the deep sepulchral call-note pf. the owl echoing through 
the forest. 

"It's life or death, Steve,'^ he remarked; "if the In- 
dians aren't friendly it's death, but it will be a better 
death anyway than starving here in the dark." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

IN THE CAMP OF THE CHILCOTINS. 

AS the echoes of Ned's hoot died away amongst the 
pines, both he and Steve became conscious that 
they were no longer alone. Someone else had entered 
the clearing, and a pair of human eyes were intently 
fixed upon them. This both the white men knew, not 
by sight or hearing, but by that other sense for which 
we have no better name than instinct. They had not 
heard a rustle among the leaves, nor had Steve seen 
80 much as a shadow upon the grass, and yet both men 
turned simultaneously towards the same point, and 
Ned, in spite of his blindness, said " Clahowyah" as 
confidently as if he held his visitor by the hand. 

*' Glahowyah" (How do?), repeated a deep guttural 
voice from the shadow of the pines, and as he spoke 
a broad-shouldered wiry redskin stepped softly over 
the logs to meet the whites. If he always moved as 
silently as he moved then, it was no wonder that the 
listening deer so often found themselves looking down 
the barrel of Anahem's Hudson Bay musket before their 
great ears had given them any warning of their danger. 

" Thank God, we are saved," whispered Ned, as the 
chief's words reached him. "He has traded with 
whites, or he wouldn't speak Chinook. Lead me up 
to him." 

But Anahem saw the outstretched hand as soon as 
Chance, and stepping quickly forward took it. 

"ifiAa halo nanitchV* (You don't see ?), he asked. 

"Halo!** replied Ned, and he pointed to his swollen 
eyelids. 
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'^ Mika coTTvtax — by and by skookum ncmitch'* (I 
understand, by and by you'll see all right), replied the 
chief, and then turning he repeated the owl's call twice, 
and almost immediately a low answer came to him 
from the woods above. 

Luckily for Steve and Ned, the chief of the Chil- 
cotins had met many white men when in his early 
days he had hunted on the Stikeen river, and all those 
whom he had met had been servants of a company 
which has always kept good faith with its Indian 
neighbours and employes. The honesty and fair deal- 
ing of the Hudson Bay Company saved the two white 
men's lives from Anahem and his tribesmen, as it has 
saved many a hundred lives both of redskins and 
whites since the day when the two races first met. 
Anahem knew that a fresh class of whites had lately 
come into his country — whites who cared nothing for 
skins and trading, but who spent all their time digging 
and making mud-pies by the river banks. He knew 
it because he had heard of them, had seen their strange 
canoes upon the Frazer, bottom upwards sometimes; 
and once he had found one of their tin cups, with some- 
thing scratched upon it, hanging to a pine-tree, under- 
neath which lay a little pile of bones which the coyote 
had cleaned. 

Probably these men, he thought, were gold-diggers, 
and lost as that other one had been lost, whose bones 
he had seen; but at any rate they were both very weak, 
and one was blind, so for the sake of that great Com- 
pany which was honest, Anahem determined to help 
these men, who, within half an hour of their first meet- 
ing with the chief, lay warm and at rest within the 
glow of his camp-fire. 

Then it seemed to Steve that their troubles fell away 
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from them like the forest shadows before the firelight, 
and it seemed ab-eady years ago since he and Ned had 
sat down in the bushes to dia Anahem's tribe was 
out for its fall hunt, and Xed and Steve had luckily 
wandered within the arms of the great drag-net of 
men, which was still sweeping the hillsides for game. 
As they lay by the camp-fire Ned and his companion 
could hear the hunters calling to each other; but the 
net was broken now, and the cries were the cries of the 
owl who has killed, not of the owl who still seeks his 
quarry. 

Here and there high up amongst the woods Steve 
could see a little column of smoke, marking the spot 
where some belated hunter had made up his mind to 
pass the night. The fire would serve to cook his food 
and keep him warm; and if any friend chose to come 
and help him home with his game, the smoke would 
guide him. But most of the hunters brought back 
their game to camp that night, dragging it along the 
trails, or packing it on their backs, so that before Steve 
slept he had seen fifteen carcases brought in as the 
result of this one hunt. 

He had often wondered in old days, how men who 
neither ploughed nor sowed nor kept cattle could 
manage to live through the long winter months: now 
he wondered no longer. The Chilcotins had been in 
camp for a week, and there were only six men amongst 
them who had muskets, and yet there were four great 
stacks of raw hides in their camp already — stacks as 
high as a man's head, and on every bough within a 
hundred yards of the fires were hanging strips and 
chunks of deers' meat. 

The camp reminded Steve of the appearance of a 
hawthorn bush, in wliich a butcher-bird has built its 
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nest, — the whole place was red with raw meat, and there 
were piles of soft gray down and hair, three and four 
feet high. These were the scrapings of a hundred 
hides, roughly cleaned by the Indian women during 
the week. 

In such a camp as Anahem's hunger is an easy thing 
to cure, and that and blindness were Ned's chief com- 
plaints; and even the blindness yielded in a day or two 
to a certain dressing prepared for Ned by the squaws. 
But Steve Chance did not recover as easily as Corbett 
did. The prostration from which he suffered was too 
severe to be cured by a long night's rest and a couple 
of square meals. At night he lay and tossed in broken 
slumbers, and dreams came to him which wearied him 
more than if he had never slept. He saw, so he said, 
the gold-camp every night of his life, and Phon the 
only human being in it; and all the while Phon stood 
in a flood of gold dust, which rose higher and higher, 
until it swelled and broke over him and ran on a yellow 
heavy flood like the flood of the Frazer. 

Day after day Ned waited and hoped against hope, 
until the Chilcotins were ready to strike their camp 
and go home for the winter. He had already done his 
utmost to persuade Anahem to search for Phon, but the 
chief took very little notice of him. Either he thought 
that Ned like Steve was rambling in his mind, or he 
did not understand him (for Anahem spoke very little 
Chinook, and Ned spoke less), or, and that is probable 
too, he did not think it mattered much what became 
of a Chinaman ; and as to the gold, if it really was there, 
it would probably wait until the white men could go 
and look for it themselves. If Ned would have gone 
with him, Anahem would have gone perhaps to look 
for the creek ; but Ned could not leave Chance whilst 
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he was ill, and Steve would not get well, so that ended 
the matter. 

There seemed only one course open to Ned, and he 
prepared to take it. Anahem had told him as they 
talked one night over the camp-fire that he had seen 
the smoke of a white man's fire coming from a dug-out 
on the banks of the Frazer. 

"How long ago was that?" asked Ned. 
On my way up here, about the time of the young 
moon," answered Anahem. 

"Then that may be Rampike," muttered Ned; and 
the next day he got Anahem to show him the direc- ' 
tion in which the dug-out lay. 

** Could I get there in two days?" he asked. 

" A skukum (strong) Indian could. The sick white 
man can be there on the third day at nightfall." 

This was enough for Ned. Next morning he bought 
some meat and dried salmon from his Indian friends, 
and guided by Anahem and followed by Chance he 
left the camp. If Chance's strength would hold out 
until they could reach the dug-out, he could nurse him 
there at his leisure, and by and by, when Steve was 
stronger, Ned and Rampike could go out together to 
look for Phon and Cruickshank. It was not impossible 
after all that they should find Phon still alive, though 
fish and roots and the inner bark of trees would be all 
that he could get to live upon. But would Chance's 
strength hold out ? That was the trouble. He was 
terribly worn and weak, and his eyes shone feverishly, 
and he neither slept well nor eat well in spite of the 
fresh keen air. As he followed Anahem up a steep 
bluff Steve panted and his knees were unsteady, and 
when the chief stopped at last upon a bald ridge over- 
looking the pine-woods, he lay back upon his light 
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load saying, " It's as well youVe stopped, chief, at last. 
Another hundred yards, and I should have bucked my 
pack off." 

Anahem looked surprised that even a sick man 
should complain of such a trifling hill. An old squaw 
would have carried two sacks (a hundred pounds) of 
flour up it without a murmur, and Steve's pack did not 
weigh half that. 

"Your bones," he said, smiling rather contemptu- 
ously, "white bone, our bones wild bone," and then 
turning to CJorbett he pointed out to hin^ where the 
deep-bellied Frazer roared along in the valley below 
the pine- woods, and to one spot upon its banks, where, 
so he said, was the white man's dug-out. 

" You see," he said, " where the sun will set. 

"Nawitka** (Certainly), answered Ned. 

" Now, look on the Frazer's banks under there where 
the sun will set, and you will see one patch all the 
same, like blood." 

"Yes, I see it." 

" Now, look to that side of it," and he waved his 
hand to the left, " and you will see one great mud- 
mountain like this;" and with his stick he drew in the 
sandy soil at his feet a picture of a great cathedral 
organ, with pipes reaching from the river to the 
sky. 

Ned was startled by the strange likeness which the 
chiefs picture bore to a thing which the chief could 
never have seen, but he held his peace and looked for 
the mud-mountain. 

" Yes, chief," he said. " I see a great mountain of 
mud, but I cannot see the shape of it from here." 

" Not see the shape of him! Ah, my friend not see 
well yet," said Anahem pityingly; and though Ned 
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knew very well that his sight was as good as it had 
ever been, he said nothing. 

He didn't want Anahem to think that wild sight 
like wild bone was better than the civilized samples of 
the same. 

" Well, you see the mountain. By and by you come 
closer and see his shape. Under that mountain, in the 
bank on this side the river, stop one white man. You 
keep along this trail," and Anahem pointed to the track 
upon which they stood, "along the ridge, and by and by 
it will go downhill, and on the night of the third day 
you will see the white man. Good-bye," and before 
they knew that he was going the old chief turned, and 
like the shifting shadow of a cloud which the winds 
blow across the hillside, he moved away and was gone. 
There was no sound as he went — no twig snapped, no 
overall scraped against the bushes. In silence he had 
come, and in silence he had gone. For a moment the 
two with " parted lips and straining eyes stood gazing 
where he sank," for indeed it seemed to them as if 
the sea of the woods had opened and swallowed up 
their friend. Then Chance spoke: 

"A creepy old gentleman, Ned; rather like one of 
Phon's devils." 

*' A deuced good devil to us, anyway. If we ever 
find Phon and the gold we shall owe our good luck to 
him, as we owe him our lives." 

" Yes, I wish he had stopped. I should like to have 
given him a 'potlatch.'" 

"Just as well that you didn't offer him anything. 
He might have liked this rifle, but I really doubt 
whether he knows enough about gold-dust to make 
him value that." 

" That's what, Ned, But come on and let us get 
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through this beastly .forest to those open benches 
below;" and Chance made as if he would burst his way 
through the barriers of serried pines which intervened 
between him and the Frazer valley. 

" What, again, Steve?" cried Ned. " Isn't one lesson 
enough for you? If you tried that you would be lost 
again in ten minutes. No more short cuts for me. I 
mean to stick to the trail, and you must follow me;" 
and so saying Corbett took up his bundle and went 
ahea;d at a quiet steady pace which, in five or six 
hours, brought Steve to the land of his desire, where 
what trees there were were great bull-pines standing 
far apart, and giving men lots of room for their feet 
below and wide glimpses of heaven above their heads. 

As soon as they reached the open country Chance's 
spirits improved, and his strength came back with his 
spirits, but for all that he was still so weak that the 
progress which Ned and he made was very slow, and 
their provisions were again at a perilously low ebb 
when they came in sight of that strange freak of 
nature, opposite to which dwelt (so they hoped) their 
old friend Rampike. The bluff was exactly as Anahem 
had drawn it: an organ cast in some Titanic mould, 
the pipes of it two hundred feet from base to summit, 
and stained with all manner of vivid metallic colours. 
At its foot was the gray Frazer, and the dull sky of 
early winter hung low about its head; but the organ 
was dumb from all eternity, unless those were its 
voices which ignorant men attributed to the winds 
and the fretting foaming river. 

For awhile the two wanderers stood staring in 
wonder at this strange landmark, and then Steve's 
weary face lit up with a smile and a mist came over 
his eyes. 

(796) Q 
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*' Ned, as I hope for heaven, there's smoke!" and he 
stretched ont his arm and pointed to where a thin blue 
column curled up against the sky. 

Ned saw the smoke as clearly as Steve, but in spite 
of Steve's entreaties he absolutely refused to press on 
towards it. 

" No, old fellow, we will camp here for a couple of 
hours, and you must eat and sleep. That smoke is a 
long way from here yet, and we may miss it to-night 
after all when we get low down amongst those sand- 
hills." 

From where they stood the column of smoke looked 
within a stone's-throw, but Corbett knew well how 
the clear atmosphere of British Columbia con deceive 
eyes unused to measure distance amongst her moun- 
tains. So in spite of Steve's protestations the two men 
camped, and though he did not know it, Steve eat 
Ned's lunch, and Ned carried Steve's away in his 
pocket in case they should not be able to reach the 
river by nightfall. That slender ration in Ned's 
pocket was the very last food which the two men 
possessed, and Ned was already reproaching himself 
for his rashness in starting so poorly provided. 

" What if after all Bampike should not be at the dug- 
out, or, if there, should be himself short of grub?" 

Luckily for Steve and Ned it seemed as if fortune 
had almost spent her malice upon them, for that 
evening as they reached the edge of the last bench 
above the Frazer, they saw that they had steered a 
true course. Right below them, issuing from a little 
black funnel in the mud-bank itself, rose the column 
of smoke, and in the bed of the river, upon a sand-bar, 
they could see a man working a cradle. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

rampike's winter quarters. 

HALLO, there! Hallo!" cried Steve as soon as his 
eyes fell upon the man and his rocker; but 
Steve's voice was so pitiably weak and small in a 
country where mud -banks are built like mountains, 
that it did not even wake an echo. 

"Come along, Steve; it's no good shouting for half 
an hour yet. Look out for the prickly pears!" said 
Ned, and so saying he plunged into a little ravine, 
whose beggarly barrenness cried aloud to winter to 
come and hide it from the face of the sun. 

"It's all very well to tell a man to look out for 
them," answered Steve in the peevish voice of sickness, 
" but there is nothing else to step on. It's all thorns 
and sharp stones in this confounded country." 

" Never mind, stick to it, old chap." 

" Just what I am doing, worse luck to it," muttered 
Steve, trying to tear himself away from a patch of 
little cacti upon which he had inadvertently sat down. 

Ned turned and saw Steve's plight, and the white 
woe-begone face of his comrade only heightened the 
comedy of the position. So that there, at the last gasp, 
sick and worn -out, these two failures, with their 
stomachs empty and their soles full of thorns, stood 
and laughed until the tears rolled down their cheeks. 

From the next step in the bench which led to the 
river Ned joined his deep bass to Steve's, and together 
they shouted their loudest to attract the man's atten- 
tion. In vain. Whoever he was the man worked on. 
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bending over his rocker, with the gold fever at his 
heart and the boom of the great river in his eara 

" It's no good, we must go right down to him," said 
Ned; and five minutes later he and Steve stood 
together upon the bar on which the man was at work. 
But so intent was he upon his rocking, or so silent was 
the approach of his visitors' bare and bleeding feet over 
the great boulders, that it was not until Ned's shadow 
fell upon him that the gold- worker was aware of a 
stranger's presence. 

Then quick as thought he sprang to his feet, snatch- 
ing up a Winchester as he did so, and covering his men 
with it before he had time to look into their faces. 

"Stand off!" he roared, "or by 'Mity I'll let light 
through you!" and for the moment it seemed a mere 
toss-up whether he would shoot or not. But the men 
he spoke to were as reckless of life as he was. Hard- 
ship had taught them that a human life is not such a 
wonderfully big stake as the fat townsmen seem to 
think. 

"You're in a tearing hurry to shoot, ain't you?" 
asked Steve coolly. " How would it be if we were to 
talk first? Don't you know us, Rampike?" 

At the first sound of Steve's voice the miner had 
dropped his rifle into the hollow of his arm, and now 
he came forward, and holding out a huge hairy paw, 
yellow with river mud, said simply, " Shake." 

It was not a very eflftisive greeting, but men don't 
"gush" much in the upper country, and yet that 
glimpse of a friendly face, and grip of a friendly hand, 
acted as a wonderful restorative upon the tired natures 
of both Steve and Ned The sky itself seemed to get 
clearer and the mountain air less chill now that they 
had run against a "pal" once more. 
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" Wal, sonny, did you strike Pete's Creek?" was old 
Rampike's first question after they had all three 
" shaken some." 

" We did so," answered Steva 

"Any 'pay' up there?" 

" I should smile," replied the Yankee, using the slang 
of his country, and throwing down the belt of dust 
which he had clung to through all his wanderings. 

" Why, this is free gold!" 

" You bet it is; and there is enough for everyone we 
know and to spare," added Steve, "where that came 
from." 

For a minute or two Rampike only turned the gold 
over and over in his hands and said nothing. At last 
he asked: 

"Did you git Cruickshank?" 

" No, never saw him," answered Ned. 

" Praise the Lord you ain't got everything. I ain't 
sure as I wouldn't ruther look at him through the 
back-sights of this here, than find a crik like youm;" 
and the old man passed his hand caressingly along the 
barrel of his " 4470." 

" But, say, you look mighty hard set. Have you any 
grub along with you?" 

" Not an ounce of flour, and this is the last of our 
meat;" and so saying Ned pulled out of his pocket the 
ration which he had kept for Chance. 

" It's pretty lucky that I'm well heeled in the way 
of provisions, ain't it, else we'd all starve. Wal, come 
along up to the * dug-out;' " and so saying he picked up 
his coat and rifle and led up to the bluff', until all three 
stood before the door of his winter residence. 

Next to the homes of the pre-historic cavemen, and 
a few rude stone-heaps in which the Caucasian Ossetes 
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Kve, the "dug-outs" along the Frazer river are the 
most miserable abodes ever fashioned for themselves 
by men. And yet these holes in the hiU, with doors 
and roofs aflush with the hillside, are better adapted 
to resist the intense cold of a British Columbian winter 
than either frame-shetck or log-hut. 

"Come right in, lads," said Rampike, putting his 
foot against the planks which served him for a door, 
and thus rudely clearing the way for his visitors into 
a little dark interior with walls and floor of Frazer 
river mud. 

A rough table, a solitary chair, and a kind of bench 
furnished the hovel somewhat more luxuriously than 
might have been expected, but unless you took a deep 
interest in geology the walls and general surroundings 
in Rampike's reception-room were distinctly crude and 
unpleasant. 

If, however, you cared for geology, you could study 
specimens of the Frazer river system through the wide 
chinks between the boards which walled the room 
without even leaving your chair. Indeed, there was 
more " bed rock," as Rampike called it, than boarding 
in the composition of his walls. 

But neither geology nor furniture attracted any 
attention from Steve or Ned. When they entered 
the cabin their eyes lit upon two things only, and it 
was a good hour before they took any real interest in 
anything else. The two centres of attraction were a 
frying-pan and a billy, round which all three men 
knelt and served, making themselves into cooks, 
stokers, or bellows, until the billy sang on the hearth 
and the bacon hissed in the pan. 

Then for a while there was silence, and this story 
does not begin again until someone struck a match 
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upon the seat of his pants. I believe it was Rampike, 
because, having had more experience than Steve, he 
could bolt his food faster. I know that it was not Ned, 
for he could never finish his meal until about the end 
of Steve's first pipa Steve said it was because the 
Englishman eat so much. Ned said that in England 
men eat their food, in America they " swallered down 
their grub." " Swallerin' down your grub," he said, 
" was a faster but less satisfactory process than eating 
your food." But as I wish to remain upon friendly 
terms with both disputants, I cannot enter into this 
matter. 

"Do you reckon to go in again this fall?" asked 
Rampike, without any prelude but a puff of tobacco 
smoke. 

"To the creek?" said Ned, reaching across his 
neighbour for the billy. " Yes, we must go in, and 
that soon." 

"What's your hurry? Steve here cain't travel, and 
you re pretty nigh played out though you are hard ; 
and as for the gold, that'll stay right there till spring." 

" You forget that there were three of us at Antler. 
Phon is up at the creek now." 

"Phon! What, that Chinee! Is he up at the 
crik?" 

"If he is alive he is," answered Ned. "He may 
have starved for all I know." 

"Starved! not he; but you'll never see that heathen 
agen. He'd live on dirt or nothin' at all, any Chinee 
can do that; but you bet your life he ain't up there 
now. He's just skipped out to Victoria by some other 
road with all the dust he can pack along. That's what 
Phon has done." 

" You don't know him, Jim, and you aren't fair to 
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him. No westerner ever is fair to a Chinaman. Phon 
will stay by the creek. My only fear is that we 
sha'n't be able to find the creek." 

"Not find the crik, you say! Why, Ned Corbett, 
yov, ain't no bloomin' tenderfoot in the woods, are 
you? You ain't likely to forgit your way to the 
bank when the whole business belongs to you?" 

"Perhaps not, but I've been blind for a week;" and 
then answering the inquiry in Rampike's eyes, Ned 
lighted his pipe and told the whole story of his own 
and Steve Chance's wanderings, from the time when 
they struck Pete's Creek until their return to the 
Frazer. 

Now and again Rampike broke in upon the thread 
of the narrative with some pertinent question, or a 
comment as forcible as a kick from a mule, but he 
managed to keep his pipe going pretty steadily until 
Ned came to Steve's feat in " blazing." Then the old 
man's wrath broke out, and his pipe even dropped 
from his mouth. For a moment he looked at Steve 
in speechless indignation, and then he expressed him- 
self thus : 

" Strike me pink," he said, " ef a real down-easter 
ain't a bigger bom fool in the woods than any 
bloomin' Britisher I ever heerd tell on. That's so." 

After this there was a pause, during which Steve 
snored peacefully, and old Rampike, having made an 
exhaustive examination of the bowl of his pipe, pro- 
ceeded to refill it with chips from his plug of T. & B. 

At length Ned began again: 

" You've been looking for the creek yourself, haven't 
you?" 

"No. I stayed right here, making wages on that 
bar there." 
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" I wonder who made those camps then which we 
found along the divide. I can't think that those were 
Indian camps;" and Ned told his companion of the 
camps which he and Steve had stumbled upon during 
their search for Pete's Creek, as well as of that glove 
found by the bear tracks. 

"Bear tracks!" growled Rampike, "not they. A 
softy who would blaze the wrong side of a tree 
wouldn't know bear tracks from the tracks of a gal's 
shoe with a French heel to it. Cruickshank's tracks, 
that's what they was, and ef you don't see more of 'em 
before you get your gold out of Pete's Crik you may 
call me the biggest liar in Cariboo!" 

" You don't mean to say that you think Cruickshank 
would dare to dog uaV* 

"Dog yoii! That man would dog the devil for 
gold." 

This was a new idea to Ned. If there was any 
truth in it, then all Phon's stories of faces seen in the 
pool, of eyes which watched the gold, of figures which 
rustled ever so lightly over the dry sal-lal on the 
canyon's edge, when all save Phon and the night owls 
slept, all these stories might be something more than 
the imaginings of a crazed Chinaman's brain. 

For a while Ned sat silently smoking and looking 
thoughtfully into the embers. Then he rose, and 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe said: 

" I am going to look for Phon to-morrow if Steve 
seems well enough to be left here. Shall you come?" 

"Yes, I reckon I may as well. You cain't hev all 
the sport, sonny. I'm ruther partial to gunning my- 
self." 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE SEARCH FOR PHON. 

FOR ten days or a fortnight after the conversation 
recorded in the last chapter, Rampike and Ned 
Corbett wandered about the country trying to "locate" 
Pete's Creek. 

They started, as they had arranged to, upon the very 
next morning, leaving Steve Chance with ample pro- 
visions, to sleep and eat and rest himself after the 
hard times which he had been through, or if he wanted 
a little exercise and amusement there was the bar 
down below the dug-out upon which he could earn 
very fair wages by using Rampike's rocker. 

From the dug-out to the mouth of the Chilcotin 
was no great distance, and Ned felt certain that any- 
one who knew his way to it could reach the camp in 
which he had left Phon in one day from the river's 
mouth. Unfortunately neither he nor Rampike knew 
their way to it, and still more unfortunately they went 
the wrong way to work to find it. At the end of a 
fortnight they both saw their mistakes, but it was too 
late to remedy them. Instead of taking up his own 
tracks at once and trying to follow them back through 
the woods to the creek, Ned had taken Rampike up 
the course of the Chilcotin, in the hope that he would 
be able to identify Pete's Creek amongst the hundred 
and one creeks and streams which emptied themselves 
into the main river from its right bank. 

In this he failed signally, and when the search waa 
over it was somewhat late to take up the back tracks, 
which were already faint and partly obliterated. How- 
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ever, there was nothing else to be done, so Rampike 
and Corbett started again, following the tracks step 
by step until they came at last to the Chilcotins' camp. 
Here they found dead fijies and dry bones, and piles 
upon piles of soft gray fur, and over all these signs of 
slaughter more than one track of the inquisitive deer 
whose kinsmen had been so ruthlessly butchered all 
round. Where the principal camp-fire had stood, was 
a message written to whomsoever it might concern, a 
message written with twelve unpeeled sticks, each 
about six inches long, driven into the ground one 
behind the other, in Indian file, their tops or heads all 
bent one way, towards the south. 

There were two other sticks, but these were peeled 
and white, and their heads bowed towards the Frazer. 

Old Rampike touched the sticks with the toe of his 
moccasin. 

"Pretty good writin', I call that," said he; "beats 
school-teachers' English to my mind. ' Twelve Injuns 
gone south, two whites gone* down to the Frazer,' that's 
what that fellow says, and the piles of fur will tell you 
why they were all here, and a squint at them bones 
will give you a pretty fair notion when they went 
away." 

So far, no doubt, the records were plain enough. 
Unfortunately it had not occurred to the Indian his- 
torians to point out from which direction those two 
whites had come to them, and a short distance outside 
the limits of the Chilcotin camp all trace of them 
ceased, for winter had come upon the Chilcotin uplanda 
The higher Ned went the colder the weather grew, 
until at last he felt that he had fairly entered the 
domain of the ice king. On the bald hills the yellow 
grass was hidden, and on the long pastures the little 
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clumps of pines were powdered and plumed with 
snow. 

All colour had gone from the landscape. There were 
no more red flushes of Indian pinks amongst the sun- 
dried grass, no more gleamings of sunlight upon lakes 
of sapphire blue. All was white, white, dead white, or 
a still more lifeless gray where the wind had swept 
the lakelets and left the rough ice bare. 

In the glare of the winter sun, ice crystals floated 
instead of the mites which used to dance in the summer 
sunshine, and on those gray blots, which had been lakes 
where ducks called and shook their dripping wings, 
stood now the mud-huts of the musk-rats, and beside 
them at the edge of the ice stood their owners, rigid, 
silent, and watchful, as everything seemed to be in this 
silent winter- world. As far as the eye could see, in 
heaven or on the earth, there was nothing which lived 
or moved except those musk-rats, and you could not 
tell that they lived until the ice crunched under your 
feet. Then they vanished. There was no sound. 
You did not see them go, only when you looked again 
the little rigid figures were there no longer. Even old 
Rampike almost shivered as the biting wind caught 
him when he topped the ridge, and he drew his coat 
together and buttoned it as he turned to Ned. 

" It's real winter up here, sonny, and I reckon it will 
be mighty lonesome for that heathen of yours by the 
crik, unless he and Cruickshank hev jined and gone 
into partnership. I'm beginning to think as he has 
got starved after all." 

Ned made no reply. It was horribly lonesome ; but 
if Phon and Cruickshank had met, Ned didn't think 
that the Chinaman would care whether the sun warmed 
or the winter wind froze him, whether he lay alone or 
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in the midst of his fellow-men. Ned had a hideously 
vivid recollection of another snow scene, and of a cer- 
tain little black bullet hole in the nape of a man's 
neck. 

Well, after all, he reflected, death by gunshot might 
be preferable to a slow death by starvation and cold, 
and day by day it became more abundantly clear that 
neither Rampike nor Ned would find their way to 
Phon that winter. 

The snow had changed the whole surface of the 
country so thoroughly that even had Ned passed 
through every inch of it with his eyes open he would 
never have recognized it again. There were hollows 
where before there had been hills, hills where there 
had been hollows. The drifting snow had made a 
false surface to the land and covered every landmark; 
and, moreover, the two searchers began to feel that it 
would not do to remain in the uplands any longer, 
unless they too would be cut off and buried away from 
their fellow-men by the tons upon tons of soft feathery 
stuff which the skies threatened to pour down upon 
them every day. 

" It's no good talking, Ned, we're beat and we've got 
to give in. If your heathen hasn't skipped out some 
other way he's a corpse, that's just what he is, and 
we've no call to risk our skins collecting corpses," said 
Rampike as he sat in the dug-out, to which the two 
had returned after nearly three weeks' search for 
Phon. " The Almighty seems to have a down on you, 
my lad, someways, and if one may say so without harm, 
He seems to be standin' in with Cruickshank, but you 
bet He'll straighten it out by and by. Up to now 
Cruickshank has won every trick, and you're jest about 
broke; but no matter, we'll stay right with him all the 
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while, and we'll get four kings or a straight flush and 
bust the beggar sky-high at the finish: see if we don't. 
What we've got to do now is jest to hole up like the 
bars. Winter's coming right away." 

It was a long speech for Rampike, but the occasion 
was a serious one, and the old man felt that it would 
require all the influence which he could bring to bear 
to make Ned Corbett accept his defeat, and take some 
thought for his own safety. 

"What makes you think that winter is so close?" 
Ned asked. 

''Wal, there's a many reasons. The weather has 
been hardenin' up slowly all the while, and yesterday 
I saw the tracks of a little bunch of ewes along the 
top of that bench above us. The big-horns are comin' 
down, and when they come down you may look out 
for real winter. You bet." 

After this there was silence for a time. Steve and 
Ned were thinking of the long account unsettled be- 
tween themselves and Cruickshank, and a little too of 
the weary months during which they must lie dormant, 
as Rampike said, " like bears in a hole." 

At last there was a clatter on the floor. Jim's pipe 
had fallen from his mouth, and the old man was 
snoring peacefully in that beauty sleep with which he 
generally preluded his night's rest. 

As he lay there with his coat under his head and his 
patched flannel shirt turned up to his elbows, showing 
a hard sinewy forearm, Jim Rampike was a type of 
that strong wild manhood which flooded the West from 
'48 to '62, spending its force in a search for gold in 
spite of nature and in the face of any odds, and yet 
utterly careless of the gold when won. 

Let those who will preach upon the sordid motives 
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which drew all that muscle and pluck to the West; 
others will remember how freely the miners squandered 
that for which they risked so much. 

There were no misers amongst the miners of the 
West; the fortunes they made were mere coimters in a 
game which they played, not for the stakes but for 
the sake of the game itself — for its very dangers and 
hardships; and, thanks chiefly to one strong man, who 
still lives in the country which owes him so much, 
their game was played in British Columbia with less 
loss of life and less lawlessness than in any other 
mining centre in America. 

To Jim mining or prospecting was what big game 
hunting is to richer men. He had prospected alone 
for months in the Rockies, he had won big stakes in 
California in the great *' rushes," and he had starved and 
toiled, loafed and squandered in turn, until his hair 
was as gray as a badger's coat and his lean frame 
strong and wiry as a wolfs. When he made a pile he 
set himself diligently to " paint the nearest town red." 
Drinks for every man and jewellery for every woman 
he met as long as the dust lasted was his motto; and 
if the dust which he had taken months to gather would 
not melt quick enough by fairer means, he would 
smash costly mirrors, fill champagne glasses only to 
sweep rows of them down with his cane until the 
champagne or the dust was all gone, or else he would 
put every cent upon the turn of a card in the hands 
of a man whom he knew did not play fair. 

In a month at most Jim's spree was over. For that 
month he had been the most noticeable fool in a town 
of noisy roisterers; at the end of it he was "dead- 
broke" again and happy. Then without an idea of 
the eccentricity either of his own or the gambler's 
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conduct, he would betake himself to that worthy and 
borrow from him enough gold to begin life again; and 
to the gambler's credit be it said, that he never refused 
to grant such a loan, never looked for interest upon it, 
nor troubled himself much about the return of the 
capital Freely if dishonestly he came by his gains, 
freely at any rate he gave; and many a man owes a 
good turn to the very men whose delicate sense of 
touch drew more gold into their pockets than was 
ever won by any single miner's pick. 

They are, after all, only symbols for which we all of us 
spend our lives, and if the yellow dust led the old man 
to live the life he loved, and which suited him, what 
did it matter ? As Ned watched the red firelight flicker 
about the strong square jaw, and redden like blood on 
the great forearm, he felt that there was at any rate 
one man in Cariboo in whom he could unhesitatingly 
trust. 

Before turning over to sleep Ned softly opened the 
door of the hut and looked out. The night was clear 
and bright, so clear that the hills opposite seemed to 
have come closer to the hut than they had been by 
day. Overhead stars and moon seemed to throb with 
a strange vitality, and bum with a cold fire all unlike 
the faint and far presentment of stars in an English 
sky. Nor was the boom of the river, which was as the 
accompaniment to every song of nature's changing 
moods, the only sound upon the night air. There was 
a voice somewhere amongst the stars — a loud clear 
"Honk, honk!" a cry of unseen armies passing over- 
head, and Ned as he listened recognized in the cry of 
the geese another of nature's prophecies of winter. 

But the cry of the geese and the boom of the river 
only emphasized the solitude which reigned around. 
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Nature was alone on the Frazer that night, except for 
one great shadowy figure which Ned suddenly became 
aware of, moving upon the sand-bar upon which he 
had first seen Rampike. For a while Corbett thought 
that the moon was playing strange freaks with him, 
and so thinking he covered his eyes and changed his 
position. But no, it was no fancy. From side to side 
with a slow swinging motion the great dark bulk 
lurched silently along. If its tread had been as heavy 
as that of a battalion, Ned would not have heard it at 
that distance through the roar of the river, but that 
never occurred to him. The form gave him the idea of 
noiseless motion, and besides, at the second glimpse, he 
knew the beast that he was watching. The Lord of 
the Frazer walked in his own domain. 

A moment before the mystery of the night had Ned 
Corbett in its clutches, but the sight of the grizzly 
banished dreams at once, and the moon a minute later 
looked down upon another actor in the night's drama, 
one who hid his shining rifle barrels beneath his ragged 
coat, and tried hard but in vain to still the loud beat- 
ings of his heart; for the sight of So noble a foe stirred 
the blood of the Shropshireman as fiercely as the sight 
of the gold had stirred Phon's sluggish blood. But 
the hunter toils in vain quite as often as his brother 
the gold-seeker, and when Ned Corbett reached the 
river bed the bear had gone — gone so silently and so 
speedily that but for those huge tracks in one of 
which both Ned's feet found room, Corbett would 
have vowed that what he had seen was but another 
shadow of that haunted river bed. 
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CBL4PTER XXVIII. 

THE KING OF THE BIG-HORNS. 

THIS here's the last day's huntin' as you'll get for 
quite a while, and don't you forget it." 

The speaker was Rampike, and he spoke with 
the emphasis of conviction. Ned Corbett, who stood 
beside him at the door of the dug-out, seemed inclined 
to argue with him, but Rampike did not wait to hear 
what he had to say. 

" You think," said the old man, " as it ain't partickler 
cold jest because the air is dry and there's plenty of 
sunshine. Wait until you get out of the sunshine and 
you'll know more about it. Why, look there at the 
old river — she don't close up for nothing." 

Ned looked in the direction indicated by Rampike's 
outstretched hand, and noticed for the first time that 
on the yellow flood of the Frazer a strange white scum 
had risen, which seemed to gather as it drifted by so 
as to almost impede the river's progress in places. 
This was the beginning of the ice. 

" There'll be a bridge to-morrow, I shouldn't wonder, 
as you mout drive cattle over. If you want any more 
huntin' you'd better get it to-day. We could do with 
another sheep or two." And so saying the old man 
went back into the cabin. 

The air of British Columbia is so dry and the sun- 
light so bright, that until the shadows begin to fall or 
the wind begins to blow, it never occurs to anybody 
that the thermometer may have fallen to " ten below." 
To Ned Corbett, as he shouldered his rifle and climbed 
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the first hill, it seemed that the weather was about 
what you would expect in England in October, but he 
changed his mind after he had been for five minutes in 
a narrow gully with a northern aspect into which no 
sunlight came. There indeed he began to wonder why, 
in spite of his toil, he earned no healthy glow such as 
exercise should bring, and even when he emerged upon 
the top of the bench he was almost afraid to open his 
mouth lest the bitter cold should creep down his throat 
and freeze his vitals. 

But there was that upon the glittering snow-covered 
table-land which diverted his attention from the cold. 
At first he thought that the herds of some distant 
rancher had wandered to the Frazer, and were now 
feeding before him in little mobs and bunches of from 
ten to twenty head. There were so many beasts in 
sight, and in the wonderfully clear atmosphere they 
looked so large, their dark coats contrasting with the 
snow upon which they stood, that it never occurred to 
Ned that they were sheep. 

A second glance, however, revealed the truth, just as 
a second thought reminded him that there was no 
rancher then in British Columbia from whom these 
herds could have wandered. 

Here and there Ned could see the yellowish- white 
stems of a band feeding from him, or the splendid 
sweep of a noble pair of horns against the clear sky. 
These were no domestic cattle, bred to be butchered, 
but a great army of big-horns driven from their moun- 
tain haunts by the advance of winter. For a while 
Ned lay and looked at them as they scraped away the 
snow to get at the sweet sun-dried grasses beneath, and 
then he began to consider how best he might win some 
trophy from them with which to adorn the hall of that 
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long, low house of his father's which looked from Shrop- 
shire across the hills to Wales. 

There were giants amongst them, Ned could see that, 
and his fingers itched to pull the trigger at more than 
one great ram; but the chiefs of the herd, nine in 
number, lay like nine gray images of stone in the 
middle of a level, park-like expanse, round which the 
smaller beasts fed and kept guard. For a long time 
Corbett lay and looked at the silent nine, with their 
heads turned in different directions, as if each had 
undertaken to watch one particular quarter for a com- 
ing foe. At last one of the nine rose slowly, and stood 
looking intently towards Corbett. At the moment he 
himself had risen somewhat upon his hands and knees 
to get a fairer view of the coveted horns, and possibly 
at a thousand yards the ram had seen enough of Ned's 
cap above the sky-line to make him suspicious. Had 
a gray-faced old ewe seen as much she would have 
given the alarm, but the ram was bolder or more care- 



For ten minutes Corbett had to remain as he was, 
his head rigid, and the spines of a prickly pear run- 
ning into the palms of his hands. At the end of that 
time the ram lowered his head, turned round, and lay 
down again. It was only an odd -looking boulder, 
he thought, after all; but had he looked ten minutes 
later the ram would have missed that boulder upon 
the sky-line, for Ned Corbett was going at his best 
pace downhill to a point from which he thought that he 
could creep to within two hundred yards of his prey. 

Ned was going at his best pace, because the sun stood 
so high in the heavens, that under ordinary circum- 
stances the sheep would have already been on the 
move for the timber. 
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As it was there could not be much time to spare in 
spite of the temptations of the new-found pasture, and 
as Ned s snow-clogged moccasins kept letting him down 
upon the hillside, he just lay where he fell, and, in his 
own words, "let himself rip" until he reached the 
bottom. There he pulled up with a jerk, a somewhat 
bruised and breathless person, but utterly reckless of 
such small matters as bruises if he could only get up 
to his point of vantage in time. 

Alas for the hopes of mortals! When Ned Corbett 
had reached the top of the opposite bank his breath 
was coming thick and short, and great drops of per- 
spiration were splashing on to the snow from his 
brow, but there was not one single sheep in sight 
where half an hour before he had seen five hundred. 
The white table-land was empty. Ned could have 
seen a sparrow on it if there had been one to see, but 
there was no living thing there, only across and across 
it were the tracks of many feet, and in one place where 
the rams had been, long plunging tracks, and then, as 
it were, a road along which the herd had trotted 
steadily away to the timbered gulches above. That 
stalker's curse, the wind, had brought some hint of 
Ned's presence to the watchful beasts, and they had 
not waited for anything more. 

"Confound the wind!" Ned muttered, "I'll be shot 
if I can understand how it happened;" and plucking a 
few hairs from his yellow head he. let them go, and 
watched them as they drifted straight back into his face. 

" The wind is all right now," he growled. " Well, I've 
not done with them yet;" and having made quite sure 
that the nine chiefs had gone up a certain gully, he 
began to make another detour in order to get above 
them. 
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Up and up he went, the snow getting deeper as he 
climbed higher, and the trees growing wider apart. 
Now and again he had to force his way through a 
thick place of young pines, where, as his shoulders 
brushed against them, the boughs discharged whole 
avalanches of soft, heavy snow upon his head, half 
blinding him for the moment. Once he saw the sun- 
light gleam upon what looked like a spear-head low 
down on the other side of a pine-bole, but as he looked 
a big brown ear flickered forward beside the spear- 
head, and next moment a great stag had risen, and for 
half a second stood looking at the intruder. But Ned 
let the stag go. He did not want stags just then, and, 
besides, in the green timber on the ridge where he stood 
there were lots of them, and all large ones. The little 
fellows lived lower down, it seemed. 

So he pushed on, until all at once the frost got hold 
of him. In a moment his heart seemed to stop beating, 
his knee remained bent in the very act of climbing 
over a log, his hands stuck to his sides, and his eyes 
stared as if he had seen a ghost. Right below him, not 
sixteen paces away, stood the statue of the thing he 
sought. It could not be a live beast; it was too still. 
Only for a second Ned dared to look before he sank into 
the snow behind a juniper bush, but in that second 
he saw that what he looked on was the statue of an 
old, old ewe, big almost as a six-year old ram, and 
gray with age, her villainously-inquisitive head turned 
(luckily for Ned) downhill. For a few seconds the ewe 
stood searching the depths of the gully below, and 
then, without so much as a glance uphill, tossed her 
head in the air and walked silently forward past 
Corbett's hiding-place. One after another, all at the 
same sober pace and all as silent as shadows, ten or 
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a dozen old ewes went by in the footsteps of the 
first. 

Then there was a little noise — you would not have 
heard it anywhere else, but in the silence of the snow 
it was quite loud — and forty or fifty ewes and lambs 
went by, all, even the lambs, looking inquiringly 
down into the gully below, but none of them wasting 
so much as a glance upon the ground above them. 
After the lambs had gone by there was a pause, a break 
in the stream, and Corbett's heart began to throb louder 
than it had any right to. So far he had not even drawn 
a bead upon the sheep. Sixty beasts at least had gone 
by him one after another within sixteen paces, and he 
had let them go. He knew well from experience that 
the last comers would be the rams, and last of all would 
come the master of the flock. There was a kind of 
knoll just below him, and the first sight he got of each 
new-comer was upon this. One after another the sheep 
appeared, like figures upon a pedestal, at this spot, stood 
awhile, gazed, and then passed on. At last a ram stood 
there, his great horns standing out very wide from his 
head. "Not of much account," thought the hunter. 
"He's a four-year old; maybe fourteen inches round 
the butt — not more anyway," and he let him go. 

Twice after that Ned raised his rifle and refrained. 
The biggest had not come yet. At last he could stand 
it no longer. How could he tell that the beauty before 
him was not the master ram? and if so, in another 
second he would be gone. The rifle rang through the 
mountains, a dozen blue grouse rattled out of the pines 
and swung downhill on wide, motionless wings, the 
ram toppled right over and went bumping down the 
gully out of sight. There was a wild rush of hurrying 
feet and the thud, thud of beasts that leapt from rock 
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to rock, and then all was stilL Rushing forward in 
the direction taken by the herd, Corbett found himself 
stopped by a ravine — a deep-cut, uncompromising cleft 
in the rock, bare stone on either side, and a sheer fall 
between of some hundreds of feet, and from side to side 
not less than twenty-five to thirty feet across. Ned 
stopped dead. This was beyond any man's power, even 
with a fair run and a good take-off, and yet every lamb 
in that band had jumped it — jumped it clear! 

As he stood marvelling at the great leap before him, 
a stone rattled down from the other side of the ravine, 
and raising his eyes Corbett saw what many a man 
has sought season after season in vain, a ram, big and 
square-built as a mountain pony, with great horns 
curling close against his head in a perfect curve, horns 
which measured at the very least, eighteen good 
inches round the butt. 

Ned had only a second to look at him in, and even 
before he could pull the trigger the ram had turned; 
but for all that Ned heard the loud smack of his 
bullet, and he knew that it was not the rock against 
which it had struck. 

" Got him right on the shoulder-blade," he muttered, 
as he started full of hope to circumnavigate the head 
of the ravine. It was a long way round, but Ned got 
over the ground quickly, and soon found his wounded 
beast hobbling slowly away upon three legs. For two 
solid hours Ned followed his ram, who, in spite of his 
wound, could go just fast enough to keep his pursuer 
out of range. 

Meanwhile the sun was sinking fast, and in spite of 
himself Ned had to admit that he must give up the 
chase. Even for an eighteen-inch head he dared not 
risk a night out on these mountains with the ther- 
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mometer at ten degrees below zero. "Just one more 
ridge," he muttered to himself, " and then I'll give him 
up;" and so muttering he climbed painfully through 
the deep snow to the top of yet one more of those 
little ridges, over so many of which he had climbed 
that day. As his head came over the sky-line, Ned's 
heart dropped into his boots, and he felt the sickness 
of despair. The ram had vanished. He could see for 
half a mile in front of him, but there was no ram. 
Could it be that after all that weary tramp, and in 
spite of all those great splashes of blood, his prey had 
gathered fresh strength, and making a final effort had 
got clean away from him ? For a moment Ned thought 
that it must be so, but the next his eye lighted upon 
what looked like a great gray boulder, a boulder 
though which had no snow upon it, and which moved 
ever so little. Then as he rushed forward the gray 
thing staggered to its knees, lurched heavily forward, 
and lay still again. A few seconds later Ned Corbett's 
hands clutched the solid crown of one who had been a 
• king amongst the high places of the earth. 

But there was no time for rest, much less for exulta- 
tion. The crimson of the setting sun was already 
beginning to flush along the forest floors, and Ned, as 
he looked over th.e country below him, felt his heart 
grow sick at the thought that if he returned as he 
came he could not reach the hut before dark. 

Was there no other way — no short cut? Ned rather 
thought that there was, and determined to try it. 
Instead of going up and down every gully on the face 
of the range, he would make for the edge of the 
divide and follow it round until he reached a point 
opposite to his camp, then he would descend, taking 
his chance of finding an easy way down. But before 
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starting on his homeward journey, Ned hacked oflF the 
head of his victim and bound it (a heavy load) upon 
his own shoulders. If he had to stop out all night 
and risk death by frost-bite, he might as well take 
with him a souvenir of his hardships should he 
be lucky enough to survive them. As for the meat, 
Rampike and Steve could help him bring that in, 
later on. If the coyote let it alone it would keep 
well enough ; and Ned thought that a rag, which he 
had drawn through his rifle barrels and fastened to 
the carcase, would keep off the coyotes. 

Having made his preparations he started, and toiled 
steadily until he reached the ridge, where the walking 
became infinitely easier. Ned had not much time to 
look about him, but for all that his eyes were not shut, 
and he could not help noticing one valley some dis- 
tance away in the opposite direction to his camp. It 
seemed to him that he had seen that valley before, but 
it was far off, and the light was failing. 

It was night when Ned reached the dug-out; there 
was a harsh grinding sound down in the river bed, 
and his clothes, which had been wet with perspiration, 
were frozen stiff and cold. But as he gazed at his 
ram's head, Ned Corbett was content. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
phon's return. 

THE day after Ned Corbett's sheep-hunt was too 
cold even to go and bring in the carcase. A wind 
had risen, not much of a wind it is true, but just 
enough to drive the cold right through a man like 
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blades of sharp steel, so that Ned and Steve and 
Rampike remamed in the dug-out, smoking and trying 
to keep warm, or from time to time going to the door 
to watch the great river gradually yielding to the 
power of the frost. 

The white scum of the day before had grown into 
blocks and hummocks of ice, and these came down 
grinding and roaring through the mist. In one more 
night the great Frazer would be fettered for the winter. 

In the mist which hung over the freezing waters, 
everything assumed unnatural proportions. Rocks 
loomed out like mountains, bushes like forest trees, 
and a sneaking fox looked larger than a grizzly bear. 

It was a weird scene, and it held Corbett and his 
companions fascinated until the bitterness of the cold 
drove them back for a few moments to their fire. 

In this way they spent their day until nearly three 
o'clock, when the light began to fail, and Corbett, who 
was at the door, cried to Rampike, who was inside the 
hut: 

" Great Scott, Jim, come here! What is that?" 

"That" to which Corbett's pointing finger called 
attention was a strange upright mass of ice, which 
came riding towards them upon a little floe, a floe 
which later on was caught and whirled round and 
round in a backwater of the river just below the 
cabin. 

"A tree, ain't it, Steve?" said Jim, appealing to 
Chance, who had followed him out. " A tree, I reckon, 
Ned, as has got wedged in somehow among the drift." 

" Yes, I guess it's a tree," Steve assented. " But what 
with the mist and the way the thing dances around, 
it's mighty hard to tell what it is." 

" Well, I'm getting as full of fancies as a woman," 
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said Ned, " but I could have sworn when I saw it first, 
that that thing was a man." 

"A man? By heaven, it i« a man!" yelled Jim. 
" Look, look!" and with white, scared face he stared at 
the thing as it came circling round again in the endless, 
meaningless dance of the drift through the mist. 

*'Jf it's a man, it is no good standing here," said 
Corbett quickly. " Bear a hand to drag him ashore." 
And snatching a rope from the inside of the hut, he 
sprang down the steep bank to the shore, though the 
faces of his followers showed plainly enough that, 
terrible as dead men always are to the living, thero 
was something about this river-waif which made him 
a horror greater even than the dead who die on land. 

By some strange chance the body (for it was a body) 
had got jammed between two pieces of drift in such a 
manner that it stood upright, waist-high above the 
flood, bowing and curtseying with every movement of 
the water, but so coated with ice that, but for its 
general outline and a rag of clothing which still 
fluttered from it, none could have guessed its nature. 

For a moment Corbett feared that it would break 
out of the backwater, and be whirled down the stream 
before he could get his rope over it; but no, the stream 
had not done with its plaything yei The winter 
would be a long one, and what matter if this wayfarer 
by the Frazer tarried even a day and a night in the 
backwater? The rocks had stayed there for hundreds 
of years. There was no hurry about such things. 
Round and round in the same order came the hum- 
mocks, a bit of a wrecked canoe on one, on the next 
only the wreck of a man. Round and round whirled 
the long loop of Corbet's lariat, until the silent rider 
came bowing past him within his reach. Then the 
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rope flew out, and the long loop poised and settled 
silently about the rider's neck. Quick as thought 
Ned was jerked upon his knees, and for a moment it 
seemed as if the angry river would suck him in and 
add him to the number of its ghastly dancers. But 
Ned was young and strong and loved life, so that he 
stayed himself against a great boulder and called aloud 
for help. 

"Hold on to the rope!" he yelled to his comrade. 
"The thing fights like a salmon!" 

Do you know what it is to feel the electric thrill 
which travels all down your spine when you stick in a 
good fish ? do you know how his every struggle vibrates 
along your own nerves, until your heart almost stops 
with excitement ? If you do, you may be able to picture 
what those three men felt as the frozen corpse plunged 
and struggled on the rope, now sucked down by the 
under-tow, now springing beneath the buffets of the 
drifting ice. Ned shuddered and felt sick as he braced 
himself against its unholy strength; but the Shrop- 
shire breed is like the bull-dog's, once fast in anything 
it will never let go whilst life lasts ; so that in spite of 
the river, and the fear which chilled his marrow, Ned 
persisted until he drew his ghastly capture hand over 
hand to shore. 

There is something very horrible in the helpless 
way in which the head of a drowned man rolls about 
when you lay him down once more upon dry land, but 
even that is not so ghastly as were the actions of the 
warped and rigid mummy which Corbett and his 
friends carried to their cabin. 

From the waist up the body was stiff" and straight, 
but below the waist the legs had been frozen into such 
strange curves and angles, that when they laid it down 
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upon the floor the corpse went rolling and bumping 
over and over, and then lay rocking to and fro as if it 
would never be still. Every gust of wind set it in 
motion again, and the horror of the thing grew to 
such an extent that Ned at last rose, saying: 

"I can't stand this, boys; the thing seems to be 
laughing at us. Let's fix it in a chair so as to keep it 
still until morning." 

"And what are you going to do with it, then?" 
asked Chance. 

" Bury it, I suppose, Steve. Oughtn't we to?" 

"Wal, I don't want to dictate to no man, but ef 
you're goin' to make a practice of bringing corpses to 
this shanty, I quit," remarked Jim, who had been 
strongly opposed to robbing the Frazer of its prey 
from the first. 

" Don't cut up rough, old chap. If your body was 
going down in that seething hell of waters, you'd be 
glad if anyone would drag you ashore and give you 
decent burial. Let it bide until to-morrow, Jim, and 
I'll bury it myself.". 

"Very well. That's a go. Now just lend a hand 
to cinch him on to this chair for the night, so as he 
won't be crawlin' around in the dark;" and old Jim 
with Ned's assistance fastened the body into a chair 
which stood by the rough deal board which served 
them for a table, and there left it. 

Why is it that, to even the boldest men, the dead are 
so very terrible? Is it their inhuman calm, their 
silence, or the mystery to which they alone hold the 
l^ey, that awes and chills the hottest human heart? 
Whatever the cause of it, the nameless terror exists, 
and neither strong Ned Corbett, nor scoflSng Chance, 
nor hard old Jim were proof against it. With that 
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thing sitting in their one seat waiting for the morning 
to come that it might be buried, all three men crept 
away into the furthest comer of their tiny shack, and, 
trembling at every log which creaked and sputtered on 
the hearth, covered their heads with their blankets 
and prayed for daylight to come. 

But the hours of the night are longer than those of 
the day. The lesson-books say that the twenty-four 
hours are all of the same length, just sixty minutes of 
sixty seconds in each, but the lesson-books lie. Who 
that has lain awake from midnight till dawn will 
believe that the six hours before sunrise are no longer 
than the six which succeed sunset? Of course they are 
longer, but the hours of that one night in the hillside 
above the fast-freezing Frazer were the longest since 
God made the world. 

Down below the listeners could hear the grinding 
and roaring of the frozen river, and the shriek of the 
rising night wind as it tore through the deep canyons. 
Now and again a loud report echoed in the stillness as 
an ice-crack spread from side to side of some frozen 
mountain lake, and all night long there were inarticu- 
late murmurs and groanings of water prisoned beneath 
ice, and the long howling of starved wolves amongst 
bhe snow. 

The Indians believe that their dead hunters assume 
the forms of wolves, and if so, the whole of the dead 
Chilcotins were out hunting, adding their hideous 
voices to those other voices of the night, which had in 
them nothing that was familiar, nothing that was in 
sympathy with man or man's daily life. It seemed to 
the sleepless listeners that their own souls had lost 
their way and strayed into some waste place, where 
it was always winter and always night, and then as 
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they strained their ears so that they could hear the 
beat of each others' hearts, a terrible thing happened. 

It was only a chair which creaked, but the creaking 
of it seemed to deaden every other sound, and nature 
herself held her breath to listen. There it was again ! 
Creak, creak, creak, and a scraping sound upon the mud 
floor. Unless the ears of three men had gone crazy with 
fright, that grisly visitor of theirs was pushing its chair 
along the floor as if it would rise up and be gone. All 
through the night the noises went on: the chair 
creaked, the feet of the dead moved upon the floor, and 
once in the dim light of early dawn, one who dared 
to look for a moment, fancied that he saw a long lean 
hand move slowly across the table. 

Yet even fear yields at last to sleep, and before the 
full dawn came there were four sleepers in that hut, 
— three who should wake and one who should sleep on 
for ever, and all four comrades, who for a little while 
had pursued that will-o'-the-wisp. Wealth, together. 

For the dead man was Phon! 

The ice shroud which had hidden him before had 
melted in the night, and the strength of the frost had 
gone out of his poor dead limbs, and in the searching 
white light of the day he lay huddled up on the chair, 
his head fallen forward upon the table, and his body a 
limp mass of faded blue rags. 

Even before Ned raised his head they all knew him, 
and when Ned pointed silently to a little dark spot at 
the nape of the dead man's neck, no one expressed any 
surprise. 

There had been just such another mark at the nape 
of dead Robert Roberts' neck. 

"Two!" groaned Rampike. "My God, two of 'em, 
and we ain't beginning to get level with him yet!" 
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Before they saw the corpse upon the previous even- 
ing the men had been sitting, according to their wont, 
round their rough table smoking and poring over 
Chance's old map of British Columbia. 

That map was the nearest approach to a book in 
their possession, and they often studied it and made 
yams about it; but the night of Phon's arrival all 
three had bent over it with more than their ordinary 
interest, because Ned had told them of his fancy that 
he had recognized a certain valley from the main ridge. 
It was just in front of this map that the corpse had 
been placed, when Rampike had cinched it into its 
chair for the night. 

" I guess we had better clear 'em all away," said the 
old man after a pause, and with a comprehensive wave 
of his hand he indicated the corpse and the map, the cups 
and the half -smoked pipes which still littered the table. 

Ned and Steve came to their comrade's assistance, 
and the three made as if they would lift Phon from 
his seat, but at the very first touch all shrank back, 
while Chance cried out: 

"Look at its hand! Look, look, it is writing!" 

Like men in a nightmare the three stood, unable to 
move or to speak, whilst that long lean hand which lay 
upon the map moved slowly along. Like the finger 
of a clock, or a shadow upon a dial, it crept along 
slowly, slowly, and ever as it went they heard the 
grating of one long untrimmed nail against the canvas. 

It seemed to the onlookers that the hand took hours 
to travel across three inches of the map, and then the 
limp body gave a lurch and slid with a soft heavy 
thud to the ground. 

The slight movement caused by Jim's first touch 
had disturbed the balance of the body, out of which 
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all the rigid strength of the frost had now gone, so 
that the slackened nmseles left to themselves shrank 
up and collapsed. This was what really happened, but 
to Rampike and the rest it seemed that the dead wrote. 

" That's jest what he*s come for. Thet's the way to 
Pete's Crik as he's bin a showin' you, and thet's where 
you'll find the man as shot him and old Rob. Bear a 
hand, we can carry him out now. I guess there ain't 
no C€dl for him here any longer." And so saying Ram- 
pike took hold of the corpse, and with Ned's assistance 
bore it out and laid it down upon the snow. 

Upon the map upon which Phon's dead hand had 
rested there was a fine wet line drawn by his nail — ^a 
line which led from the very spot where the dug-out 
stood upon the bank of the Frazer, to a point upon the 
right bank of the Chilcotin, a good deal to the north 
of the spot at which Corbett believed that the gold- 
camp lay. 

Steve Chance took a pencil, and whilst the others 
bore out the body he marked the line carefully, that 
it might not dry up and vanish away. Even as he did 
so, a wild cry which he knew well came from the bench 
above the cabin. It began in a low key, and rose higher 
and higher until it was like the wail of a banshee, then 
it died away sullenly, and Steve heard Rampike's voice 
outside the cabin calling to him: 

" Come along and lend a hand, Steve. If we don't 
bury him pretty soon those blasted wolves will get him." 

Steve hurried out, and together the three tried hard 
to make some sort of a grave for Phon in the hillside. 
They might as well have tried to dig into adamant. 

" It ain't no good," growled Rampike at length; "and 
if you jest bury him in the snow the wolves '11 get 
him. Not as it matters much." 
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" We'd better put him back in the Frazer than leave 
him here," said Ned. 

" That's so. He cain't stay in the cabin now as he's 
thawed out, but I ain't sure as we can get him back 
agen into the river." 

Jim was right. 

The earth which the Chinaman had robbed of its 
hidden treasure refused to receive him; the friends he 
had lived amongst Would have none of him, now that 
death's seal was upon him; and even the river, which 
had spewed him up upon its banks, had now closed its 
portals against him, so that it was only after half an 
hour's hard labour that Chance and Corbett were able 
to hew out a hole in the solid ice, through which to 
send back its dead to the Frazer. 

For one moment Ned Corbett stood with his hat in 
his hand, looking up to the sky, wondering whither 
the spark of life had gone and commending it to its 
•Creator, and then he pushed the body head, first 
through the hole. The ice round the spot where the 
three men stood was clear and still fairly thin, so that 
they saw, or thought that they saw, a face pressed 
against it for a moment, staring with wild eyes towards 
the world of the living, and then the stream caught it 
and it shot down and was gone. 

The man had dreamed all his life of the golden 
secrets which lay in the bed of the mighty Frazer. He 
had looked forward to the days when he should carry 
the golden spoils of British Columbia to his own sunny 
land; but fate had mastered him, and though his body 
might roll amongst those golden sands, and his dead 
hands touch the heavy nuggets, it would profit him 
nothing. The dead have no need of gold! 



J 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CBUICKSHANK AT LAST! 

AFTER the burial of Phon there was no more rest 
for the men in the " dug-out." The Frazer was 
frozen hard, and offered a firm white way by which 
the three outcasts might return to some place where 
there were warmth and light and the voices of their 
fellow-men. But none of the three cared to profit by 
this way of escape. To them a mist seemed sJways to 
hang over the river, and the voices of the dead came 
to them through it; and to Ned Corbett it seemed that 
day and night one mournful old tune rang in his ears, 
and day and night Rampike polished his rifle and 
thought of the "pal" he had lost, and the murderer 
who had escaped him. 

" It ain't no manner of use, Ned," he said one day 
towards the end of winter, when the ice was already 
breaking up. " I know as I might jest as well stay 
another month, and then go with you to look for this 
crik. But I cain't do it. Somethin' keeps callin' to 
me to git, and I mean makin' a start to-morrow whether 
you and Steve come or stay." 

They had been together all through the dreary 
winter, and had hoped to go out together in the spring, 
back to that summer land by the sea from which they 
had all come. They were weary for awhile of the rush 
and struggle for wealth, and were pining for the smell 
of the salt waves and the drowsy lap of the sea upon 
the shore. They had talked over these things together 
when the noonday was dark with falling snow, and 
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now that spring was at hand they little liked the idea 
of being parted. 

" Hold hard, old man," said Corbett. " Let us see if 
we can't arrange to go together. Which way do you 
think of going?" 

" Thar*s only one way, the way as he showed us," 
answered Rampike, nodding over his shoulder towards 
the river down which Phon had gone to his rest. 

For a few minutes Corbett made no answer, but sat 
staring fixedly out of the little window at the Frazer. 

" It's infernal foolishness," he said at last — " infernal 
foolishness, I know, and yet I feel as you do, Jim. I 
shall never rest until I have tried Phon's way. Pm 
getting as superstitious as a Siwash." 

" Superstitious is a mighty long word, but it don't 
amoimt to much. There's a heap of things happens 
as you cain't account for." 

"Perhaps," assented Ned, and then took up once 
more Steve's ragged map of British Columbia, and 
studied for the hundredth time the course traced upon 
it by the dead man's nail. 

" It runs south-south-east from here," he said. 

" Yes, I know, and that'll be clar up that bluff and on 
to the divide, and then over a lot of gulches, I reckon, 
until we strike the Chilcotin. It'll be a pretty rough 
trail, you bet." 

" Well, rough or smooth, Jim, if Steve doesn't mind 
waiting here for us, I'll come with you and start as 
soon as you please. What do you say, Steve?" 

Now Steve Chance, as the reader knows, was by 
nature a decent obliging fellow, and, moreover, Steve 
had had all the rough travel that he cared about for 
years to come, so he answered readily enough- 

" If you'll pass me your word that youll be bacl^ 
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inside of three weeks, I'll stay. But you don't expect 
to see Cruickshank, I hope?" 

" I know as we shall see him," said Rampike quietly. 
*' Summat tells me as his time's up." 

The very next day Rampike and Corbett started up 
the bluffs above the dug-out. Down below them the 
ice in the Frazer was already beginning to " run," but 
the snow on the mountain-sides lay hard and immelted 
still, so that travelling without snowshoes was fatigu- 
ing in the last degrea From the top of the ridge the 
two men got a good view of the country through which 
they had to travel. The mountains, as far as they 
could see, followed the course of the Frazer until its 
jimction with the Chilcotin, where they bent into a 
kind of elbow ; in fact the two rivers and their attendant 
mountains formed two sides of a triangle, between 
which lay gulches and ravines innumerable, and the 
base of this triangle was the course laid out for them 
by Phon. 

"Looks as if that Chinee corpse had bin laughin' 
at us after all," muttered Rampike. "A man would 
want wings to cross that country." 

" Never mind, let's try it, Jim," said Corbett; and 
together the two men pressed on, floundering sometimes 
up to their armpits in the deep snow, and sometimes 
finding an easy way where the country at first sight 
appeared impassable. 

On the third day of their journey, towards evening, 
they entered a narrow snow-choked canyon, which 
seemed to lead through the second main ridge of moun- 
tains to the Chilcotin. 

As they entered this canyon Ned Corbett paused and 
looked searchingly up and down it, as if looking for 
some sign to distinguish it from its fellows. 
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But he found none. Like a hundred others which 
they had seen, this gully was deep and narrow and full 
of snow. The pines which grew on its sides seemed 
only just able to keep their heads above the white 
flood. Somewhere far down below, no doubt, there 
was a creek, which sang and flashed in the summer 
sunlight; but it was buried now out of sight by the 
snow and gagged by the frost. 

"Do you think you know this here place, Ned?" 
asked Rampike, who had been watching his comrade's 
face. 

*' I fed as if I did, and yet I can't see anything, Jim, 
that I could swear to." 

" Is that so? Well, it's no matter, because we must 
stick to this canyon anyway. It leads out on to the 
Chilcotin," replied the old man, and so saying he led on. 

After a while he paused. 

" Say, Ned, is that a sheep-trail across there on the 
other side?" 

Ned looked hard in the direction indicated, shading 
his eyes with his hand to get a better view. 

" It looks more like a bear's trail," he replied, " only 
the bears are all holed up still." 

" It's pretty well used, whatever it is, and I guess 
we should find it a sight better travelling there than 
it is here. Shall we try it?" 

As it happened the snow was exceptionally deep 
where the two men stood, so that they sank up to their 
knees at every step. A beaten trail of any kind would 
therefore save them an infinite amount of labour. 

"Yes, let's," said Ned, with the brusqueness of a man 
who needs all his breath for other uses. 

To get to the trail Corbett and Rampike had to cross 
the canyon, and in places this was almost impossible. 



A 
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both men sinking from time to time almost out of sight 
in the snow. 

Twice Bampike voted that they should give up the 
attempt, and twice Corbett persuaded him to go on. 

At last, sweating and trembling with exertion, they 
got clear of the worst of the snow and stood upon the 
edge of the trail 

For a moment no one noticed anything. They were 
both too tired to use their eyes even. Then a sudden 
gleam of triumph fla.shed into Bampike's face, and he 
swore savagely between his teeth, as he was wont to 
do when anything moved him deeply. Bending over 
the trail he scrutinized it carefully, fingering the soiled 
snow, and making an impression with his own foot that 
he might compare it with the tracks before him. 

When he raised his face to Corbett's he had regained 
all his old coolness, but there was a cold glitter in his 
eyes which spoke of repressed excitement. 

"What is it, Jim?" asked Corbett. 

"What is it? Don't you see? It's the trail of the 
bar weVe bin' huntin' this long while, that's what it is. 
I suppose we'd better toss for the shot." 

The trail was the trail of a man. The moment Cor- 
bett looked carefully at it he saw that; and yet, cold- 
blooded as it seemed to him afterwards, he never hesi- 
tated for a moment, but when Bampike produced a 
coin and sent it spinning into the air, cried " Heads! " 
with all the eagerness of a boy tossing for first innings 
in a cricket match. 

"Tails it is! That thar is a lucky coin to me," 
said Bampike; " that's why I always pack it around." 
And so saying he replaced an old English shilling in 
his pocket and began examining the lock of his 
Winchester, whilst Ned looked anxiously up and down 
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the valley as if he expected every moment to see their 
foe come into sight. 

"Oh, no fear of his comin just yet awhile," said 
Jim, noticing his comrade's glances. " He went up the 
canyon about an hour ago, and I don't reckon as hell 
be along this way agen before morning. I wonder 
what he's up to, anyway?" 

To men like Rampike and Corbett the testimony of 
the trail upon which they stood put some facts beyond 
all dispute. That some man who wore moccasins used 
it at least twice a day, and had so used it for a month 
past, they knew as certainly as they knew anything. 
That he had passed along the trail within the hour 
they also knew, and that he was Cruickshank they 
guessed with a confidence which left no room for 
doubt. 

" I guess, Ned, as this here must be Pete's Crik as 
we've got into." 

" That is what I've been thinking for some time," 
replied Ned. 

" Then that's his trail to the diggings from the river. 
But what does he want at the river so often? That 
licks me." 

As Ned had no explanation to offer, the two stood 
silent for a moment, until the old man's eyes fell upon 
the tracks which he and Ned had made across the 
canyon. 

" If we don't hide those we shall scare our game," he 
muttered. " Lend a hand, Ned, to cover some of them 
up." 

" I guess that'll do," he admitted, after half an hour s 
hard work. "Looks as if a bar had come across until 
he smelled them tracks of his and then turned back 
agen. Cruickshank '11 never notice, anyway, so we 
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may as well f oiler this trail to the river. Step careful 
into his tracks, Ned. I'd like to see what he has been 
at on the river." 

These were the last words spoken by either Corbett 
or Eampike for quite half an hour, during which they 
followed one another in Indian file, stepping carefully 
into the same footprints, so that to anyone but a 
skilled tracker, it would appear at first sight that only 
one man had used the trail. 

At the end of half an hour they paused. The roaring 
of a great river was in their ears, and the grinding of 
a drift ice. 

" That's the Chilcotin," whispered Corbett. 

" The Frazer, more like," replied Rampike. " Yes, I 
thought as much," he added a moment later as he came 
round a corner of the bluff round which the trail ran. 
'* We've struck the junction of them two rivers. This 
creek runs in pretty nigh the mouth of the Chilcotin." 

Almost whilst he was yet speaking, Corbett caught 
the speaker by the belt and dragged him down in the 
snow at his side. 

In spite of the suddenness and roughness of such 
treatment the old man uttered no protest. The ques- 
tion he wanted to ask was in his eyes as he turned his 
head cautiously and looked into his comrade's face, but 
with his lips he made no sound. 

Putting his lips to Jim's ear, Ned whispered: "There's 
a canoe just below us on the beach, lie still whilst I 
take a look at it;" and then he crawled away upon his 
belly until he could peer from behind a boulder on the 
sky-line, at the valley below. 

In that valley, between steep banks and piles of 
great ice-worn boulders, the last two hundred yards of 
the Chilcotin river rushed by to join the Frazer, and 
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amongst these boulders, at the very edge of the open 
water, lay a rough Indian canoa 

At the side of the canoe the trail stopped. 

" So that's the carcase as we have to watch," said 
Eampike*s voice in Ned's ear. " There's no need to 
keep down, lad, he ain't here. Let's go along the 
trail and take a look." And so saying Rampike rose 
and walked down to the canoe. 

The sight which there met his eyes and Ned's struck 
both men dumb for a while with wonder. 

What they saw was the work of one man, in one 
winter, without proper tools, without suflScient food, 
and with the awful odds against him of place and 
weather. 

" The devil fights hard for his own," muttered Ned; 
and indeed it seemed as if one man, unaided by super- 
natural powers, could not have accomplished what 
this man had done. 

Corbett forgot that the greed of gold is almost 
a supernatural power. Out of the trunk of a tree, 
felled by his own hands, the man who dwelt in this 
snow-choked canyon had made himself a canoe, his 
one tool the blade of his axe. The canoe so built was 
neither beautiful nor strong, but it was just strong 
enough for a fearless man to risk his life in, and beau- 
tiful enough, when it had its cargo on board, to tempt 
nine men out of ten to risk their souls to obtain it. 

For the cargo of that canoe was the world's desire 
— the omnipotent, all-purchaaing gold! In a hundred 
small sacks this cargo was stored away, each sack 
made either of deer-skin or the clothes of the man 
who made them. He had risked his life and sacrificed 
the blood of others to get the yellow dust, and now he 
gave the very clothes from off his back, in spite of the 
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bitter winter cold, to make sacks to save it in. As 
Ned looked and counted the sacks, and thought of old 
Roberts and Thon, of the money wasted and the toil 
unrewarded, he sighed. For the first time he regretted 
that he had lost the toss. 

"Wal, come on, Ned," said Bampike, breaking in 
upon this train of thought suddenly, "I'm goin* to 
watch right here. It's mighty lucky as we came when 
we did. That fellow means to skip as soon as ever 
the river clears." 

Ned said nothing, but in silence followed his com- 
panion to a lair behind a great block of gray stone, 
from which they could look down upon the trail 
opposite to them. 

" I guess it's safest here, though if the ice breaks up 
a bit more we sha'n't be able to get back if we want 
to," said Rampike; for in order to reach a position 
which commanded Cruickshank's trail, Rampike had 
led the way across the river, stepping warily across 
the ice, which was already split up into great pieces, 
which ground against each other and moved slowly 
with the stream. 

" It's not more than a hundred yards, I reckon, and 
I'll back her to shoot good that far, even by moon- 
light," were the last words which Rampike muttered 
as he drew a bead upon an imaginary figure on the 
trail across the river, and after this silence came and 
wrapped the two men round. 

All through the gloaming and the night, even until 
the dawn, there was only a great gray stone which 
stood upon one side of the Chilcotin and looked down 
upon the trail on the other side. 

There was no movement anywhere save the move- 
ment of the ice in the river and of the moon as she rose 
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and sank again in the clear night sky, nor was there 
any sound save the grinding of the ice as it broke into 
smaller and yet smaller pieces, and was borne along to 
join the hurtling mass which was hurrying down the 
Frazer. 

At first the shadows crept out into the valley, and 
one who was watching them gripped his rifle hard, and 
his breath came thick and fast. Again the moon rose 
and the shadows fled, and all was white and motionless 
and dumb. After this it grew darker again; the moon 
had gone and a chill wind made the watchers shiver, 
and one of them drew a white thread out of the 
material of his coat, and doubled it and tied it round 
the muzzle of his rifle, so that it made a great knot 
where the sight was, serviceable instead of a sight 
in the half darknesa The wind was cold, and the 
watchers' clothes were rigid with frost, but Rampike's 
fingers scarcely trembled as he tied that knot, and his 
face was firm and cold as ice. 

At last there was a sound far away up the canyon. 
''Crunch crunch, crunch crunch," it sounded with a 
regularity unlike any sound in nature. It was no 
rolling of the rocks, no creaking of the frozen pines, 
not even the tread of any heast of prey. It was the 
step of a man, and colonel or no colonel, the man 
whose tread echoed in that wintry dawn, brought with 
him to his doom some traces of that early training 
which had come to him from the drill-sergeant. In 
the streets of a great city a hundred men may pass 
and no one hears their tread, or knows that he hears it, 
and yet in spite of the roaring of the rivers and the 
grinding of the ice, this one man's tread, even in the 
snow, seemed like the tread of an army, and the sound 
of it grew and grew until Corbett knew that the 
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heavens heard it, and that its vibrations were echoed 
in hell. 

At the last they saw him, this man richer than all 
other men, this man yellow with gold and crimson 
with other men's blood, and what they saw was a 
wan, ragged figure, worn to a mere skeleton, its 
shoulders bent, plodding heavily along with the last 
load of yellow dust, stolen from Pete's Creek, hanging 
heavily in its hands. 

For a moment Corbett doubted if this could really 
be that same stalwart, smooth-tongued knave who had 
jockeyed him out of his dollars for three useless claims, 
but a sharp metallic " clink " upon the rock beside him 
called him back to himself and reminded him that 
Rampike had no doubts even if he had 

Inch by inch Ned saw the long barrel of the Win- 
chester pushed out over the rock, until it rested firmly, 
its deadly muzzle dark in the dim light of dawn. 

Slowly Rampike lowered his head until his cheek 
lay against the cold metal and his eye trained the 
weapon upon the man who for gold had not hesitated 
to kill two of his fellows. 

One more beat of his heart and he too would feel 
the kiss of the cold lead and go whither those others 
had gone. 

"My God, I can't do it! — Cruickshank !" cried 
Corbett, and as he cried out he sprang to his feet and 
threw up Rampike's rifle. 

"Cruickshank!" the cry startled the silence, so that 
all nature seemed to shudder at the sound, and 
"Cruickshank!" "Cruickshank!" the rocks repeated 
until the sound died away amongst the snows at the 
head of the canyon. 

At the first sound of that cry he whose name it was 
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stopped, and a,s he turned to look across the river the 
white light of dawn came down and struck him across 
the face, so that those who looked could see the lines 
graven on it by fear and hunger and remorse, and then 
his hands went wildly up towards heaven and he fell. 

The path which he had trodden so often crossed at 
this place a sheer slope of hardened snow, in which he 
had cut footsteps for himself, narrow indeed, but 
sufficient for the safety of a careful man. Until now 
he had never slipped or dreamed of slipping* and yet 
now with that cry in his ear, with the last load of 
gold in his hand, with the river almost clear enough 
for flight, he slipped and fell. Those who looked saw 
only a face full of mad fear, they heard only the clang 
of the metal wash -pan, which he wore as miners wear it, 
at his belt, and then, quick as the first ray of the dawn 
shoots across the mountain-side, Cruickshank shot 
down that ice-slope, and with a dull heavy plunge, sank 
in the ice-choked river. 

For minutes, which seemed hours, the two men who 
lay behind the rock neither spoke nor moved, only 
they stared with wide eyes at the empty trail where 
he had stood, and the jostling hummocks of ice in the 
river amongst which he sank. 

" Wal," said Rampike at last, "that's all, and I guess 
we take the pot." And he turned to where the canoe 
full of gold, the price of three men's lives, lay alone in 
the gray light of dawn. 

Even as he spoke the canoe moved. Some wiU ^7 
that the ice on which it rested had been sucked a^^^ 
by the rising river, and that so, it slid dowix ^^^^^^^ ^ 
and was borne along with all the other rxve^^ 
—-dead pines and dead men's bodies. v "^vauda 

But Rampike, who saw the thing, say^ 
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like the hands of the dead laid hold upon it and drew 
it away. 

Then they watched it drift out amongst the ice into 
the Frazer, and there for a while the great river played 
with it, and moaned and laughed over it by turns, and 
then it sank, and the gold that was in it, and the sin 
which that gold begot, are a portion of the load which 
the old river is so glad to lay down as she rushes into 
the salt sea beyond the sand-heads at New West- 
minster. 

Venvoi. 

My story is told, and the days which I wrote of 
have passed away, but something is still left to remind 
old-timers of the rush of '62. Pete's Creek is still 
yielding a fair return for work done upon it by a 
company, whose chairman is our old friend, Steve 
Chance, but such pockets as that found under Phon's 
boulder have never been found again. 

As for Ned Corbett, he is a rancher now on those 
yellow Chilcotin uplands, and the gold which pleases 
him best is that left by the sun upon his miles and 
miles of sweet mountain grass. If others have more 
gold, Ned has all that gold can purchase by the Frazer 
or elsewhere, work which he loves, and such health, 
spirits, and moderate wealth as should satisfy an honest 
man. 
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"The story is told with great animation, and the historical material is most 
effectively combined with a most excellent plot."— Saturday Review. 

By Right of Conquest: Or, With Cortez in Mexico. By 
G. A Henty. With 10 page Illustrations by W. S. Stagey, and 
2 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

"Mr. Henty's skill has never been more convincingly displayed than in this 
admirable and ingenious iXxity."— Saturday Review. 

** By Right of Conquest is the nearest approach to a perfectly successful histoif* 
cal tale tljat Mr. Qenty has yet published."— ^icademy. 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 
"Surely Mr. Henty should nndentand boys' tastes better than any man living." 
—The Timet, 

With Lee In Virgrinia: A story of the American ava 

War. By G. A Henty. With 10 page Illustrations by Gobdon 
Browne, and 6 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

" The story is a capital one and full of variety, and presents us with many 
picturesque scenes of Southern life. Young Wingfleld, who is conscientious^ 
spirited, and 'hard as nails,' would have been a man after the very heart of 
Stonewall Jackson." — Times. 

By Pike and Dyke: A Tale of the Else of the Dutch Re- 
public. By G. A. Henty. With 10 page Illustrations by Matnabd 
Brown, and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6<. 

'* The mission of Ned to deliver letters from William the Silent to his adherents 
at Brussels, the fight of the Good Venture with the Spanish man-of-war, the battle 
on the ice at Amsterdam, the siege of Haarlem, are all told with a vii^dness and 
skill, which are worthy of Mr. Henty at his "bei^t"— Academy. 

With Clive in India: Or, The BeginniDgs of an Empire. 

By G. A Henty. With 12 page lUustrations by Gordon Bbowns. 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6& 

"Among writers of stories of adventure for boys Mr. Henty stands in the very 
first rank. Those who know something about India will be the most ready to 
thank Mr. Henty for giving them this instructive volume to place in the hands 
of their children."— ilcademy. 

The Lion of St. Hark: A Tale of Venice in the Fourteenth 
Century. By G. A Henty. With 10 page Ulustrations by Gobdon 
Browne. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6^. 

** Every boy should read The Lion of St. Mark. Mr. Henty has never produced 
any story more delightful, more wholesome, or more vivacious. From first to 
last it will be read idth keen enjoyment."— TAe Saturday Review. 

Under Drake's Flag: A Tale of the Spanish Main. By 

G. A Henty. Illustrated by 12 page Pictures by Goedon Bbowne. 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

"There is not a dull chapter, nor, indeed, a dull page in the book; but the 
author has so carefully worked up his subject that the exciting deeds of his 
heroes are never incongruous or eLhsui±"— Observer. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie: A Tale of Font-enoy and CuUoden. 

By G. A Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

"Bonald, the hero, is very like the hero of Quentin Durtvard. The lad's 
journey across France with his faithful attendant Malcolm, and his hairbreadth 
escapes from the machinations of his father's enemies, make up as good a 
narrative of the kind as we have ever read. For freshness of treatment and 
variety of incident, Mr. Henty has here surpassed hmBeU"— Spectator. 
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BY Q. A. HENTY. 

" Amonff writers of stories of adventure for boys Mr. Bentjr stand* tn tbe yetj 
first Taiik.— Academy. 

for the Temple: a Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. By 
G. A. Hentt. With 10 page IHustrations by S. J. SoLOMOir, and 
a Coloured Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6<. 

"Mr. Henty's graphic prose pictures of the hopeless Jewish resistance to Soman 
swagr adds another leaf to his record of the famous wars of the world. The book 
is one of Mr. Henty's cleverest efforts."— G^rapAte. 

True to the Old Flag: A Tale of the American War of 
Independence. By G. A. Hentt. With 12 page Illustrations by 
GoSDOV Bbowns. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6<. 

''Does Justice to the pluck and determination of the British soldiers. The son 
of an American loyaUst, who remains true to our flag, falls among the hostile red- 
skins in that very Huron country which has been endeared to us by the exploits 
of Hawkeye and Chingachgook."— 2%« Times. 

The Lion of the North: A Tale of Gustavus Adolphus and 
the Wars of B«ligion. By G. A Hkntt. With 12 page Pictures 
by J. SoHoNBSBO. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6<. 

"A praiseworthy attempt to Interest British youth in the great deeds of the 
Ucotcb. Brigade in the wars of Gustavus Adolphus. Mackay, Hepburn, and Munro 
Uve again in Mr. Henty's pages, as those deserve to live whose disciplined bands 
formed really the germ of the modem British ajmy. "—Athenofum. 

The Young Carthagfinian: A story of the Times of 
Hannibal. By 6. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by C. J. 
Staniland, B.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6a. 

" The effect of an interesting story, well constructed and vividly told, is en- 
hanced by the picturesque quality of the scenic background. From first to last 
nothing stays the interest of the nan-ative. It bears us along as on a stream, 
whose current varies in direction, but never loses its force."— Saturday Review. 

With Wolfe In Canada: Or, The Winning of a Continent. 
By G. A. Hentt. With 12 page Illustrations by Goedon Browne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

"A model of what a boys' story-book should be. Mr. Henty has a great power 
of infusing into the dead facts of history new life, and as no pains are spared by 
him to ensure accuracy in historic details, his books supply useful aids to study 
as well as Bximaemeni."— School Guardian. 

In Freedom's Cause: a story of Wallace and Bruce. By 
G. A Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by Gordon Bbowne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

"Mr. Henty has broken new ground as an historical novelist, tes tale of the 
days of Wallace and Bruce is full of stirring action, and will commend itsdf to 
ho7%.'*—Athenamm. 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 
"Mr. Henty is one of our most successful writers of historical tales. "—fiieotnnan. 



Through the Fray: a story of the Luddite Eiots. fiy 

G. A. Hentt. "With 12 page Illustrations by H. M. Paqkt. Crown 

Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

" Mr. Henty inspires a love and admiration for straightforwardness, truth, and 
courage. This is one of the best of the many good books Mr. Henty has produced^ 
and deserves to be classed with his Fcteing Death."— Statidard. 

Captain Bayley'S Heir: A Tale of the Gold Fields of Cali- 
fornia. By G. A Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by H. M. 
Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

"A Westminster boy who makes his way in the world by hard work, good 
temper, and unfailing courage. The descriptions given of life are just what a 
healthy intelligent lad should delight In."— St. James's Gazette. 

A Jacobite Exile: Being the Adventures of a Young EDglish- 
man in the Service of Charles XII. of Sweden. By G. A. Henty, 
With 8 page Illustrations by Paul Habdy, and a Map. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 

In this story Sir Marmaduke Carstairs, who is a Jacobite, is denounced 
as a plotter against the life of King William, and although innocent of the 
charge, he has to flee from England. His son Charlie, who goes with him 
to Sweden, is the hero of the tale. This youth joins the foreign legion 
under Charles XII. of Sweden, and takes a distinguished part in several 
famous campaigns against the Russians and the Poles. Besides his stirring 
career as a soldier, the narrative is full of the hero's personal adventures 
in Poland, Sweden, Russia, and England. The narrative swings along at 
a breathless pace, and holds the reader entranced to the end. 

Condemned as a Nihilist: A story of Escape from Siberia. 
By G. A. Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by Walteb Paget. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

"The best of this year's Henty. His narrative is more interesting than many 
of the tales with which the public is familiar, of escape from Siberia. Despite 
their superior claim to authenticity these tales are without doubt no less fic- 
titious than Mr. Henty's, and he beats them hollow In the matter of sensations. 
The escape of the hero and his faithful Tartar from the Samoyedes is quite the 
high-water mark of this author's achievement."— i^aticma2 Observer. 

Orange and Green: A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. 
By Gr. A Henty. With 8 full -page Illustrations by Gobdon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 

"An extremely spirited story, based on the struggle in Ireland* rendered 
memorable by the defence of 'Derry and the siege of Limerick."— &»t Review. 

"The narrative is free from the vice of prejudice, and ripples with life as 
vivacious as if what is being described were really passing before the eye. . . . 
Should be in the hands of every young student of Irish hiktoTy."— Belfast News. 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 
'Mr. Henty is the king of story-tellen for hoys."— Suwrd aiid Trotoel. 



One of the 28th: a Tale of Waterloo. By G. A. Hbnty. 

With 8 page Illiistrations by W. H. Qvsbend, and 2 Maps. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

" Written with Homeric vigour and heroic inspiration. It is graphic, pictnr- 
esqae, and dnunatically effective . . . shows us Mr. Henty at his best and 
brightest. The adventures will hold a boy of a winter's night enthralled as he 
rashes through them with breathless interest 'from cover to coyer.' "—Observer. 

The Cat of BubasteS: a story of Ancient Egypt. By 

G. A Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by J. E. Wegxjelin. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6a. 

"The story, from the criticnl moment of the killing of the sacred cat to the 
perilous exodus into Asia with which it closes, is very skilfully constructed and 
full of exciting adventures. It is admirably illustrated."— <S^atitntoy Jieview. 

Maori and Settler: A story of the New Zealand War. By 
G. A Hentt. With 8 page Illustrations by Alfbed Feabse, and 
a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 58, 

"It is a book which all young people, but especially boys, will read with 
Kvi(lity.*'—AthencBUfn. 

"A first-rate book for boys, brimful of adventure, of humorous and interesting 
conversation, and of vivid pictures of colonial liie."—SchoolTn(Mter. 

St. George for England: a Tale of Cressy and Poitiers. 
By G. A. Henty. With 8 full-page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5& 

" Mr. Henty's historical novels for boys bid fair to supplement, on their behalf, 
the historical labours of Sir Walter Scott in the land of Hction."— Standard. 

" A story of very great interest for boys. In his own forcible style the author 
has endeavoured to snow that determination and enthusiasm can accomplish mar- 
vellous results; and that courage is generally accompanied by magnanimi^ and 
gentleness."— PoZZ MaU Gazette. 

The Bravest of the Brave: With Peterborough in Spain. 

By G. A. Henty. With 8 full-page Pictures by H. M. Paget. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 

"Mr. Henty never loses sight of the moral purpose of his work— to enforce the 
doctrine of courage and truth, mercy and lovingkindness, as indispensable to the 
making of an English gentleman. British lads will read The Bravest qf the 
Brave with pleasure and profit; of that we are quite sure."— Da% Telegraph. 

For Name and Fame: Or, Through Afghan Passes. By 
G. A. Henty. With 8 full-page Illustrations by Gordon Bbownb. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

"The best feature of the book, apart from its scenes of adventure, is its honest 
effort to do justice to the patriotism of the Afghan people."— Da% Neufs. 

"Not only a rousing story, replete with all the varied forms of excitement of a 
campaign, but, what is still more useful, an account of a territory and its inhabi- 
tants which must for a long time possess a supreme interest for Englishmen, as 
being the key to our Indian EiapiTe."— Glasgow Herald. 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

'Mr. Henty is the king of story-tellers for \ioy%."— Sword and Trowel. 



Held Fast for England: a Tale of the siege of Gibraltar. 

By G. A. Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, .5a. 

"Among them we wonld place first in interest and wholesome educational 
value the story of the siege of Gibraltar. . . . There is no cessation of exciting 
incident throughout the 9,U)Ty."—AthenoBum. 

In the Reign of TerrOP: The Adventures of a Westminster 

Boy. By G. A Henty. With 8 full -page Illustrations by J. 

ScHoNBERG. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 

" Harry Sandwith, the Westminster boy, may fairly be said to beat Mr. Henty's 
record. His adventures will delight boys by the audacity and peril they depict 
The story is one of Mr. Henty's best"— Saturday Review. 

By Sheer Pluck: A Tale of the Ashanti War. By G. A. 

Henty. With 8 full-page Pictures by Gordon Browne. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 

**By Sheer Pluck will be eagerly read."— ^tAeruuttm. 

"Morally, the book is everything that could be desired, setting before the boys 
a bright and bracing ideal of the English gentleman."— CAmtian Leader. 

The Dragon and the Raven: Or, The Days of King 

Alfred. By G. A Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by C. J. 

Staniland, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5a. 

" A story that may justly be styled remarlcable. Boys, in reading it, will be 
surprised to find how Alfred persevered, through years of bloodshed and times 
of peace, to rescue his people from the thraldom of the Danes. We hope the 
book will soon be widely Icnown in all our w\io6\&."— Schoolmaster. 

A Final Reckoning: A Tale of Bush Life in Australia. 

By G. A. Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by W. B. Wollen. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5a. 

" All boys will read this story with eager and unflagging interest. The episodes 
are in Mr. Henty's very best vein— graphic, exciting, realistic; and, as in all Mr. 
Henty's books, the tendency is to the foiTuation of an honourable, manly, and 
even heroic character."— ^irmiitgrAam Post. 

Facing Death : Or, The Hero of the Vaughan Pit A Tale of 

the Coal Mines. By G. A Henty. With 8 page Pictures by 

GrOBDON Bbowne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5a. 

" If any father, godfather, clergyman, or schoolmaster is on the look-out for a 
good book to give as a present to a boy who is worth his salt, this is the book we 
would recommend."— iStondard. 

A Chapter of Adventures: Or, Through the Bombard- 
ment of Alexandria. By G. A. Henty. With 6 page Illustrations 
by W. H. OvEBEND. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 35. 6d. 

"Jack Bobson and his two companions have their fill of excitement, and their 
chapter of adventures is so brisk and entertaining we could have wished it longer 
than it is. ' — Saturday Review. 
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BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. 



one on common earth. The story is thoroughly original, full of fancy and pathos, 
mest but not too obtrusive teaching." — The Times. 



A Rough Shaking. By George Mac Donald. With 
12 pa^e Illustrations by W. Pabkinson. Crown Svo, cloth elegant^ 
olivine edges, 6^. 
One of Mr. Mac Donald's wonderful and charming BioiiQu."— Athenaeum. 
"One of the very best books for boys that has been written. It is full of mate- 
rial peculiarly well adapted for the young, containing in a marked degree, the 
elements of all that is necessary to make up a perfect boys' hook."— Teachers' Aid. 

At the Back of the North Wind. By George Mac 

Donald. With 75 Ulustrations by Arthur Hughes. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

*1ji At the Back of the North Wind we stand with one foot in fairyland and 

3 on common earth. The « ' "* . •- 

and underlaid with earnest I 

Ranald Bannerman's Boyhood. By George Mac Donald. 

With 36 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo, cloth ele- 
gant, olivine edges, bs. 

"The sympathy with boy-nature in Ranald Banner-man's Boyhood is perfect. 
It is a beautiful picture of childhood, teaching by its impressions and suggestions 
all noble things."— -Brifia^ Quarterly Review. 

The Princess and the Goblin. By George Mac Donald. 

With 82 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6rf. 

"Little of what is written for children has the lightness of touch and play of 
fancy which are characteristic of George Mac Donald's fairy tales. Mr. Arthur 
Hughes's illustrations are all that illustrations should be."— ifanc/te«<er Guardian. 

The Princess and Curdle. By George Mac Donald. 

With 8 page Illustrations Crown Svo, cloth extra, da. 6(2. 

There is the finest and rarest genius in this brilliant story. Upgrown people 
would do wisely occasionally to lay aside tlieir newspapers and magazines to 
spend an hour with Curdle and the Princess. "— Sheffield Independent. 



The Clever Miss Follett. By j. k. h. Dennt. With 

12 page Illustrations by Gertrude D. Hammond. Crown Svo, 
doth elegant, olivine edges, 6a. 

This is the story of a great fortune, and its attendant train of misfor- 
tunes. The FoUetts are a middle-class family who suddenly find them- 
selves in the possession of immense wealth, and the interest is obtained by 
showitig what effect this change has upon their various characters. With 
fine subtlety the author depicts the schemes, duplicities, worries, and dis- 
appointments which follow the Folletts in their efforts to scramble into 
society and make aristocratic marriages. Then, in the midst of their plans, 
the wealth is taken from them, and the friendships which they have made 
are shown in their true character. Altogether it is a bright, clever, enter- 
taining tale, with a rare distinction in its minute portrayal of diverse 
character. 
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NEW EDITION OP THE UNIVERSE. 



The Universe : OrThe infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 
A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels revealed and 
explained by Natural Science. By F. A. Pouchkt, m.d. With 
272 Engravings on wood, of which 65 are full-page size, and a 
Coloured Frontispiece. Eleventh Edition, medium 8vo, doth ele- 
gant, gilt edges, 7«. 6d. ; also morocco antique, 16s. 

" We can honestly commend Professor Pouchet's book, which is admirably, as 
it is copiously illustrated."— 27je Times. 

"Scarcely any book in French or in English is so likely to stimulate in the 
young an interest in the physical phenomena."— Fortnightly Review. 



BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 



The Wreck of "The Golden Fleece:" The story of a 

North Sea Fisher- boy. By Robert Lkighton. With 8 page 

Illustrations by Frank Brangwyn. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 

olivine edges, 5«. 

In this story the interest is mainly secured by a description of life on the 

wild North Sea, — the hero being a parson's son who is apprenticed on board 

a Lowestoft fishing lugger. The lad has to suffer many buffets from his 

shipmates, while the storms and dangers which he braved on board the 

" North Star " are set forth with minute knowledge and intense power. 

The wreck of " The Golden Fleece " forms the climax to a thrilling series 

of desperate mischances. From this point the narrative deals with A 

mysterious highway robbery and murder; the trial of the accused fisherman; 

his escape, and the mad chase after the criminal out upon the high seas. 

Altogether, this is a wholesome tale with plenty of sea-water in it, and a 

fine run of breezy adventure. 

The Pilots of Pomona: a story of the Orkney Islands. 
By KoBBRT Leiqhton. With 8 page Illustrations by John Leioh- 
TON, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 

" A story which is quite as good in its way as Trecbiure Island, and is full of 
adventure of a stirring yet most natural kind. Although it is primarily a boys' 
book, it is a real godsend to the elderly reader who likes something fresh— some- 
thing touched with the romance and magic of yo\\t\i."—Qla8goio Evening Times. 

"His pictures of Orcadian life and nature are charming."— Saturday Review. 

The Thirsty Sword: A story of the Norse Invasion of 
Scotland (1262-63). By Egbert Lkighton. With 8 page Illus- 
trations by Alfred Pearse, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth ele- 
gant, olivine edges, 5«. 

"This is one of the most fascinating stories for boys that it has ever been our 
pleasure to read. From first to last the interest never flags. Boys will worship 
Kenric, who is a hero in every sense of the word."— Schoolmaster. 

" It gives a lively idea of the wild life of the Western Islands in those rough 
days, reminding one not seldom of Sir Walter Scott's Lord qf the Isles. It Is full 
of incident and sensational adventure."— TAe Guardian, 
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BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

Mr. Fenn stands in the foremost rank of writers in this department"— i)a% 
News. 

Quicksilver: Or, A Boy with no Skid to his Wheel. By 
Geoboe Manville Fenn. With 10 page Illustrations by Frank 
Dadd. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

" QvicksiXver is little short of an inspiration. In it that prince of story-writers 
for boys— George Manville Fenn— has surpassed himself. It is an ideal book for 
a boy's library."— Procrtcaf Teacher. 

" The story is capitally told, it abounds in graphic and well-described scenes, 
and it has an excellent and manly tone throughout."— TA0 QtMrdian. 

Dick 0' the Fens: A Komance of the Great East Swamp.- By 
G. Manville Fenn. With 12 page Illustrations by Frank Dadd. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

** We conscientiously believe that boys will find it capital reading. It is full 
of incident and mystery, and the mystery is kept up to the last moment. It is 
rich in effective local colouring; and it has a historical interest"— rtm««. 

*' Deserves to be heartily and unreservedly praised as regards plot, incidents^ 
and spirit. It is its author's masterpiece as yeV— Spectator. 

Devon Boys: A Tale of the North Shore. By G. Manville 

Fenn. With 12 page Illustrations by Gobdon Bbowne. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6». 

"An admirable story, as remarkable for the individuality of its young heroes 
as for the excellent descriptions of coast scenery and life in North Devon. It is 
one of the best books we have seen this season."— .<ltAe7u»u9n. 

The Golden Magnet: A Tale of the Land of the Incas. By 
G. Manville Fenn. Illustrated by 12 page Pictures by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Qs, 

"There could be no more welcome present for a boy. There is not a dull page 
in the book, and many will be read with breathless interest ' The Golden Mag- 
net' is, of course, the same one that attracted Kaleigh and the heroes of West- 
vtard Ho!"— Journal qf Education. 

In the King's Name: Or, The Cruise of the Kestrel. By 
G. Manville Fenn. Illustrated by 12 page Pictures by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

"A capital boys' story, full of incident and adventure, and told in the lively 
style in which Mr. Fenn is such an &6ept."— Globe. 

*' The best of all Mr. Fenn's productions in this field. It has the great quality 
of always 'moving on,' adventure following adventure in constant succession."— 
Daily News. 

Nat the Naturalist: A Boy's Adventures in the Eastern 

Seas. By G. Manville Fenn. With 8 page Pictures. Crown 8vo, 

cloth elegant, olivine edges, 68. 

*' lliis sort of book encourages independence of character, develops resource, 
and teaches a boy to keep his eyes open."— Saturday Review. 
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BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

*' No one can find his way to the hearts of lads more readily than Mr. Fenn."— 
Nottingham Ouardian. 



Bunyip Land: The story of a Wild Joumey in New Guinea. 

By G. Manville Fenn. With 6 page niuBtrationa by GoBDON 

Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4a. 

" Mr. Fenn deserves the thanks of everybody for Bunyip Land, and we may ven- 
ture to promise that a quiet week may be reckoned on whilst the youngsters have 
such fascinating literature provided for their evenings' amusement."— 5peetotor. 

BrOWnsmith'S Boy: A Eomance in a Garden. By G. Man- 
ville Fenn. With 6 page Illustrations. New Edition, Crown 
Svo, doth elegant, 3«. 6d. 

"Mr. Fenn's books are among the best, if not altogether the best, of the stories 
for boys. Mr. Fenn is at his best in Broumsmith's Boy."— Pictorial World. 



^ See also under heading of Blackie's 8/ Series for other Books 
by G. Manville Fenn. 



Grettir the Outlaw: A story of Iceland. By S. Baring- 
Gould. With 10 page Illustrations by M. Zbno Diemeb, and a 
Coloured Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

** Is the boys' book of its year. That is, of course, as much as to say that it 
will do for men grown as well as juniors. It is told in simple, straightforward 
English, as all stories should be, and it has a freshness, a freedom, a sense of sun 
and ¥rlnd and the open air, which make it irresistible."— ^ationo^ Observer. 



Two Thousand Years Ago: Or, The Adventures of a Eoman 

Boy. By Professor A. J. Church. With 12 page Illustrations by 

Adbien Mabie. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 

"Adventures well worth the telling. The book is extremely entertaining as 
well as useful, and there is a wonderful freshness in the Roman scenes and 
characters."— TAa Times. 



The Seven Wise Scholars. By Ascott e. Hope. With 

nearly 100 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Cloth elegant, 6a. 

"As full of fun as a volume of Punch; with illustrations, more laughter- 
provoking than most we have seen since Leech Aie^"— Sheffield Independent 

Stories of Old Renown: Tales of Knights and Heroes. 

By Ascott R Hope. With 100 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

Crown 8vo^ cloth elegant, 3a. 6d 

" A really fascinating book worthy of its telling title. There Is, we venture to 
■ay, not a dull page in the book, not a story which will not bear a second read- 
ing."— Ouardian. 
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BY Q. NORWAY. 



A True Cornish Maid By G. Norway. With 6 p«ge 
Illustrations by J. Finnemore. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3«. 6(i. 
This is a story of the Cornish coast at a time when the press-gang 
brought terror into all its seaports, and smuggling was an ereryday prac- 
tice. The heroine of the tale is sister to a young fellow who geta into 
trouble in landing a contraband cargo, and shooting the officer in charge 
of the press-gang. In this extremity she stands by her brother bravely, 
and by means of her daring scheme he manages to escape. There is abun- 
dance of stirring incident in this tale; the characters are all natural, and 
the tone is altogether breesy and wholesome. 

Hussein the Hostage: Or, A Boy's Adventures in Persia. 

By G. Norway. With 8 page Illustrations by John Sohonbebg. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

*• Hussein the Hostage is full of originality and vigour. The characters are life- 
like, there is plenty of stirring incident, the interest is sustained throughout, and 
every boy will enjoy following the fortunes of the liQVo"— Journal of Education. 



The Loss of John Humble: What Led to it, and what 

Came of It. By Gr. Norway. With 8 page Illustrations by John 

ScHoNBBRG. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

" This story will place the author at once in the front rank. It is full of life 
and adventure. He is equally at home in his descriptions of life in Sweden and 
in the more stirring passages of wreck and disaster, and the interest of the story 
Is sustained without a break from first to Isi&i"— Standard. 



BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 



The Pirate Island: A story of the South Pacific. By 

Harry Collingwood. With 8 page Pictures by C. J. Staniland 

and J. R. Wells. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

" A capital story of the sea ; indeed in our opinion the author is superior in some 
respects as a marine novelist to the better known Mr. Clark Rttssell."— TA« Times. 

The Congo Rovers: a story of the glave Squadron. By 

Harry Collingwood. With 8 page Illustrations by J. Schonbbhg. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 

" No better sea story has lately been written than the Congo Eovert. It is as 
original as any boy could deaire."— Morning Post. 

The Log: of the "Flying Fish:" A story of Aeriaa and 

Submarine Peril and Adventure. By Harrt Collingwood. With 
6 page Illustrations by Gordon Brownb. New and cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

" The FlyiTig Fish actually surpasses all Jules Verne's creations ; with incred- 
ible speed she files through the air, skims over the surface of the water, and darts 
along the ocean bed. We strongly recommend our school-boy friends to ]" '"" 
themselves of her log."— Athenceum. 
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BY DR. GORDON STABLES. 



Westward with Columbus. By Gordon Stables, m.d., 
aif. With 8 page Illustrations by Alfred Peabbe. Crown 8va 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 
The hero of this story is Columbus himself; and a very picturesque, 
noble, and enchanting hero he makes. His career is traced from boyhood 
onwards, but the narrative deals chiefly with the great naval venture 
which Columbus conducted across the Atlantic, and which resulted in the 
discovery of the American continent. There were many dangers which 
threatened to wreck this momentous enterprise, but these were all over- 
come by this indomitable man, and his efforts were at last crowned with 
success. It is a splendid story, possessing all the value of truth, with 
all the charm of the most daring romance. 

Twixt School and College: a Tale of Self-reliance. By 

Gordon Stables, cm., m.d., b.n. With 8 page Illustrations by 

W. Pabkinson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

"One of the best of a prolific writer's bookB for boys, being full of i>ractical 
instnictions as to keeping pets, from white mice upwards, and inculcates in a way 
which a little recalls Miss Edge worth's 'Frank* the virtue of self-reliance, 
though the local colouring of the home of the Aberdeenshire boy is a good deal 
^lore picturesque."— ^t/ierusum. 



BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 



A Fair Claimant: Being a Story for Girls. By Frances 
Abmstbong. With 8 page Illustrations by Gertrude D. Hammond. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
The heroine of this story is found, when a child, in the attic of a lodging- 
house in Chelsea. Her mother has unaccountably disappeared, and her 
parentage remains a mystery. She is adopted by a wealthy lady, and re- 
sides abroad until the death of her benefactress. Thereafter, Olive Bethime 
comes to England as a governess, and it is then that she begins to learn her 
own strange history. It is a tale of surprising vicissitude, which is slowly 
unravelled with happy skill, but in the end all the wrongs are pleasantly 
righted. The interest of this narrative never for a moment flags, because 
the character of the heroine is as fascinating as the mystery of her birth. 



BY ANNE BEALE. 

The Heiress of Courtleroy. By Annb Beale. With 8 

page Illustrations by T. C. H. Castle. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6«. 

" We can speak highly of the grace with which Miss Beale relates how the 
young ' Heiress of Courtleroy ' had such good influence over her uncle as to win 
bim $om his intensely selfish wavB."— Guardian. 

" In Le Eoy we have perhaps the most striking and original creation that Miss 
Beale has made. He interests us to the \2i&t:'— Spectator. 
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BY KIRKE MUNROE. 

The White Conquerors of Mexico: A Tale of Toitec and 

Aztec. By Kibk Munroe. With 8 page niastrations by W. S. 
Stacst. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

Thia story deals with the Conquest of Mexico by Cortes and his Spaniards. 
They are the daring white conquerors who pushed their way through count- 
less difficulties into the great Aztec kingdom, and established their power 
ia the wondrous city where Montezuma reigned in barbaric splendour. 
This episode is one of the most romantic in all history, and the author of 
this narrative has made it newly entrancing by the many cunning effects 
which he has added with consummate dexterity. It were simply vain to 
single out any particular adventure in a narrative which teems with 
happenings of the weirdest kind. 



With the Sea Kings: a story of the Days of Lord Nelson. 

By F. H. Winder. With 6 page Illustrations by W. S. Stacet. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, is. 
Philip Trevellon was an English lad who thought to become a Lord High 
Admiral like his hero, Horatio Nelson. By way of achieving this purpose 
he ran away from home and joined a privateer. After taking part in the 
capture of a French frigate, he was captured by Corsairs and sold into 
slavery. He escaped, and his subsequent bravery in a sea fight brought 
him an interview with Lord Nelson, and promotion. Having been appointed 
to the Victory he took part in the battle of Trafalgar. This is a real salt- 
water story, set forth in a hearty, handsome, old-fashioned style. 



BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 

Highways and High Seas: Cyril Harle/s Adventures on 

both. By F. Frankfort Moore. With 8 page Illustrations by 

Alfred Pearse. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 

"This is one of the hest stories Mr. Moore has written, perhaps the very best. 
The exciting adventures among highwaymen and privateers are sure to attract 
boys. "—Spectator, 

Under Hatches: Or, Ned Woodtborpe's Adventures. By F. 

Frankfort Moore. With 8 page Illustrations by A Forestieb. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

"The story as a story is one that will just suit boys all the world over. The 
characters are well drawn and consistent; Patsy, the Iris^ steward will be found 
especially amusing." — Schoolmaster. 



Giannetta : a GirFs story of Herself. By BosA Mulholland. 

With 8 page Blustrations by Lookhart Bogle. Crown 8vo, cloth 

elegant, olivine edges, 5a. 

** Giannetta is a true heroine— warm-hearted, self-sacrificing, and, as all good 
"Women nowadays are, largely touched with the enthusiasm of humanity. One 
of the most attractive gift-ljooks of the season."— TAe Academy. 
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BY J. M. CALLWELL. 



A Champion of the Faith: a Tale of Prince Hal and the 
Ijollards. By J. M. Callwkll. With 6 page Illustrations by 
Herbert J. Draper. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, i». 

The earlier part of this story deals with the merry escapades of Prince 
Hal and his favourite, Sir John Oldcastle. Then the narrative deepens in 
its interest when the Prince ascends the throne as Henry V. , while his old 
comrade becomes a Lollard and a champion of the new faith. As such, 
Sir John Oldcastle endures many hardships, and escapes from the Tower, 
but finally he is captured by treachery and burnt at the stake. This his- 
torical tale is full of the most interesting episodes, while at the same time 
its tone is pure and ennobling. 



BY ALICE CORKRAN. 



Megf'S Friend. By Alice Corkran. With 6 page Illustra- 
tions by Robert Fowler. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3». 6rf. 

"One of Miss Corkran 's charming books for girls, narrated in that simple 
and picturesque style which marks the authoress as one of the first amongst 
writers for young people."— T^e Spectator. 

Margery Merton'S Girlhood. By Alice Corkran. With 
6 page Pictures by Gordon Browne. Cr. 8vo^ cloth extra, 3s. 6d 

"Another book for girls we can warmly commend. There is a delightful 
piquancy in the experiences and trials of a young English girl who studies 
painting in "SBnA."— Saturday Review. 

Down the Snow Stairs: Or, From Good-night to Good- 
morning. By Alice Corkran. With 60 Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3«. 6d. 

"Afascinating wonder-book for children."— -4 tAcncBttJJi. 

"A gem of the first water, bearing upon every page the mark oi genius, iii w 
indeed a Little Pilgrim's Progress."— C?irweian Leader 



Gold, Gold, in Cariboo: A story of Adventure in British 
Columbia. By Clive Philltpps-Wolley. With 6 page lUuatra- 
tions by G. C. Hindlbt. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

, ^- ^;«T\ Bet out v»\tVi 

Ned Corbett, a young EngUshman, and his companion » ^^ Yx^^x 

a pack-train in order to obtain gold on the upper reaches ^ ^^^ ^ctim^ 



River. Many difficulties lie in their path, but cbiefty they »^ ^^^ ,, '^^. 
of an nnacrupulona Yankee. After innunierable adventnr '^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
and-death 8tnigf?le with the Arctic weather of that ^v\i^ ^!^^A- ^^^"^ ^t.ov^- 
theseeret gohl^minoa for whit;h they bav« toilBonaely BettX<J»^ ^ tslng^'* P»«?i^ 
is 80 waK and \i v\i\, i^n t\ mi \\\ rul ] i i ig that ti u b uy w ould *^* r 
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BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 



Under False Colours: a story from Two Girls' Wvea. 

By Sarah Doudnet. With 6 page Illustrations by O. G. KiL- 

BUBNB. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, is. 

"Sarah Doudney has no superior as a writer of high-toned stories— pure in 
style, original in conception, and with skilfully wrought-out plots ; but we have 
seen nothing from her pen equal in dramatic enei^y to this book." — Christian 
Ltadet. 

BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 



Three Bright Girls: A story of chance and Mischance. 
By Annib E. Armstrong. With 6 page Illustrations by W. Par- 
kinson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, Zs. Qd, 

"Among many good stories for girls this is undoubtedly one of the very best. 
The three girls whose portraits are so admirably painted are girls of earnest, 
practical, and business-like mood. Ever bright and cheerful, they influence other 
lives, and at last thev come out of their thals and difficulties with honour to 
themselves and benefits to all about them."— TeacAer*' Aid. 

A Very Odd Girl: or, Life at the Gabled Farm. By Annib 
E. Armstrong. With 6 page Illustrations by S. T. Dadd. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 3^. 6d. 

"The book is one we can heartily recommend, for it is not only bright and 
interesting, but also pure and healthy in tone and teaching."— TAe Lady. 

"The doings of the heroine at the Gabled Farm are amusing in the extreme, 
and her escapades are always bringing her into trouble. Vera is a fine character, 
however, and our girls will all be the better for making her acquaintance."— 
Teachers' Aid. 



BY EDGAR PICKERING. 



An Old -Time Yarn: Wherein is set forth divers desperate 
mischances which befell Anthony Ingram and his shipmates in the 
West Indies and Mexico with Hawkins and Drake. By Edgar 
Pickering. Illustrated with 6 page Pictures drawn by Alfred 
Pearse. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3«. 6d. 

"And a very good yam it is, with not a dull page from first to last. There is 
a flavour of Westtmrd Ho ! in this attractive hoo\i."— Educational Review. 

" An excellent story of adventure. Especially good is the description of Mexico 
and of the dungeons of the Inquisition, while Don Diego Polo is a delightfiU 
mixture of bravery and humour, and his rescue of the unfortunate prisoners is 
told with great spirit. The book is thoroughly to be recommended."— Crttardian. 

Silas Verney : a Tale of the Time of Charles II. By Edgar 

Pickering. With 6 page Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, Ss. 6d 

"Wonderful as the adventures of Silas are, it must be admitted that they are 
▼ery naturally worked out and very plausibly presented. Altogether this u an 
excellent story for \ioy%" —Saturday Review. 
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BY C. J. HYNE. 

The Captured Cruiser: or, Two Years from Land. By 
C. J. Htns. With 6 page Illustrations by Frank Branqwtn. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6(2. 

* ' It is altogether a capital story, well illustrated. "—Saturday Review. 
"The two lads and the two skippers are admirably dravm. Mr. Hyne has 
now secured a position in the first rank of writers of fiction for boys."— iS|pe0tator. 



Afloat at Last: a Sailor Boy's Log of his Life at Sea. By 
John C. Hdtcheson. With 6 page Illustrations by W, H. 
OvBBEND. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. Gd. 

"As healthy and breezy a book as one could wish to put into the hands of 
a hoy."— Academy. 

" A tale of seafaring life told with fire and enthusiasm, full of spirited incident 
and well-drawn character."— 06»«n?er. 

Picked up at Sea: Or, The Gold Miners of Mintume Creek. 

By J. C. HuTOHBSON. With 6 page Pictures. Cloth extns 3«. 6d, 

'* The author's success with this book is so marked that it may well encoiurage him 
to further efforts. The description of mining life in the Far West is true and aoou- 
rate."-^S«andai-d. 

Sir Walter's Ward: a Tale of the Crusades. By William 

EvEBARD. With 6 page Illustrations by Walter Paget. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d 

" This book will prove a very acceptable present either to boys or girls. Both 
alike will take an interest in the career of Dodo, in spite of his unheroic name, 
and follow him through his numerous and exciting adventurea"— Academy. 



Brother and Sister: Or, The Trials of the Moore Family. 

By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. With 6 page Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, 3». 6(i 

. "A pretty story, and well told. The plot is cleverly constructed, and the moral 
w exceUent."— -4 t^n«um. 

The Search for the Talisman: A story of Labrador. 

By Hbnry Frith. With 6 page Illustrations by J, Schonbbbg. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d 

"Mr. Prith's volume will be among thoiie Mi^Tit rt suE and hT^heflt valiunl The 
adventures among seals, whales, and icebeii^a in Uibiitd^r ^vill delight many a 
young reader."— PaW Mall Gazette. 

Reefer and Rifleman: a t^u of the Two F 

J. Pkrcy- Groves, late 27th Irniiskillinus. Wititi 
tions by John Sohonberq. Crown 8vo, cloth eli 



*v**A Rood. old-fashioned, amphibious stojy <il <>ii' nehtlng 
"«« Deginniug of our century, with a fair BpriukliDg tif Iim 
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BY CAROLINE AUSTIN. 



Cousin Geoflfrey and I. By Caroldtb Austin. With 6 

page Illastratioiis by W. Pabkinson. Cr. 8to, cloth extra, 3s. Qd, 

" MiM Auatin'f story to bright^ clever, and well AeYeXoped." —Saturday Bevieut. 
"ApowerfallywrittenandreaUsticstory of girl life. . . . The tone of the 
book to iMire and good."— PraUieal Teacher, 

Hugh Herbert's Inheritance. By Caroline Austin. 

With 6 page IlliutrationB by C. T. Garland. Crown 8vo, cloth 

elegant, 8«. 6d. 

"Will please by its simplicity, its tenderness, and its healthy interesting 
mottre. It to admirably wntten"— Scotsman. 

Storied Holidays: A Cycle of Red-letter Days. By E. S. 

Brooks. With 12 page Blustrations by Howard Ptle. Crown 

8vo^ doth elegant, Bs. 6(2. 

"It to a downright good book for a senior boy, and to eminently readable from 
flnt to lufSchoolnuuter. 

ChivalriC Days: stories of Courtesy and Courage in the 

Olden Times. By E. S. Brooks. With 20 Illustrations by 

Gordon Browns and other Artists. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 38. 6d, 

"We have seldom come across a prettier collection of tales. These charming 
stories of boys and girls of olden days are no mere flctitioas or imaginary sketches, 
bat are real and actual records of their sayings and doings."— Iriterary World. 

Historic Boys: Their Endeavours, their Achievements, and 

their Tunes. By E. S. Brooks. With 12 page Illustrations by 

R B. Birch and John Schonberg. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3«. 6d. 

"A wholesome book, manly in tone, its character sketches enlivened by brisk 
dialogue and high-class illustrations; altogether one that should incite boys to 
further acquaintance with those rulers of men whose careers are narrated. We 
advise teachers to put it on their Itot of pvizeB."— Knowledge. 



Dr. JoIIiffe'S Boys: a Tale of Weston School. By Lewis 

HouoH. With 6 page Pictures. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3«. 6d^ 

" Toung people who appreciate Tom BrowrCs Schooldays wUl find this story a 
worthy companion to that fascinating book. There is the same manliness of tone, 
truthfulness of outline, avoidance of exaggeration and caricature, and healthy 
morality as characterized the masterpiece of Mr. Ylvighw."—NetPcasUe JouitiaU 

The Bubblingr Teapot. A Wonder story. By Mrs. L. W. 

Chamfnst: With 12 page Pictures by Walter Satterlkb. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, Zs, 6<L 

"Very Uterallv a 'wonder story,' and a wild and fandful one. Kevertheless 
it to made realtotic enough, and there is a good deal of information to be gained 
from it. The steam from the magic teapot bubbles up into a girl, and the little 
girl, when the fancy takes her, can cry herself back into a teapot. Transformed 
and enchanted she makes the tour of the globe."— TAe Times. 
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BY JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 



Laugfh and LeaPn: The Easiest Book of Nursery Lessons 
and Nursery Games. By Jennett Humphreys. Profusely Illus- 
trated. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d 

" Laugh and Learn instructs and amuses ; it is the very book for a wet day 
in the nursery, for besides solid instruction, admirably given, it contains number- 
less games and contrivances, with useful and amusing illustrations. The musical 
drill is remarkably good." — Athenceum. 

" One of the best books of the kind imaginable, full of practical teaching in 
word and picture, and helping the little ones pleasantly along a right royal road 
to leami ng. "—Graphic. 

"Every mother of children should have Laugh and Learn, and go through 
with them the excellent course it contains."— «/ounia{ of Education, 



BY MARY 0. ROWSELL. 



Thorndyke Manor: A Tale of Jacobite Times. By Mart 

C. RowsBLL. With 6 page Illustrations by L. Leslie Bbooke. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3«. 6d 

"It is a good story, with plenty of 'go' in it"— Times. 

"Miss Rowsell has never written a more attractive book than Thorndyke 
Manor."— Belfast News- Letter. 

Traitor or Patriot? A Tale of the Eye-House Plot. By 

Mart C. Rowsell. With 6 page Pictures by C. O. Murrat and 

C. J. Staniland, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6(L 

" Here the Rye-House Plot serves as the groundwork for a romantic love epi- 
sode, whose true characters are lifelike beings, not dry sticks as in many histori- 
cal tales."— G'rapAic. 



Dora: Or, A Girl without a Home, By Mrs. R H. Eead. With 

6 page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d, 

" It is no slight thing, in an age of rubbish, to get a story so pure and healthy 
as this." — The Academy. 



Life's Daily Ministry: A Story of Everyday Service for 
Others. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. With 4 page Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
"Shows exquisite touches of a master hftmV She depicts hi (;m|>b(c outline 

the characteristics of the beautiful and tht g-^n^l in life.' —Chrialtau Unii>t^ 

My Governess Life: Or, Earning my Living, t>* ^«- 
R. Pitman. With 4 page Illustrationa. Crown /^ 
8s. 6d. 
*' Full of sound teaching and bright examples of thai^uetM 



i 
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BLACKIE'S NEW THREE-SHILLING SERIES. 

Beautifully Illustrated and Handsomely Bound. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

MenhardOC: A story of Cornish Nets and Mines. By G. 

Manville Fenn. With 6 page Illustrations by 0. J. Staniland, 

B.I. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra^ Zs. 

" They are real living boys, with their virtues and fanlts. The Cornish fisher- 
men are drawD from life, they are rauy of the soil, salt with the sea- water, and 
they stand out from the pages in their jerseys and sea-boots all sprinkled with 
silvery pilchard f^csXe^."— Spectator. 

YuSSUf the Guide: Or, The Mountain Bandits. A Story of 

Strange Adventure in Asia Minor. By G. Manville Fenn. With 

6 page Illustrations by J. Schonbebq. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, Zs. 

'This story is told with such real freshness and vigour that the reader feels 
is actually one of the pa 
them."— Pail MaU Gazette. 



he is actually one of the party, sharing in the fun and facing the dangers with 
" Pair ' 



Robinson Crusoe. with lOO illustrations by Gordon 

Browne. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra^ 3«. 

"One of the best issues, if not absolutely the best, of Defoe's work which has 
ever appeared."— TAe Standard. 

Gulliver's Travels. With lOO illustrations by Gordon 

Browne. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra^ 3». 

"Mr. Oordon Browne is, to my thinking, incomparably the most artistic, 
spirited, aud brilliant of our illustratoi-s of books for boys, and one of the most 
humorous also, as his illustrations of 'Gulliver' amply testify."— IVu^, 



Patience Wins: or, War in the Works. By George Man- 
ville Fenn. With 6 page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, dotb extra, 8». 

" Mr. Fenn has never hit upon a happier plan than in writing this story of 
Yorkshire factory life. The whole book is all aglow with life, the scenes varying 
continually with kaleidoscopic rapidity."— i*aM MaU Gazette. 

Mother Carey's Chicken: Her Voyage to the Unknown 

Isle. By G. Manville Fenn. With 6 page Ulustrationf by A. 

FoRESTlBB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 

" Undoubtedly one of the best Mr. Fenn has written. The incidents are of 
thrilling interest, while the characters are drawn with a care and completeness 
rarely found in a boys' book. The illustrations are exceptionally good." — Liter- 
ary World. 

The Missing Merchantman. By Harrt Collingwood. 

With 6 page Illustrations by W. H. Overbnd. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, Ss. 
" One of the author's best sea stories. The hero is as heroic as any hoy could 
desire, and the ending is extremely h&ppy."— British Weekly. 
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THREE SHILLING SERIES— Continued. 



The Rover's Secret: a Tale of the Pirate Caya and Lagoons 

of Cuba. By Harry Collinowood. With 6 page IlluBtrations by 

W. C. Stmons. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3«. 

" r*« Exni^i't Secret is by far the best sea story we have read for yean, aod is 
certain to give unalloyed pleasure to boya The illustrations are fresh and 
vigorous."— Saturday Review. 

The Wigwam and the War-path: stories of the Red 

Indians. By Ascott R Hope. With 6 page IllustrationB. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, Zs. 

"Is notably good. It gives a very vivid picture of life among the Indians, 
which will delight the heart of many a schoolboy."— iS[pectator. 

Perseverance Island: or, The Robinson Crusoe of the 19th 

Century. By Douglas Frazar. With 6 page IlluBtrationi. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3», 

"This is an interesting story, written with studied simplicity of stvle, much in 
Defoe's vein of apparent sincerity and scrupulous veracity; while for practical 
instruction it is even better than Robinson Crusoe."— Illustrated London New. 

Girl Neighbours: or, The Old Fashion and the New. By 

Sarah Tytlkr. With 6 page Illustrations by C. T. Garland. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 

" One of the most effective and quietly humorous of Miss Sarah Tytler'i stories. 
Girl Neighbours is very healthy, very agreeable, and very well written."— TAe 



BUVCKIE'S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

Illustrated by eminent Artists. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 



KiCOla: The Career of a Girl Musician. By M. Corbbt-Sey- 
HOUR, ninstrated by Gertrude D. Hammond. 

This is an interesting study of a girPs character who has ambitions, and 
a rare g^ft for music. Nicola is also self-willed, and selfishly sets aside all 
claims, both of family and friends, in her desire to become famous. Ulti- 
mately she learns, after bitter experience, that even the lowly duties of 
life bring their own exceeding pleasure. 

A Little Handful. By Harriet J. Sgripps. Illustrated by 
L. Leslie Brooke. 
In this story you have the amusing escapades of an American boy at an 
English watering-place. No doubt Willie is "a little handful" to his 
friends, but notwithstanding all his freaks, he is a clever, entertaining, 
intelligent youngster, who wins our love without an effort. 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES— Continued. 



A Golden Age : a story of Four Merry Children. By Ismat 
Thobn. Illustrated by Gordon Bbowne. New Edition. 
The four children whose everyday experiences are here given are singu- 
larly happy in their choice of pastimes. Their adventures have all the 
virtues of the ordinary and the probable, and to these they add the merit 
of being set forth in a delightful style. 

A Rough Road: or, How the Boy Made a Man of Himself. 
By Mrs. Gr. LiNNiBUS Banks. Illustrated by Alfred Pearsb. 

" Mrs. Linnaeus Banks has not written a better book than A Bough Road."— 
Spectator. 

"Told with much simple force and that charm which belongs to one who has 
known herself what a rough road is, and how to traverse it"— )fmter'« Weekly, 

The Two Dorothys: A Tale for Girls, By Mrs. Herbbrt 

Martin. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 

"A book that will not only interest and please all girls, but will also, from its 
pure but unostentatious teaching, stimulate and encourage to better and higher 
things, youthful hopes, dreams, and ambitions."— TA^ Lady. 

Penelope and the Others: a story of Five Country 

Children. By Amy Walton. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 

" This is a charming book for children. Miss Walton proves herself a perfect 
adept in understanding of school-room joys and sorrows, and her name ought to 
become a household word amongst our boys and girls." — Christian Leader. 

A Cruise in Cloudland. By Henry Frith. 

"A thoroughly interesting story, especially the part dealing with the siege of 
Plevna. There is an excellent sketch of General Skobeloff."— «St. James's Oazette. 

Marian and Dorothy. By Annie E. Armstrong. 

" This is distinctively a book for girls. It contains a bright wholesome story, 
with the useful morals of industry and forgiveness of injuries. The book is 
decidedly to be commended."— ^cad«m2/. 

StimSOn'S Reef: a Tale of Adventure. By C. J. Hynb. 

" Few stories come within hailing distance of Stimson's RjmS in the matter of 
startling incidents and hairbreadth 'scapes. In these respects it may almost vie 
with Mr. R. L. Stevenson's matchless Treasure Island."— Guardian. 

Gladys Anstruther. By Louisa Thompson. 

"It is a clever book, and some of the passages in the narrative are novel and 
striking in the highest degree."— Schoolmistress. 

The Secret of the Old House. By Evelyn Everett- 

Grebn. 

"Tim, the little Jacobite who asks his grandmother if she can remember 
Charles I., is a charming creation. So original a child as Tim must win the 
'learts of all who read the pleasant i&le."— Academy. 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES— Continued. 



Hal Hungerford. By J. R. Hutchinson, b.a. 

" There is no qaeetion whatever as to the spirited maimer in which the story is 
told ; the death of the mate of the smuggler by the teeth of the dog is especially 
effective. Altogether, Hal Hungerford is a distinct literary success."— ;S;peetolor. 

The Golden Weathercock. By Julia Goddard. 

" A cleverly conceived quaint' story, in which the golden cock on the church 
spire is the recipient of encnanting stories of enchanted people and places. Full of 
pretty and ingenious ideas, prettily and ingeniously written."— <Sa<ur<tay Jteview, 

White Lilac: Or, The Queen of the May. By Amy Walton. 

" Every here and there we are reminded of Mrs. Tulliver and Bister Pullet in 
the quaint dialogue of the story. . . . Every rural parish ought to add White 
Lilac to its library."— -i.cademy. 

Miriam's Ambition. By Evelyn Everett-Grbkn. 

"Miss Green's children are real British boys and girls, not small men and 
women. Babs is a charming little one."— 2itt»rpooi Mercury. 

The Brig "Audacious." By Alan Cole. 

" Bright and vivacious in style, and fresh and wholesome as a breath of sea air 
in tone."— Court JouniaX. 

The Saucy May. By Henry Frith. 

" Mr. Frith gives a new picture of life on the ocean wave which will be acceptable 
to all young people."— SAc#«W Independent. 

Jasper's Conquest. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 

" One of the best boys' books of the season. It is full of stirring adventure and 
startling episodes, and yet conveys a splendid moral throughout —Sehoolmatter. 

Little Lady Clare. By Evelyn Everbtt-Green. 

"Certainly one of the prettiest, reminding us in its qu^ntness and tender 
pathos of Mrs. Ewing's delightful tales. This is ouite one of the best stories Miss 
Green's clever pen has yet given m."— Literary World. 

The Eversley Secrets. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 

" A clever and well-told story. Roy Eversley is a very touching pictura of Ugh 
principle and unshrinking self-devotion in a good purpose. —Guardtan. 

The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. By G. Stablbs, r.n. 

" Pirates and pumas, mutiny and merriment, a castaway and a cat, furnish 
the materials for a tale that wiU gladden the heart of many a bright boy. •— 
Methodist Recorder. 

Sturdy and Strong. By G. A. Henty. 

"The history of a hero of everyday life, whose love of truth, clothing of 
modesty, and innate pluck carry him, naturally, from poverty to affluence. He 
stands M a good inst^ce of chivahry in domestic me."-The Empire. 

Gutta Percha Willie, The Working Genius. By George 
Mao Donald. 
« Had we space we would fain quote page after page. Allwe have room to say 
IB, g«t it Tor your boys and girls to read for themselves. "-i*roca«rf Teacher. 
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HALF-OROWN SERIES— Continudd. 



The War of the Axe: Or, Adventures in South Africa. Bf 

J. Pbbot-Gbovbs. 

"The ftory of their final escape from the Caffres is a marvellous hit of wxiting. 
. . . Tlie story is well and brilliantly told."— Literary World. 

The Lads of Little Clayton. By B. Stead. 

"A capital book for boys. They will learn from its pages what true boy ooilr> 
age is. They will learn farther to avoid all that is petty and mean if they rend 
the tales aright They may be read to a class with great profit."— iScAoofmoster. 

Ten Boys who lived on the Eoad from Long Ago to Now. 
By Jane Andrews. With 20 IllustrationB. 

" The idea of this book- is a very happy one, and is admirably carried out W« 
have followed the whole codrse of the work with exquisite pleasure. TeachMIl 
should find it particularly interesting and suggestive."— Practical TMuher. 

A Waif of the Sea: Or, The Lost Found. By Kate Wood. 

"Written with tiendemess and grace, the stonrwlU appeal to mothers who 
have felt the pain of being parted from their children, as powerfully as to the 
hearts and sympathies of younger readers."— if omin^ Adv^rtUer. 

Winnie's Secret: a Story of Faith and Patience. By Kate 

Wood. 

" One of the best story-books we have read. Girls will be charmed with the 
tale, and delighted that everything turns out so well."— iSoAooInuMter. 

Miss WillOWburn'S Offer. By Sarah Doudnby. 

"Patience Willowburn is one of Miss Doudney's best creations, and is the 0119 
personality in the story which can be said to give it the character of a book not 
for young ladies but for girls."— iS^ctotor. 

A Garland for Girls. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

"The Oarland will delight our cirls, and show them how to make thtir lirei 
fragrant with good deeds."— £nei«A Weekly. 
"These little tales are the beau ideal of girls' stories."- CfcrfeJion WofU. 

Hetty Gray : Or, Nobody's Bairn. By Eosa Mulholland. 

"A charming stoiy for young folks. Hetty is a delightful creature— piquant, 
tender, and true— and her varying fortunes are perfectly realistia"—- ITi^U. 

Brothers in Arms: A story of the Crusades. By F. Bay- 

FOBD Harrison. 

V Pull of striking incident, is veiy faiily illustrated, and may safely Im chesea as 
sure to prove interesting to young people of both sexes." — Qwurdvaii. 

The Ball of Fortune: Or, Ned Somerset's Inheritance. B7 

Charles Pearob. 

•* A capital stoiy for boys. It is simply and brightly written. There tt plenty 
of incident, and the interest is sustained throughout."— t/<mma{ qf.fi'diMafum. 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES-Continued. 



Miss Fenwick*S Failures: Or, "Peggy Pepper-Pot.'' By 

EsmA Stuart. 

"Esm^ Staart may be commended for producing a girt true to real life, who 
trill put no nonsense into young heads."— G^ropAte. 

Gytha'S Message: a TaJe of Saxon England. By Emma 

Lbblis. 

"This is a charmingly told story. It is the sort of book that all girls and some 
boys like, and can only get good from."— Journal of Educatioti. 

Jack O' Lanthorn : A Tale of Adventure. By Henry Frith. 

"The narrative is crushed full of stirring incident, and is sure to be a prime 
favourite with our boys, who will be assisted by it in mastering a sufficiently 
«zciting chapter in the history of England."— C%m<utn Leader, 

The Family Failing. By Darlet Dale. 

"At once an amusing and an interesting story, and a capital lesson on the 
iralue of contentedness to young and old ah\L.e."— Aberdeen Journal. 

My Mistress the Queen: a Tale of the 17th Century. By 

M. A, Paull. 

" The style is pure and graceful, the presentation of manners and character 
has been well studied, and the story is full of interest."— iS^cotoTnan. 

The Stories of Wasa and Menzikoff : The Deliverer of 

Sweden, and the Favourite of Czar Peter. 

" Both are stories worth telling more than once, and it is a happy thought to 
have put them side by side."— Spectator. 

Stories of the Sea in Former Days. 

" Next to an original sea-tale of sustained interest come well-sketched collec- 
tions of maritime peril and suffering which awaken the sympathies by the realism 
of fact. Stories of the Sea are a very good specimen of the kind."— 2'Ae Times. 

Tales of Captivity and Exile. 

"It would be difficult to place in the hands of young people a book which 
combines interest and instruction in a higher degree."— Manchester Courier. 

Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land. 

*'Such a volume may providentially stir up some youths by the divine fire 
kindled by these • great of old ' to lay open other lands."— PartA Advertiser. 

Stirring Events of History. 

••The volume will fairly hold its place ai 
ways of history pleasant and attractive."— G^uamian. 

Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest 



••The volume will fairly hold its place among those which make the smaller 
"• ^ rdia 



"The editor has beyond all question succeeded admirably. The present book 
cannot fail to be read with Interest and advantage."— ^eacJemy. 
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BLACKIE'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 

Illustrated by eminent Artists. In crown Svo, cloth elegant. 



NEW VOLUMES. 

Queen of the Daffodils: A story of High School Life. By 
Leslie Laino. Illustrated by W. Pabkinson. 

Raff's Ranche : a story of Adventure among Cowboys and 
Indiane. By F. M. Holmes. lUuatrated by Paul Habdt. 

An Unexpected Hero. By Eliz. j. Ltsaght. 

" Among the very best of the series is, An Unexpected Hero. There is abim- 
dance of pleasant incident and skilful character delineation."— Freeman's Jour. 

The Bushranger's Secret. By Mrs. Hbnrt Clarkb, m.a. 

" One of the best stories we have had of the Australian bush, with a good plot, 
an action always good, and rising into dramatic intensity at times."— i^eeaCor. 

The White Squall. By John C. Hutcheson. 

"This is a capital story. The descriptions of scenery and places, and especially 
of the changes of calm and tempest, are lifelike and vivid."— Standard. 

The Wreck of the "Nancy BeU." By j. c. Hutchbson. 

"The narrative is full of excitement and interest; it cannot fail to develop 
resource, and encourage independence and manliness of character."— uleoiietny. 

The Lonely Pyramid. By J. H. Yoxall. 

" It is full of wild surprises and marvels. The Pyramid alone is a fascinatine 
invention, and the 'lost oasis of the vision on the sand' is even more delightful.^ 
— Saturday Review. 

Bab : or, The Triumph of Unselfishness. By Ismat Thorn. 

**BaX» is a capital story for children, who will be much amused by the picture 
on the cover of the worthy dull Jocasta."- ^t/ienceum. 

Climbing the Hill, and other Stories. By Annib S. Swan. 
" Miss Aunie Swan's children are children, and not old people masquerading in 
children's attire. This volume of tales is made up of just the kind of incidents 
of which children love to read."— CAristtan Leader. 

Brave and True, and other stories. By Gregson Gow. 

This is one of those very few volumes which are adapted for reading aloud to 
children in the nvLnQty."— Spectator. 

The Light Princess. By George Mac Donald. 

" Graceful, fantastic, delicately didactic in its playfulness, this volume is likely 
to give as much pleasure to the elder folk as to the younger."— DaiZy Neiu». 

Nutbrown Roger and L By J. h. Yoxall. 

" The pictures of manners is perfect, the excitement, of the healthiest kind, 
goes on increasing to the last. It is one of the very best and most delightful 
story-books of the season."- rafiZet 

Warner's Chase : Or, The Gentle Heart By Annie S. Swan. 

*'In Milly Warren, the heroine, who softens the hard heart of her rich uncle, 
and thus unwittingly restores the family fortunes, we have a fine ideal of real 
womanly goodness."— <$cAoo2ma«ter.. 
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TWO-SHILLING SERIES— Continued. 



Sam Silvan's Sacrifice. By Jesse Colmak. 

" There is a spirit of gentleness, kindliness, and tenderness manifest in every 
page of this volume, which will make it an influence for good."— CAmCian Union. 

Insect Ways on Summer Days in Garden, Forest, Field, 

and Stream. By Jennett Humphreys. With 70 Illustrations. 

"This book will prove not only instructive but delightful to every child whose 
mind is beginning to inquire and reflect upon the wonders of nature. It is 
capitally illustrated and very tastefully bound."— Academy. 

Susan. By Amy Walton. 

"A clever little story, written with some humour. The authoress shows a 
great deal of insight into children's feelings and motives."- PaZ2 MaU Gazette, 

A Pair of Clogs. By Amy Walton. 

" Decidedly interesting, and unusually true to nature. For children between 
nine and fourteen this book can be thoroughly commended."— Academy 

The Hawthorns. By Amy Walton. 

"A remarkably vivid and clever study of child-life. At this species of work 
Amy Walton has no superior."— C^mtian Leader. 

Dorothy's Dilemma. By Caroline Austin. 

"An exceptionally well- told story, and will be warmly welcomed by children. 
The little heroine, Dorothy, is a charming creation."— Court Journal. 

Marie's Home. By Caroline Austin. 

"An exquisitely told story. The heroine is as fine a type of girlhood as one 
could wish to set before our little British damsels of to-day."— CAmtian Leader. 

A Warrior King:. By J. Evelyn. 

" The friendship formed between the African Prince and Adrian Englefleld will 
remind the reader of the old story of the ' wonderful love' which existed long ago 
when Jonathan and David made a covenant"— Dmidec Advertiser. 

Aboard the "Atalanta." By Henry Frith. 

"The story is very interesting and the descriptions most graphic. We doubt 
if any boy after reading it would be tempted to the great mistake of running 
away from school under almost any pretext whatever."— Practical Teacher. 

The Penang Pirate. By John c. Hutchbson. 

"A book which boys will thoroughly enjoy: rattling, adventurous, and romantic, 
and the stories are thoroughly healthy in tone."— Aberdeen Journal. 

Teddy: The story of a "Little Pickle." By John C. Hutcheson. 

"He Is an amusing little fellow with a rich fund of animal spirits, and when at 
length he goes to sea with Uncle Jack he speedily sobers down under the discip- 
line of Ufe."— Saturday Review. 

A Rash Promise. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes. 

" A carefully told story; and Meg Cliflford Ib a delightful and natural Uttle girl" 
—Spectator, 
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Linda and the Boys. By Cecilia Selbt Lowkbbs. 

" The book is essentially a child's book, and will be heartily appreciated by the 
young io\k"—The Academy. 

Swiss Stories for Children. From the German of Madam 

Johanna Spyri. By Lucy Wheelock. 

" Chamifng stories. They are rich in local colouring, and, what is better, in 
genuine pathos."— TA* Timet. 

The Squire's Grandson: A Devonshire story. By J. M. 

Callwell. 

"The lessons of courage, filial affection, and devotion to duty on the part of the 
young hero cannot fall to favourably impress all young readers." — Schoolmatter. 

Mag^na Charta Stories. Edited by Arthur Gilkan, A.M. 

"A book of special excellence, which ought to be in the hands of all boys." — 
Edueati&iuU News. 

The WingfS of Courage; and The Cloud - Spinner. 

Translated from the French of GtBORGB Sand, by Mrs. Corkran. 

"Mrs. Corkran has earned our gratitude by translating Into readable English these 
two charming little stories."— ^f/teiiceum. 

Chirp and Chatter: Or, Lessons from Field and Tree. 

By Alice Banks. With 54 Illustrations by GrORDON Browne. 

"We see the humbling influence of love on the haughty harvest-mouse, we are 
touched by the sensibility of the tender-hearted ant, and may profit by the moral 
of * the disobedient maggot.' The drawings are spirited and funny."— TAe Times. 

Four Little Mischiefs. By Eosa Mulholland. 

" Graphically written, and abounds in touches of genuine humour and innocent 
txxn."— Freeman. " A charming bright story about real children." — Watchmun. 

New Light through Old Windows. By Greqson Gow. 

"The most delightfully-written little stories one can easily find in the literature 
of the season. Well oouatruoted and brightly told."— OUttgow HeraUU 

Little Tottie, and Two Other Stories. By Thomas Archer. 

"We can warmly commend all three stories; the book is a most alluring prize 
for the younger ones."— iScAooZmoster. 

Naughty Miss Bunny. By Clara Mulholland. 

"This naughty child is positively delightful. Papas should not omit Nauffiit^ 
Mm Btmny from their list of juvenile presents." — Larui and Water. 

Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-to-be. By Alice Corkrait. 

"Simply a charming book for little girls."— Saturday Review. 

"Just in the style and' spirit to win the hearts of children."— i>a% Netn. 
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The Joyous Story of Toto. By Lauba E. Eichaeds. 

" a very delightful book for children, which deservea to find a place in every 
nursery."— Z^dy's Pictorial. 

Our Dolly: Her Words and Ways. By Mrs. K. H. Bead. 2«. 

Fairy Fancy: What she Heard and Saw. By Mrs. Bead. 25. 



BLACKIE'S EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 

With Illustrations. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 



A Soldier's Son 

Ltster. 
Mischief and Merry-making, 
Town Mice in the Country: 

By M. E. Francis. 



NEW VOLUMES. 
The Story of a Boy who Succeeded. By Annktts 



By Isabella Pearson. 
A Story of Holiday Adventure. 



Phil and his Father. By Ismay 

Thorn. 
Pplm's Story. By L. E. Tiddkman. 
Littlebourne Lock. ByF. Batford 

Harrison. 
Wild Meg and Wee Dickie. By 

Mary £. B^pes. 
Grannie. By Elizabeth J. Lysaoht. 
The Seed She Sowed. By Ejoia 

Leslie. 
Unlucky: A Fragment of a Girl's Life. 

By Caroline Austin. 

Everybody's Business: or a Friend 
in Need. By Ismay Thorn. 

Tales of Daring and Danger. By 
G. A. Henty. 

The Seven Golden Keys. By Jaues 

£. Arnold. 
The Story of a Queen. By Mary 

C. ROWSELL. 

Edwy: Or, Was he a Coward? By 

Annette Lyster 
The Battlefield Treasure. By F. 

Baypord Harrison. 
Joan*s Adventures at the North 

Pole. By Alice corkran. 

Filled with Gold. By J. Pbrrbtt. 
Our General: A story for Girls. By 
Elizabeth J. Lysaoht. 



Aunt Hesba's Charge. By Eliza- 
beth J. Lysaght. 

By Order of Queen Maude: A Story 
of Home Life. By LouiSA CROW. 

The Late Miss HolUngford. By 

Rosa Mulhollanb. 

Our Frank. By Amy Walton. 

A Terrible Coward. By G. Man- 

yille Fenn. 
Yarns on the Beach. By G. A. 

Henty. 
Tom Finch's Monkey. By J. c. 

Hutcheson. 
Miss Grantley*s Girls, and the Stories 

she told them. By Thos. Archer. 
The Pedlar and his Dog. By Mary 

C. Rowsell. 
Down and Up Again. By Greoson 

Gow. 
Madge's Mistake. By Annie E. 

Armstrong. 

The Troubles and Triumphs of 

Little Tim. By Greqson Gow. 
The Happy Lad. A story of Feasant 

Life in Norway. By B. BjORNSON. 
Into the Haven. By Annie S. Swan. 
A Box of Stories. Packed for Young 

Folk by Horace Happyman. 
The Patriot Martyr: Narratives of 

Female Heroism. 



so 
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THE SHILLING SERIES OF JUVENILES. 

Square 16mo, Ulnstrated, and neatly bound in cloth extra. 



NEW VOLUMES. 

Brave Dorette. By Julia Goddard. 
Piecrust Promises. By W. L. 

ROOPBR. 

Summer Fun and Frolic. By Isa- 
bella PEARSON. 

Little Aunt Dorothy. By Jennie 
Chappbll. 



The Lost Dog, and other Stories. 
By AsooTT K. Hope. 

The Rambles of Three Children. 

By GBRALDINE MOCKLER. 

A Council of Courtiers. By Cora 

Langton. 

A Parliament of Pickles. By Cora 
Langton. 

Sharp Tommy. By E. J. Ltsaqht. 

Adventures of Nell, Eddie, and 
Toby. By Geraldine Mockleu. 

Freda's Folly. By M. S. Haycraft. 

Philip Danford: A Story of School 
Life. By Julia Goddard. 

The Youngest Princess. By Jennie 

Chappell. 
Arthur's Temptation. By Emha 

Leslie. 

A Change for the Worse. By M. 
Harriet M. capes. 

Our Two Starlings. ByC.REDFORD. 

Mr. Lipscombe's Apples. By Julia 
Goddard. 

Gladys. By £. O'Byrne. 

A Gypsy against Her WilL By 
Emma Lesue. 

The Castle on the Shore. By Isa- 
bel HORNIBROOK. 

An Emigrant Boy's Story. By 
AscoTT E. Hope. 

Jock and his Friend. By Cora 
Langton. 

John a' Dale. By Mart C. Rowsell. 

In the Summer Holidays. By Jen- 
NETT Humphreys. 

How the Strike Began. By Emma 
Leslie. 

Tales ft>om the Russian of Madame 
Kubalensky. By G. Jennkr. 



Cinderella's Cousin. By Fbnelopb. 

Their New Home. By A. S. Fbnn. 

Janie's Holiday. By C. Bedford. 

A Boy Musician: or. The Young Days 
of Muzart. 

Hatto's Tower. By M. C. Eowskll. 

Fairy Lovebairn's Favourites. 

Alf Jetsam. By Mrs. Geo. Cupplss. 

The Redfords. By Mrs. G. Cupples. 

Missy. By F. Bayford Harrison. 

Hidden Seed. By Emma Leslie. 

Ursula's Aunt. By Annie S. Fenn. 

Jack's Two Sovereigns. By Annix 

S. Fenn. 

A Little Adventurer. By G. Gow. 
Olive Mount. By Annie S. Fenn. 
Three Little Ones. By G. Lanoton. 

Tom Watkin's Mistake. By Emma 

Leslie. 

Two Little Brothers. 

RIET M. capes. 



By M. Har- 
By 



The New Boy at Merriton. 

Julia Goddard. 

The Children of Haycombe. By 
Annie S. Fenn. 



The Cruise of the ' 

F. M. Holmes. 



'Petrel." By 



The Wise Princess. By M. Harriet 
M. Capes. 

The Blind Boy of Dresden and his 
Sister. 

Jon of Iceland. 

Stories ft*om Shakespeare. 

Every Man in his Place. 

Fireside Fairies and Flower 
Fancies. 

To the Sea in Ships. 

Jack's Victory: Stories about Dogs. 

The Story of a King. 

Prince Alexis: or, Old Bussia. 

Little Daniel : A Story of the Rhine. 

Sasha the Serf: Stories of Russia. 

True Stories of Foreign History. 
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THE NINEPENNY SERIES OF BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 

Fcap 8vo, Illustrated, and neatly bound in cloth extra. 



NEW VOLUMES, 
A Little English Gentleman. By Janb Deakin. 
The Doctor's Lass. By L. E. Tiddkman. 
Spark and I, A Story told by a Cat. By Annie Armstrong. 
What Hilda Saw. By Penelope Leslie. 



Little Miss Masterful. 

TIDDEMAN. 



By L. K 



A Sppijr of Honeysuckle: A Story 
of £pping Forest By GsoRaiNA 
M. Squire. 

An Australian Childhood. By Ellen 

Campbell. 
Kitty Carroll. By L. E. Tiddbhan. 
A Joke for a Picnic. By W. L. 

KOOPER. 

Cross Purposes, and The Shadows. 
By George mac Donald. 

Patty's Ideas, and What Came of 

Them. By L. E. Tiddeman. 
Daphne: A Story of Self-conquest. 

By E. O'Byrne. 
Lily and Rose in One. By Cecilia 

S. Lowndes. 
Crowded Out: or. The Story of Lil's 

Patience. By M. B. Manwell. 
Tom in a Tangle. By T. Sparrow. 
Things will Take a Turn. By 

Beatrice Harraden. 
Max or Baby. By Ismat Thorn. 
The Lost Thimble. By Mrs. Mus- 

aRAVE. 

Jaok-a-Dandy. By E. J. LYSAanT. 
A Day of Adventures. By Char- 
lotte Wyatt. 

The Golden Plums. By Francis 
Clare. 



The Queen of Squats. By Isabel 

HORNIBROOK. 

Shucks. By Emma Leslie. 

Sylvia Brooke. By M. Harriet M. 
Capes. 

The Little Cousin. By A. S. Fenn. 

In Cloudland. By Mrs. MusanAVE. 

Jack and the Gypsies. By Kate 
Wood. 

Hans the Painter. By Mary C. 

KOWSELL. 

Little Troublesome. By Isabel 

Horn I BROOK. 

My Lady May : and One Other Story. 

By Harriet Boultwood. 
A Little Hero. By Mrs. Musoraye. 

Prince Jon's Pilgrimage. By 

Jessie Fleming. 

Harold's Ambition: or, A Dream of 
Fame. By Jennie Perrett. 

Sepperl the Drummer Boy. By 

MARY C. ROWSELL. 

Aboard the Mersey. By Mrs. 
George Cupples. 

A Blind Pupil. By Annie S. Fenn. 

Lost and Found. By Mrs. Carl 

BOTHER. 

Fisherman Grim. By Mary C 
Rowsell. 



SOMETHING FOR THE VERY LITTLE ONES. 



Fully Illustrated. 64 pp., cloth. Six- 
pence each. 

Tales Easy and Small for the Young- 
est of All. By J. Humphreys. 

Old Dick Grey and Aunt Kate's Way. 
By J. Humphreys. 

Maud's Doll and Her Walk. By J. 
Humphreys. 

In Holiday Time. By J. Humphreys. 

Whisk and Buzz. By Mrs. A. H. 
Garliok. 



Uttle Tales for Little Folk. 

By Miss W. L. RooPER. Well Illus- 
trated; cloth cover; price 2d. each. 

FRED'S RUN. 

NORA'S DARK LOOK. 

ELLA'S FALL. 

PATTY'S WALK. 

HONEST DOLLY. 
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BLACKIB is SON'S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 



THE SIXPENNY SERIES FOR CHILDREN. 

Neatly bound in cloth extra. Each contains 64 pages and an Illustration. 



NEW VOLUMES. 

Mrs. Holland's Peaches. By fbn- 

BLOPE LB8LIE. 

Marjory's White Rat. By Penelope 

Lbsldl 
Grandmother's Forsret-me-nots. 

By AiMiE Dawson. 



From over the Sea. By L. B. Tidde- 

MAN. 

The Kitchen Cat. By Amy Walton. 

The Royal Easrla By Louisa Thomp- 
son. 

Two Little Mice. By Mrs. Garligk. 

A Little Man of War. By L. E. 
Tiddeman. 

Lady Daisy. By Caroline Stewart. 

Dew. By H. Mary Wilson. 

Chris's Old Violin. By j. Lockhart. 

Mischievous Jack. By A. Corkran. 

The Twins. By L. E. Tiddeman. 

Pet's Project. By Cora Langton. 

The Chosen Treat. By C. Wyatt. 

Little Neighbours. By A. 8. Fenn. 

Jim : A Story of Child Life. By Chris- 
tian Burke. 

Little Curiosity. By J. M. Callwell. 

Sara the Wool-gatherer. By W, 

L. ROOPER- 



Fairy Stories: told by Femelopb. 
A New Year's Tale. By M. A. Currib. 
Little Mop. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 
The Tree Cake, and other Stories. 

By W. L. RooPER. 
Nurse Peggy, and Little Dog Trip. 
Fanny's King. By Darlby Dalsl 
Wild Marsh Marigolds. ByD.DALB. 
Kitty's Cousin. By Hannah B. 

Mackenzie. 
Cleared at Last By Julia Ood- 

DARD. 

Little Dolly Forbes. By Annis ^ 

Kbnn. 
A Year with Nellie. By A. 8. Fbnn. 
The Little Brown Bird. 
The Maid of Domremy, and other 

Tales. 

Little Eric: a Story of Honesty. 

Uncle Ben the Whaler. 

The Palace of Luxury. 

The Charcoal Burner. 

Willy Black: A Story of Doing Bight. 

The Horse and his Ways. 

The Shoemaker's Present 

Lights to Walk by. 

The Little Merchant 

Nicholina : A Story about an Icebeng. 



A SERIES OF FOURPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

Each 64 pages, 18mo, Illustrated, in Picture Boards. 



A Start in Life. By J. Lookhart. 

Happy Childhood. By Aimee de 
venoix Dawson. 

Dorothy's Clock. By Do. 

Toddy. By L. E. Tiddeman. 

Stories about my Dolls. By Felicia 
Mblancthon. 

stories about my Cat Timothy. 

Delia's Boots. By w. L. Rooper. 

Lost on the Rocks. By R. Scottbr. 

A Kitten's Adventures. By Caro- 
line Stewart. 

Climbing the Hill. By Annib S. 



Swan. 

A Year at Coverley. 

Swan. 



By Annie S. 



Phil Foster. By J. Lookhart. 
Papa's Birthday. By W. L. Roofer. 
The Charm Fairy. By Penelope. 
Uttle Tales for Little Children. 

By M. A. Currib. 
Worthy of Trust By H. B. Mao- 

KENZIE. 

Brave and True. By Greoson Gow. 
Johnnie Tupper's Temptation. Do. 
Maudie and Bertie. 
The Children and the Water-Lily. 

By Julia Goddard. 
Poor Tom Olliver. By Do. 
Fritz's Experiment By Lbtitia 

M'LINTOCK. 

Lucy's Christmas-Box. 



BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 

LONDON, GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN. 
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